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FROM THE REV. JOHN WESLEY TO 
ALEX. KNOX, ESQ. 


MY DEAR ALLECK, London, Jan. 27, 1776. 


I wrote a particular answer to your last, a day or 
two after I received it. *Tis well if some one did 
not intercept it, otherwise I know not how it could 
miscarry. - Your illness will continue just so long 
as is necessary to suppress the fire of youth, to 
keep you dead to the world, and to prevent your 
seeking happiness where it never was, nor ever 
can be found. Considered in this view, it is a 
great blessing, and a proof of God’s watchful care 
over you. 
_# % * # * 

I cannot but admire the wisdom and goodness 
of Divine Providence with regard to you. As you 
have all the necessaries and conveniencies of life ; 
as you have a tender, indulgent parent ;.as you 
have a natural sprightliness and flow of spirits ; 
you must, in all probability, have excited the ad- 
miration or affection of your relations and acquaint- 
ance, and have placed your happiness therein, had 
not so wonderful a counterpoise been prepared for 
you. A common illness, especially a transient one, 
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would by no means have answered the intention, 
or saved you either from admiring yourself, or 
from being admired by others. Therefore, God 
keeps you long in His school, the very best wherein 
Infinite Wisdom could place you, that you may 
throughly learn to be meek and lowly in heart, _ 
and to seek all your happiness in God. 

Wishing every blessing to my dear Mrs. Knox 
and the little ones, 


I remain yours affectionately, 


J. WESLEY. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. . 


MY DEAR ALLECK, Congleton, April 1, 1776. 


I am fully persuaded all your disorders depend 
upon a deep scurvy. What influence the bark 
may have upon this, I cannot tell: however, I 
have no objection to a decoction or infusion of it. 
I object only to your taking it in specie ; because I 
can never reconcile to common sense the intro- 
ducing ounce after ounce of powdered post into 
a human stomach. But I really think you rather 
want anti-scorbutic medicines, such as_ water- 
cresses, or decoction of nettles or burdock. This 
accounts for your almost continual depression of 
spirits, which is a bodily as well as spiritual ma- 
lady. And it is permitted to repress the fire of 
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youth, and to wean you from the desire of earthly 
things; to teach you that happy lesson — 


Wealth, honour, pleasure, and what else, 
This short enduring world can give ; 
Tempt as ye will, my heart repels — 
To Christ alone resolved to live. 


My dear ALLECK, yours very affectionately, 


J. WESLEY. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR ALLECK, Edinburgh, May 28, 1776. 


I RECEIVED yours a day or two ago, at my return 
from the north of Scotland. * * * I judge 
your disorder to be but partly natural, and partly 
divine: the gift of God, perhaps, by the ministry 
of angels, to balance the natural petulance of 
youth; to save you from foolish desires; and to 
keep you steady in the pursuit of that better part 
which shall never be taken from you.. Whether 
you have more or less sorrow, it matters not: you 
want only more faith. This is the one point. Dare 
to believe; on Christ. lay hold; see all your sins 
on Jesus laid, and by His stripes you are healed. 
Very probably, if I live, I shall be detained in 
London great part. of next summer. 
*- #* * * % 
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Look up! Is not health at hand, both for 
soul and body? You have no business with fear. 
It is good for nothing. We are “ saved by hope.” 

# * # * # 


I am, my dear ALLECK, yours affectionately, 


J. WESLEY. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


DEAR SIR, Bristol, March 19, 1777. 


Ir the returns of your disorder are more and more 
gentle, there is reason to hope it will be at length 
totally removed. Very probably, if you live to 
five or. six-and-twenty, your constitution will take 
a new turn: but it is certainly the design of Him 
that loves you to heal both body and soul; and 
possibly He delays the healing of the former, that 
the cure of the latter may keep pace with it. As 
“it is a great loss to lose an affliction,” He would 
not have you lose what you have suffered. I trust 
it will not be lost, but will be for your profit, 
that you may be partaker of His holiness. It 
is a blessing that He has given you that fear 
which is the beginning of wisdom; and it is a 
pledge of greater things to come. How soon? 
Perhaps to-day. 
# % * # * 

If I could spare time, I would gladly accept of 

your invitation; but I doubt whether I can get 
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any further than Dublin. Peace be with all your 
spirits ! 


I am, my dear ALLECK, yours most affectionately, 


J. WESLEY. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


DEAR ALLECK, Bristol, July 29, 1777. 


I am just returned from a journey through Mon- 
mouthshire, and other parts of Wales. 

No: God has not forgotten you. You must 
not say, “ He hideth away His face, and He will 
never see it.” Surely God hath seen it; and He 
cannot despise the work of His own hands. But 
He frequently delays giving bodily health, till He 
heals soul and body together. Perhaps this is His 
design concerning you. But why do not you go 
to the salt water? If you are short of money, let 
me have the pleasure of assisting you a little. 
Meantime I give you a word for your considera- 
tion, ‘‘ Why art thou so heavy, O my soul? and 
why art thou so disquieted within me? O put 
thy trust in God! I shall yet give Him thanks, 
who is the help of my countenance, and my God.” 

Peace be with all your spirits ! 


I am yours affectionately, 


J. WESLEY. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR ALLECK, Penrhyn, August 29, 1777, 


You should read Mr, Fletcher’s “ Essay on Truth.” 
He has there put it beyond all doubt, that there is 
a medium between a child of God and a child of 
the devil; namely, a servant of God. ‘This is 
your state. You are not yet a son, but you are 
a servant; and you are waiting for the Spirit of 
adoption, which will cry in your heart, “ Abba, 
Father.” You have “ received the Spirit of grace,” 
and, in a measure, work righteousness. Without 
being pained for what you have not, you have 
cause to bless God for what you have; and to 
wait patiently till he gives the rest by revealing 
His Son in your heart. 

For all this, I have little doubt of seeing you 
a healthy as well as a happy man. But, it is true, 
nothing less than Almighty power can heal either 
your soul or body. And is not this enough ? 
Have not you reason to rejoice that “ Salvation 
cometh of the Lord?” I pray, on whom can you 
better depend? Who loves you better than He ? 
Away, then, with despair! Hope unto the end. 
To Him I recommend you all. And I am, 


Dear ALLECK, yours most affectionately, 


J. WESLEY. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


DEAR ALLECK, London, Feb. 26, 1778. 


In the latter end of March I hope to be in Dublin, 
and about the twenty-eighth of May in London- 
derry. It is a place I always loved; but I shall 
love it more than ever, if I have the pleasure of 
lodging with you. With regard to your health, 
both of body and mind, if you could take one 
advice, it would have a surprising effect. It is 
this: “ Take no thought for the morrow.” You 
know not how much even your body suffers by 
this. To-day only is yours. Look up, and He 
will bless you all to-day. 


I am, my dear AuuEcK, very affectionately yours, 


J. WESLEY. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR ALLECK, Dublin, April 2, 1778. 


I came hither this morning, after a rough passage, 
from Liverpool; and purpose (if God continue my 
life and health) to be with you at Londonderry 
on Friday, May 28th. 

It is right to know ourselves, but not to stop 
there, as you are apt to do. This is only of use 
if it leads us to know Him that loves and saves 
sinners: and, I doubt not, He will save you, 
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Trust Him, and you shall praise Him. I hope 
my dear Sally has not forgotten me. Peace be 
with all your spirits ! 


{ am, dear ALLECK, yours affectionately, 


J. WESLEY. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR ALLECK, _ Killrea, June 5, 1778. 


I apvIsE you, 

1. Never sit-up later than ten. 

2. Never rise later than six. 

3. Walk at least an hour daily in the open air: 
if it rains all day, in the dining-room. 

# * # * * 

7. Spend the first hour in the morning, and 
from five to six in the evening, in private prayer, 
and reading the Scriptures in order, with the 
notes, and any other closely practical book. 

8. Spend some time afterwards in the morning 
in reading Bishop Pearson, or any other book of 
divinity ; and spend more or less time in the after- 
noon in reading history, poetry, or philosophy. 

9. Trust in. God. Resist every distrustful 
thought the moment it is injected. God is on 
your side. Believe not the old murderer who tells 
you the contrary. 
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Write all your mind to me from time to time. 
I hope you will all find a blessing when you meet 
on Sunday. Peace be with all your spirits ! 


I am yours affectionately, 


J. WESLEY. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR ALLECK, Dublin, July 11, 1778. 


> 


Ir is a natural effect of your bodily weakness, and 
the turn of your mind, that you are continually 
inclined to write bitter things against yourself. 
Hence you are easily persuaded to believe him that 
tells you that you “ are void of every degree of 
saving faith.” No: that-is not the case. For sal- 
vation is only by faith; and you have received a 
degree of salvation: you are saved from many out- 
ward sins—from the corruption that overspreads 
the land as a flood. You are saved, in a degree, 
from inward sin; from impenitence, for you know 
and feel yourself a sinner. You are saved, in a 
degree, from pride; for you begin to know yourself 
poor and helpless. You are saved from seeking 
happiness in the world: this is not a small thing. 
O praise God for all you have; and trust Him for 
all you want! Peace be with your spirits ! 


I am, dear ALLECK, yours affectionately, 


J. WESLEY. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
MY DEAR ALLECK, London, August 16, 1778. 


You have long been under that temptation of de- 
spising the day of small things: although, indeed, 
they are not small things which God has done for 
you already.. That you are still too lukewarm is 
most certain: you have need to stir up the gift of 
God that is in you; and you have need to praise 
Him, that His hand is still upon you for good, pre- 
serving you from presumptuous sins. You ought to 
besensible ofthis, and to be thankful for it, which you 
may be without “ applauding yourself.” That you 
have ‘“‘no right to expect the continuance of your 
health” is undoubtedly true: that is, you cannot 
claim it from God’s justice; you do not merit it at 
His hands. But is this the measure whereby He 
deals with his poor creatures? Does He give us no 
more blessings than we deserve? Does He treat 
us, in all things, according to his justice? Not so; 
but mercy rejoices over judgment! Therefore, ex- 
pect from Him, not what you deserve, but what you 
want—health of soul and health of body: ask, and 
you shall receive; seek, and you shall find; not 
for your worthiness, but because “ worthy is the 
Lamb.” 
The peace of God be with all your spirits ! 


I am, dear ALLECK, yours affectionately, 


J. WESLEY. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
MY DEAR ALLECK, Bristol, Sept. 27, 1778. 


I am afraid the late return of your fits was, in 
some measure, my fault ; because I did not provide 
you with the remedy which, probably, would have 
prevented it. I thought of it, indeed; but went no 
further, when you said your grandmother would 
send you down to the salt water. I doubt you 
have not been there this fine autumn; and now 
the year is too far spent. 

Some time since, I was reading an account of a 
person in France, whom his confessor absolutely 
forbade (for such a time) to think of his sins, and 
ordered him “ to think only of the mercies of God 
in Christ.” It had an admirable effect on that de- 
sponding man. I know not but it might have the 
same upon you. Do not look down, but look up. 
Let not the corruptible body press down the soul, 
and give no place to that evil one who would keep 
you continually poring on the dark side of the 
prospect. There is good determined concerning 
you, and not evil. God has not forsaken you. 
Thou shalt not die, but live, and declare the loving 
kindness of the Lord. He has, indeed, chastised and 
corrected you, but He hath not given you over to 
death. But you must not coop yourself up in the 
house: you must be in the open air as much as 
possible; nay, and you should be on horseback as. 


often as you can. 
# # # * # * # 
I commend you all to Him that careth for you, 


and am, 
Dear ALLEcK, yours affectionately, 


J. WESLEY: 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


DEAR ALLECK, October 28, 1778. 


You never need be afraid of writing to me too 
often. I am nearly concerned in all that concerns 
you; and am, therefore, always well pleased to 
hear from you, and to find you are still setting 
your face heavenward. 

The directing as to this, or that means, is as 
much an answer to prayer as if the cure was imme- 
diately wrought. But, it will be a double blessing, 
if you give yourself up to the great Physician, that 
He may heal soul and body together; and, un- 
questionably, this is His design. He wants to give 
you, and my dear Mrs. Knox, both inward and 
outward health. And why not now? Surely all 
things are ready: believe, and receive the blessing. 
There can be no doubt but your bodily disorder 
greatly affects your mind. Be careful to prevent 
the disease, by diet rather than physic. Look up, 
and wait for happy days ! 


Dear Autxck, yours affectionately, 


J. WESLEY. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. | 


DEAR ALLECK, London, July 31, 1779. 


Come when they will, whether I am more or less 
busy, your letters are always welcome. * * * 
If you had had firm and constant health, I do not 
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see how you could have been saved: you would 
have been so admired, caressed, and applauded by 
your well-meaning relations, and perhaps by others, 
that it would have been next to impossible for you 
to have escaped the depths of pride, and the height 
of vanity. But God was merciful to you, and sent 
this affliction to humble and prove you, and shew 
you what was in your heart. In the meantime, 
nothing is more sure than that all these things will — 
work together for some good. 


Far, far beyond thy thought 
His counsel shall appear, 

When fully He the work has wrought 
Which caused thy needless fear! 


Doubtless He may give you an earnest of it 
now. Does not a beam of hope break into your 
soul? Can you help saying, 


‘¢ God is love! I know, I feel! 
Jesus weeps, but loves me still.” 
Peace be with all your spirits! 


I am, dear ALLEcK, yours affectionately, 


J. WESLEY, 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


DEAR ALLECK, London, Dec. 23, 1779. 


Tue whole account of yourself which you still give, 
convinces me more and more of what I have once 
and again observed, concerning the nature of your 
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disorder. It is undeniable, 1. That you have a 
bodily complaint. Your nerves are greatly disor- 
dered; and although it is only now and then that 
this rises so high as to occasion a fit, yet it has a 
constant influence upon you, so as to cause a dejec- 
tion of spirits. This dejection is no more imput- 
ed to you as a sin, than the flowing of the blood 
in your veins, 2. Although I will not say you 
have no faith, yet it is certain your faith is 
small; and you are fearful, because you are of 
little faith : this is another source of your uneasiness. 
3. You want to have the love of God fully shed 
abroad in your heart: you have only now and then 
a little touch of thankfulness, a small spark of that 
divine fire; and hence anger, or at least fretfulness 
and peevishness, more or less, will naturally arise. 
Add to these, 4. the main cause—diabolical agency. 
Satan will surely take occasion, from the situation 
you are in, to inject a thousand thoughts; and will 
then accuse you for them: but he, not you, shall 
answer for them to God. God is on your side: 
He knows whereof you are made; and Jesus careth 
for you. He keeps you, and my dear Mrs. Knox, as 
the apple of an eye; His Spirit helps your infirmi- 
ties; Heis purifying you in that furnace; and when 
you have been tried, you shall come forth as 
gold. Expect the blessing: is it not at hand ? 


I am, my dear ALLEcK, yours affectionately, 


J. WESLEY. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


DEAR ALLECK, Near London, Jan. 28, 1780. 


Ir will certainly be worth your while to make a 
trial of that mineral water; it is highly probable 
God will make it a means of lessening, if not 
removing, your bodily disorder. That this is in a 
considerable degree scorbutic, I cannot make any 
question ; as one almost constant symptom of the 
scurvy is a great depression of the spirits. * * * * 
I cannot advise you, in the mean time, to shut 
yourself up at home; it is neither good for your 
body nor your mind. You cannot possibly have 
bodily health without daily exercise in the open - 
air; and you have no reason to expect the spirit 
of a healthful mind unless you use the means 
that God has ordained. You well know, faith cometh 
by hearing: I should, therefore, advise you to 
lose no opportunity of hearing; and trust God 
with the event. You are not likely to be in a 
more uncomfortable state than you are already. 
And which is the greater evil of the two, even sup- 
posing the worst? Certainly, your having two fits is 
a less evil than your losing fifty precious oppor- 
tunities. Oh! break through that fear, which is a 
mere snare of the devil. I commend you and 
yours to Him that is ready to save you in soul and . 
body ; and am, 


Dear ALLECK, yours affectionately, 


J. WESLEY. 
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FROM. THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR ALLECK, : London, Nov. 18, 1780. 


My mind is exactly the same towards you as it 
has been for several years; with this only differ- 
ence (which is very natural), that the longer I 
know you the more I love you. I am not soon 
tired of my friends. My brother laughs at me, and 
says, “ Nay, it signifies nothing to tell you any 
thing; for whomever you once love, you will love 
on through thick and thin.” 
* # & # # * * 

As I have frequently observed to you, I am_still 
persuaded it is chiefly your body which presses 
down your soul; and, if it please God to heal 
your body, I doubt not your mind will be: far 
easier. I do not at all despair of seeing you a 
happy man, full of joy and peace in believing. 
Look up; and expect Him that is mighty to save. 


I am, dear ALLECK, yours most affectionately, 


J. WESLEY. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


DEAR ALLECK, London, December 23, 1780. 


You are very ingenious in finding out arguments 
against yourself; and, ifyou set your wit to it, they 
will never be wanting. Besides, there is an old 
sophister, who has been puzzling causes for these 
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six thousand years, that will always be ready to 
supply you with reasons for every kind of unbelief. 
But, “ God will not give faith to the double-minded ; 
to him who asks what he does not desire to receive.” 
No, not while he is double-minded: but, He will 
first take away your double-mindedness (perhaps 
while you are reading this)! and then give you the 
faith to which all things are possible. ‘ Yes, to- 
morrow, or at some other time.” No time like 
the time present! “ To-day, if you will hear his 
voice,” He says, “ I am thy salvation.” Why not to- 
day? Is not one day with Him as a thousand 
years? And whatever He could do in a thousand 
years, can He not do in one day? That this cannot 
be done without a miracle, is absolutely certain. 
But, why should not you expect that miracle? 
This is no presumption; it is an expectation that 
the God of truth will not be worse than his word. 
He will not, Alleck! He will not! Do not 
imagine He will. He knows your simpleness. All 
your faults are before Him; and it may be, the word 
is just now gone forth, “ I will heal him, for my 
own name’s sake.” Do not reason, but look up! 
Let your heart (dull and cold as it is) cry out, 
“« Be it unto me, according to thy word!” 


I am ever yours, 


J. WESLEY. 


VOL. IV. C 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


DEAR ALLECK, Near London, Feb. 5, 1784. 
* % * * sd 


As to the love of praise, I do not doubt but you 
have much more of it than you want; and I am 
persuaded the Great Physician shews you the dis- 
ease on purpose that he may cure it. But yet, I 
apprehend, you a little mistake. You blame your- 
self, where no blame is. “ To be pleased with the 
approbation of our fellow-creatures,” is no part of 
corrupt nature. It belongs to our pure nature ; 
and to cherish it in a degree, is a duty, and-not 
a sin. 
+ * # # * 


Peace be with you and yours ! 
I am, my dear ALLECK, ever yours, 


J. WESLEY. 


FROM THE SAME TO 'THE SAME. 


DEAR ALLECK, Coleraine, June 8, 1785. 
* * * * * 


Havine now deeply considered your case, I send 
you my matured thoughts; which I beg Mrs. 
Knox and you impartially to consider in the pre- 
sence of God. But, beware you do not fix your 
judgment before you hear the cause: otherwise I 
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shall lose my labour; and you may lose your life, 
if not your soul. 

You say, “ The reason why I do not go out is 
this, I am afraid of falling in the street. And I 
do not attend the church, or the preaching-house, 
for fear I should fall down there, and disturb the 
congregation.” 

This is the clear state of the case. The ques- 
tion is, then, Is this reason sufficient, or is it not? 

I am fully persuaded, it is not. For, first, you 
are by no means sure that you shall fall down in 
the church, or in the congregation. You have 
great reason to hope you shall not: although, I 
should not wonder if your fits were now both more 
frequent and more severe than they are. 

But, secondly, Does not common sense teach 
us, e malis minimum? Now, I insist upon it, that 
your falling in the street or congregation once 
every month, is a less evil than the shutting your- 
self up; so that, were it pronounced by a voice 
from heaven, “ Either shut thyself up, or endure 
this shame once a month, or even once a week,— 
take thy choice ;” it would be wisest to choose 
the latter, for it is incomparably the less evil of 
the two. . 

It is indisputably pla to every impartial per- 
son, that, by thus cooping yourself up, you hurt 
your body; by want of air and exercise, you 
weaken it continually. I wonder you have not fits 
every day. And you hurt your soul by neglect- 
ing the ordinances of God, which you have no 
authority to do, unless you were sick in bed. 

My dear Alleck, let there be no delay! Break 
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through ! at all hazards, break through! Go out this 
very day, and trust God! If your mother hinders 
you, she kills you with kindness ; and I am not sure 
it will not cost her the life of another child, though 
God tries milder methods first. I say again, go 
out to-day, and every day. It will help both your 
body and soul, as well as remove a great burden 
from the mind of 


Yours in tender affection, 


J. WESLEY. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


DEAR ALLECK, Dublin, July 10, 1785. 
* * * ok * 


Wuar I advise you to is this: every fair day, 
walk to, if not round, the churchyard. When you 
are a little hardened by this, you may venture, at 
a convenient opportunity (suppose on a Sunday 
morning), to attend the public worship. Till you 
do, I cannot say you are in God’s way; and, 
therefore, I am not sure you will find his blessing. 
* % # * # 

Peace be with all your spirits! We are to sail 

to-night. : 


My dear ALLECcK, adieu! 


21. 


FROM ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. TO GEORGE 
SCHOALES, ESQ. 


1795. [No other date. ] 


Tue subject on which you have particularly written 
at present, is as interesting as it is painful. I do 
not wonder it has engaged your friendly concern ; 
and I wish sincerely I could be the instrument of 
realismg your benevolent views. But, alas! my 
friend, if my intimacy with great men were even 
as close as you seem to suppose, my interference, 
‘Iam convinced, would avail little or nothing. * * 
Do not, I beseech you, infer from this, that I am 
an altered man; and that, by mixing with the 
world, I have lost, at least in part, my original 
warmth of philanthropy. No, my friend, I have 
only learned to form a truer estimate of my own 
power and of other men’s professions; and not to 
mistake civility for friendship, nor common acts of 
courtesy for the pledges of any thing more than, 
at best, their own occasional repetition. 

But, in this case, I should imagine, your friend 
may entertain good hopes from his own application 
to the Irish Government. I believe it is, at this 
moment, conducted on as fair and liberal principles 
as it has been at any period. And that, therefore, 
where the claims are such as to be entitled to 
attention, influence would be unnecessary. 

* * * Write to me, I pray you, and tell me 
what you are doing. I am interested sincerely for 
those to whom you are attached; but I am, most 
of all, interested for yourself. 

You would gratify me much, by finding out for 
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me how Cowper the poet is at present. If you 
ever see Mr. Newton, of St. Mary’s,, Woolnoth, he 
is the man to inform you. Have you ever met 
with Mr. Wilberforce? I wish to know something 
of him as a private man ; for, in public, I think he 
is a paragon of honesty. 


Ever yours, 


ALEXANDER KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Jan. 31st, 1796. _ 


Havine received so many (three at least) of 
your letters sincesI have written to you, I feel 
bound in duty, as, believe me, I am impelled by 
inclination, to tell you how sincerely I am obliged 
to you. I have been so much accustomed to 
receive letters of a kind calculated to vex me, that. 
the postman’s rap at the door always affects my 
nerves. But, when my servant (Michael, you 
know) hands me a letter of yours, the very super- 
scription sets me to rights at once; and I am ready 
to forgive the previous agitation, the ease which 
succeeds is so pleasant. 

Never were you more completely mistaken, 
than in supposing me methodised. In truth, I rather 
suspect that you harbour no such thought. You, 
perhaps, even inferred, from my negligence, that I 
had become more unmethodical than ever; and, 
therefore, took the gentlest method possible of 
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applying friendly correction. If this was your 
design, I sincerely thank you; but I cannot flatter 
you with the hope of much success. I deem 
myself, in that respect, fit only for the hospital of 
incurables. I am far from justifying my irregulari- 
ties; but I think, impartially (and I hope the 
gracious God will deem), that they are matter of 
misfortune, rather than of crime. After all, 1 have 
reason to be thankful that my bad habits are to be 
ranked amongst foibles rather than sins; for I 
fear, if the latter were the case, I should be undone, 
from the pure want of self-government. 

The truth is, that both the state of my health, 
and the circumstances in which Providence has 
placed me, are highly unfavourable to regularity. 
From the former cause, I am obliged to do what I 
engage in, not as I would, but as I can; to begin, 
_to break off, to begin again, to undo, to recom- 
mence, to blot several sheets of paper before I can 
fill one. ‘Thus many a forenoon passes off fruit- 
lessly ; and, when the dining hour comes, then 
the second cause begins to operate: then I must, if 
' possible, get into company; for, so surely as I 
spend a whole day alone (and even this, however, 
I do sometimes doom myself to), I am the worse 
for it: and you know I have no other alternative 
than to be alone, or go abroad. The evening, of 
course, is, in general, an unavoidable vacation; 
and though, on my return home, I sometimes sit 
down to work, and continue to a late hour, I have, 
almost always, cause to repent it. 

«“ Then,” you'll say, “ why don’t you rise early, 
and devote the morning to business?” Indeed, 
because I cannot. If I am awake much before 
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nine, I feel jaded through the morning : my morn- 
ing sleeps are, usually, the soundest and the most 
comfortable ; and, when I want them, I suffer for 
it. Besides, my health is so exceedingly precarious, 
and, when I am ill, I am so very ill, that I am 
afraid to attempt conquering even a bad habit, for 
fear of worse consequences. And J must add, with 
respect to this particular, that I am so haunted 
with the dread of morbid melancholy, and I have 
found my spirits so much more liable to depression 
in the morning than at any other part of the day, 
that I am afraid of beginning it too soon. From 
all this arises a sort of busy idleness; a want, and: 
yet a waste, of time; a trifling away of hours, and 
yet an inability to command minutes; a neglect of 
many a duty, and, at the same time, almost the 
impossibility of doing otherwise. To this, then, 
and this only, you are to attribute my negligence 
towards you. I cannot send you merely a few 
lines; and, at the same time, find it completely 
impracticable to fill half a sheet. I think to-day, 
Pll do it to-morrow. But to-morrow, perhaps, 
brings some indispensable avocation: I must go 
out to the other side of the town, perhaps; and 
then, assuredly, the morning is lost too. Thus I 
may say, “ to will is present with me, but, how to 
perform that which is good, I find not.” 

In a short time I hope to be able to send you 
a new edition of my “ Thoughts on the Will of the 
People.” I shall, probably, have a number of them 
sent over, and, perhaps, put into the hands of 
Burke, Lord Auckland, &c. * * * 


I must now only bid you adieu ! 
A. K, 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Bellarena, Co. Derry, 1797, 
[no other date. | 


se “i * TI congratulate you on your friend 
Lawrence’s speech: there is much strong sense in 
it; and the doctrine of invasion, which you spoke 
of, urged with earnestness. ‘This latter idea, how- 
ever, I take to be nearly as chimerical as the old 
enchanter Merlin’s plan of fortifying Britain with 
a wall of brass. Whatever might have been done 
in that way was lost at the only possible season, 
for want of honesty and unanimity among the asso- 
ciated powers. Their want of unanimity was ob- 
vious to all the world; and, had there been either 
honesty or wisdom, they would have sought to 
divide France within itself, by the frank avowal of 
such a purpose as would have attached to each 
other all the lovers of order. This was the urgent 
advice of Mallet du Pan, Calonne, and Dumou- 
riez: but, neglecting this, because “‘ he that doeth 
evil hateth the light,” they made their attack like 
common, self-interested invaders; and by that 
means, created a common cause among all parties 
who did not wish to see their country mangled by 
the savage policy of unfeeling Machiavelians. I 
wish I could acquit Great Britam from being a 
party in this “ mystery of iniquity.” But what 
else could be the event? “ He that soweth ini- 
quity shall reap vanity.” With respect to the 
assessment, however, 1 entirely agree with your 
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friend : indeed, I think much more might be said in 
favour of it than has been adduced yet. It strikes me 
as one of the most substantially useful measures that 
ever was adopted. In my mind, the great foible in 
the English character has been a passion for war. 
How loud have the people been in their clamours, 
again and again, against such ministers as shewed 
an unwillingness to embark in it! The business 
of the Ialkland Islands is still fresh in our me- 
mory; even the American war was popular, till 
disappointment opened the national eyes: in short, 
it has almost been a general rule. The great reason 
of this was the funding system, which made it 
practicable to raise money without sensible bur- 
dens. The cure for this national pride, this rageful 
appetence for glory and conquest, will be to let the 
people feel the full expense of the bloody game. 
After this, they will be less disposed to provoke 
warfare, when they have experienced the effects at 
their firesides, which they now never do. 

As a thirst for warlike predominance has been 
the political fault; so, I think, luxury, in the largest 
sense, is the grand civil vice of England. Tor this 
evil (which political philosophers have always set 
down as one of the last stages in that course by 
which nations go on to their ruin), I cannot con- 
ceive a remedy at once so mild and so efficient as 
such an universal impost as the present. They 
now feel a necessity for retrenchment, which they 
neyer experienced before, Many will, probably, 
awake out of their dream of vanity, and will learn, 
in a school the most instructive, the extreme folly 
of ostentatious expenditure: and what they com- 
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mence because they cannot help it, it may be 
hoped they will continue from conviction. 

Let me add, too, the pleasure they will feel, 
_after their political Lent of three years and a half 
shall be over, in the sensible increase of income 
that will ensue. My only fear is, that the delight 
will then intoxicate them, and do away, in a sort 
of national carnival, the lesson their comparative 
poverty has taught them. 

Enough of politics, for once. Write to me by 
the next post: I have set you an example. My 
love to all your house—the love of this family 
to you. 

Yours ever, 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR FRIEND. August 31. [No date of the year. ] 


I nave been of late strangely omissive in writing 
- to you, but I have been even more so to some 
others; so that, at this moment, I feel more than 
one load (it is not, however, a very heavy one) on 
my mind. One catise of my not writing to you 
is, that I have very little to say. I know nothing 
which all the world does not know, as to facts; 
and, if I reason more profoundly than some others, 
to what purpose write my lucubrations when they 
are not over pleasant, and when, after all, they 
may be profoundly wrong? The truth is, we are, 
_as well as Milton, “ fall’n on evil days;” and our 
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best consolation in them would be what he speaks 
of in that same delightful passage, when, having 
described himself — 


*« In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 
And solitude,” 


He adds, 


*¢ Yet not alone, while Thou 
Visit’st my slumbers nightly, or when morn 
Purples the East.” 


But who was this Visitant ? we must go back a 
little to see :— 
“¢ Thou, 
Nor of the Muses nine, nor on the top 
Of old Olympus dwell’st ; but, heavenly born, 
Before the hills appeared, or fountains flowed, 
Thou with Eternal Wisdom didst converse : 
Wisdom, thy sister ; and with her didst play 
In presence of th’ Almighty Father, pleased 
With thy celestial song.” 





In short, Milton’s muse, here nobly described 
from the 8th chapter of Proverbs, was the Holy 
Spirit. (This, however, is Milton’s addition to 
Solomon’s account; for it is Wisdom the latter 
describes,—that is, the Eternal Logos, as I most 
soberly understand it.) But, happily, this Divine 
Spirit is a muse not confined to poets: we need 
it no less than Milton; and we may have it if we 
rightly “ ask it.” 

The picture in Milton is somewhat mythologic, 
but is warranted by Solomon’s language. The 
poet represents the Logos and the Divine Spirit 
as two delightful children, singing and gaily dis- 
porting in the presence of the Fons Deitatis, the 
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Eternal Father. Milton adds the Divine Spirit; 
for this is strictly Solomon’s picture of Wisdom; 
“ Then was I by Him, as one brought up with 
Him; and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always 
before Him.” Milton read Hebrew constantly, 
therefore he takes the literal term. That you 
may see it to full advantage, I'll transcribe Bishop 
Lowth’s beautiful Latin version of the whole 
passage. 


“‘ Cum Jehovah ccelos ornaret, ego adfui : 
Cum super faciem abyssi circulum describeret ; 
Cum, superne, firmaret ethera ; 

Cum stabiliret abyssi fontes ; 

Cum mari decretum suum ederet, 

Ne aque transirent prescriptum limitem ; 
Cum designaret telluris fundamenta,— 
Tum aderam Illi alumna, 

Et eram quotidiane deliciz ; 

Coram Ilo ludebam jugiter, 

Ludebam in orbe terrarum ejus, 

Et delicize mez cum filiis hominum.” 


See how I have strayed! and you'll not wonder, 
when you reflect on the whence and the whither: 
I wish I could thus wholly stray. But I am 
obliged to feel that I am rather affording scope to 
my imagination than giving vent to my heart; 
since, being just now obliged to talk to poor — —, 
who, as usual, talks very weakly, I found such _ 
feelings of peevishness in my bosom as have 
brought me down from my flight, and make me 
feel myself a poor creature, notwithstanding all my 
fine talk. But I neither spoke nor looked 
peevishly (I say this lest you should mistake 
me). 
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I am glad of the great alertness* shewn in 
Derry; but I fear tenableness against more than a 
rabble is out of the question. The universal zeal 
of the north is very encouraging. How far the ~ 
new Bishop of Derry will approve of clergymen 
becoming soldiers, I doubt —though I never heard 
his opinion on the subject; but I think he'll dis- 
like it, because it is unseemly and unnecessary. 
Clergymen have, at all times, duties of an ap- 
propriate kind to perform; and their aid never can 
be as secularly beneficial as their secularising of 
themselves will be morally pernicious. Extremities, 
indeed, justify every thing: but extremities are not 
come; and, even in extremities, clergymen might. 
be better employed in collateral services than in 
absolute warfare —so, at least, it strikes me. 

_ Farewell, and believe me always 


Your truly affectionate friend, 


ALEXANDER KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR GEORGE, Dublin, July 20, 1798. 


Se eR ee ee rAty thisemoment al sup- 
pose, I am set down as in place ; but, I assure you, 


Iam but zm transitu. A pensioner I am, much more 


" This remark fixes the year. 
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than a placeman; but it is, as Young says, “a 
‘pensioner on the bounties of an hour :” the next 
hour may unfit me for any thing. 

At the same time, I must own to you, my situa- 
tion for the time being is not unpleasant. It 
gives me something to do; it gives me some power 
to do good-natured things. Every man has it 
in his power to oblige by courtesy, but no man 
‘more than the private secretary of a minister of 
‘state. The same civility from him is valued; 
from another, despised. And there is room for 
amusing speculation too. It is a _ vantage- 
ground, from which the traversings of character 
and conduct may be well seen. I sit often, 
at my ease, and look from my window at the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide of men coming in 
and going out of the castle-yard, “ velut unda 
supervenit undam ;” and, like Lucretius’ Philoso- 
pher, I enjoy it with a calm acquiescence in my 
own quiet destiny. 


« Suave, mari magno turbantibus equora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem.” 


But is this all? It is not. I am gratified (1 
believe, even, I should be proud did not the sword 
hang over my head) at being singled out as the con- 
fidential friend of the honestest and, perhaps, the 
ablest statesman that has been in Ireland for a cen- 
tury. I know of him what the world does not and 
cannot know, and what, if it did know, it most pro- 
bably would not believe. His letters to England, 
on the critically important business of this country, 
pass through my hands frequently; and I am 
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strongly inclined to think that to them we greatly 
owe the promptitude of England to assist us. Hu- 
mane he is, and good-natured beyond the usual 
standard of men. In him it is not merely a habit, 
or a natural quality; but it is a moral duty. And 
yet, when firm decision is requisite, he can well 
exert it. What is best of all, he is in reality what, 
perhaps, Secretary Craggs was only in the encomi- 
astic verse of Pope,—“ statesman, yet friend to 
truth.” Even I may say any thing when I am sup- 
ported by reason. 

His public conduct has gained him the approba- 
tion of all good and moderate men. He has ap- 
peared, in this political hurricane, not like Addison’s 
angel, merely directing the storm of just vengeance, 
but rather like the angel who guided the Ark of 
Noah through the deluge —shedding, from the 
very serenity of his countenance, a ray of hopeful 
brightness over the dark and troubled waters. In 
many instances, loyalty has become impetuous ; 
and his has been the happy energy to moderate 
and restrain it. 

There is no bloodshed for which he does not 
grieve ; and yet he has no tendency to injudicious 
mercy. I had a striking instance of this, the other 
day, when the Sheareses sent to entreat for mercy. 
It was I who conveyed the message from the ordi- 
nary of Newgate; and I was present at the conse- 
quent conversation between Lord Castlereagh and 
the Attorney-General. 

The manner in which the case was considered, 
and the motives which decided it, were interesting 
in the highest degree; because they were the 
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result of the soundest wisdom, and the most genu- 
ine humanity.. 

I shall not, therefore, be sorry, should God spare 
me for any length of time in this world, that I have 
been, for a short period, a courtier. It has served 
even already my knowledge; has given me new 
views; and, perhaps, would soon give me even a 
stronger habit of thinking. But, should it pass 
away to-morrow, the eeelloas will not be useless 
nor unpleasant. 

Why have I written you so ion a letter now, 
and not a line before? Because this is, I believe, 
the first afternoon, this fortnight, which I fee 
had to myself: and I seize this opportunity to 
prove to you, by my endeavour to amuse a sick 
man, that I never would willingly neglect him. 


Yours, most truly, 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Dublin, 1799. [No date.] 


I REcEIVED, and am thankful for, both your letters. 

This country is now so quiet, that it affords © 

no stimulus to epistolary communication ; and, 

therefore, having nothing to say particular, I have 

put off writing from day to day. I am afraid I 

cannot send you a copy of my letter on the Union. 
VOL. IV. D 
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Various reasons, or rather obstacles, prevent my 
sitting down to revise and correct it; and, as it 
now stands, a first rude draught, it is really unfit 
for any man’s perusal. 

I have no ambition to get the character of 
Hibernian slovenliness in composition ; besides, 
I am sick of politics. My bad health and weak 
spirits warn me to keep aloof from them as much 
as possible, and sufficiently suggest (would to God 
I could follow the suggestion), that the only safe 
and happy politics are those of St. Paul, “Hua yde 
TO ToAirevun év oveaurols vmaeyes. (Phil. iii. 20.) 

And yet, so it happens, that, in spite of myself, 
mersor civilibus undis; only, 1 do not plunge into 
them unnecessarily ; which, however, I almost 

think would be the case, were I to write upon the 
- Union, the subject being so abundantly handled ; 
and, at least, by some abler hands: I say some, 
because I hate affectation. There are Union 
writers with whom I am not humble enough (that, 
however, is an improper expression, because humi- 
lity does not a bit imply ignorance of a man’s own 
attainments ; I will, therefore, say, not low enough 
in my own eyes) to feel myself on a par. 

Dr. John Kearney, the vice-provost, is recom- 
mended by the lord-lieutenant to succeed as pro- 
vost; therefore, no doubt is entertained of his 
succeeding. It was highly honourable to the go- 
vernment to act thus right, when the pressure of 
circumstances might have seemed to intimate the 
necessity of turning it to a political account. Go- 
vernment has, by this means, secured the appro- 
bation and confidence of all except a few old razor- 
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faced hacks, who presume to say that government 
has played the fool. 

It has just struck twelve; therefore I have Galy 
time to bid you good night. One word more I 
must add; I have some thoughts of going to Eng- 
land, and soon. If I go, as I may be unable 
to fix any thing before hand, I will write to you on 
my ‘landing ; that, if you can, you may meet me 
wherever I fix myself. 


Truly yours, half asleep, 


A. K. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, June Ist, 1799. 
* 


Hr) + * * I think, please God, I shall see 
England in the course of the summer, and, pos- 
‘sibly, may go to the metropolis; for, to me, who 
rejoice not in theatres, drawing-rooms, operas, nor, 
indeed, in any of the pomps and vanities of this 
fantastic world, summer would be just as good a 
time as any other. 


July 16th, 1799... 


= = * You have the goodness to express _ 
a hope of spending part of the summer with me, 
in some part of England. If this should be at all, 
“it ought to be soon; and, indeed, my state of 
health calls for it speedily. I am really very ill. 
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I have, therefore, formed a plan to go to Eng- 
land in a very few days, to apprise you of my 
landing, and to beseech you to meet me at some 
midway rendezvous, between Chester and London. 
. ° * If you can conveniently do this, 
you may, with God’s blessing, do me essential 
‘service. I know my case is of that kind, in which 
change of air and scene, and continued exercise, 
may do more than all the medicines in the world ; 
and, from various reasons, I know no one with 
whom I could use these means of health so com- 
fortably as with yourself. 

I am neither externally whimsical, nor am I a 
bit bad-tempered; and yet, I have such peculiar 
feelings, as to subject me to uneasinesses unlike 
those of the rest of the world. To you I could 
impart these uneasinesses with freedom; to most 
others, it would be impossible; and an oppor- 
tunity of free disclosure is, to one in my state, 
invaluable. 

I know you love to do good; and, not least, 
to do good to me. If, then, it be in your power; 
put yourself in readiness to comply with my 
summons, 


August. 


I enclose a sketch of an address to absentee 
Irish proprietors, which I drew up at the desire 
(instance, I should say,) of your indefatigable uncle, 
Alcock. You will do well to consider it yourself, 
and ask a few opinions on it. If it should be 
judged not to the purpose, it may be altered. I 
had only a few struck off, merely to be considered, 


TO MISS FERGUSSON. oT 


and have kept the types standing, that any altera- 
tion may be admitted. 


Yours, most truly, 





FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


August 16th, 1799, Northwich, 
MY DEAR MISS FERGUSSON, 25 miles from Chester. 

You expressed so kind an anxiety to hear about 
me, that I should be ungrateful if I omitted writing 
you a line. My health and spirits are, hitherto, 
bettered by my journey: I eat and sleep better 
than before. Already I am an hundred and fifteen 
miles from Holyhead; and I certainly should not 
have believed any human being, that I should have 
borne it so comfortably. How I may be to-morrow, 
I know not; but I hope all will be for the best. 
I certainly fear health more than sickness; but 
I wish to fear neither; in fact, I wish to fear no- 
thing but God. In that sense, and that only, “ is 
the man blessed who feareth alway.” Oh, God, 
grant that I may always so fear! 


Yours, most truly, 


ALEX. KNOX. . 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE REV. DR. ALCOCK. - 
Ase 


MY DEAR DOCTOR, Matlock, Bath, Sept. 17, 1799. 


* : : * I have been now more 
than a month from Ireland; and, I think, I can 
form a better judgment of myself, by much, 
than before I made this excursion. I am clearly 
better; and yet not radically convalescent. I 
have had no very serious attack of low-spiritedness 
since I left Ireland, but I feel enough to convince 
me that it is still hanging about me; though I 
have less apprehension, now, of its ever becoming 
permanent : troublesome, I apprehend, it will and 
must be. But my mind (I mean my animal spirits 
and imagination) are so radically mutable, that 
I do not believe they will, at any time, long wear 
one livery. Ifit be night for a time, the morning 
will follow: not a bright morning, unquestionably, 
but such as will, at least, make life supportable, 
and, perhaps, eventually, happier for me than if 
I had had more sunshine. “Sancho,” said Don 
Quixote, “ whether shall we mark this day with 
chalk or charcoal?” ‘“ With neither, master,” 
says Sancho, “if you'll be ruled by me; but with 
good brown ochre.” With me there is, as yet, 
something worse than this colouring of sober 
brown. There are deep strokes, every now and 
then, of charcoal. But I do not despair of being 
able, at length, so to blend the colours, as to 
attain, at least, a deeper shade of the ochre, if 
nothing better should fall to my lot. 
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I am still, however, of the same kind of hu- 
mour,—I mean, of preferring my particular kind 
of lowness to any other. I have more and more 
reason to be thankful that my anxieties are not 
about this world; for, with all soberness of mind, 
and with all the increased cheerfulness induced 
by change of scene, exercise, company, and a 
fortnight’s residence in one of the loveliest spots in 
the British Empire, I still persevere in asserting 
that my religious anxieties (however partly hypo- 
chondriacal they may have been) were well worth 
suffering, for the sake of the interchanges of sweet 
serenity and exalted hope: and sorry should I 
be — nay, I should deprecate as the worst of 
evils,—that I should recover of the one, at the 
expense of losing the other. 

I was extremely ill when I left Ireland, and 
continued so until I went on from Bangor ferry. 
The bold scenery of the Welsh mountains, at 
length, caught my fancy; and I began to feel some 
little revival. This increased as I travelled for- 
ward through Flintshire, where the marks of hu- 
man happiness that appeared all around, solaced 
my spirits and cheered my heart. Considering 
my state on leaving Ireland, I became wonderfully 
comfortable, and was actually capable of relishing 
and attending to every object that was interesting. 

From Buxton, after ten days’ stay, I proceeded 
to Castleton; where I went to the extremity of 
the famous Cavern of Peaks Hole. I had with me 
two pleasant men-—George Knox, the ex-com- 
missioner, and William Smyth, the unionist; and 
was a good deal amused with my subterraneous 
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journey. They parted from me the next day, 
when I went on to Chatsworth; and, thence, the 
day after, came hither, where I shall have been 
three weeks, if I live till the day after to-morrow. 
I again met George Knox here; and he and I 
lived together till he went on to London. 

To the beauties of this place, written descrip- 
tion could do no manner of justice: so picturesque 
a spot I never before beheld. Perhaps you have 
been here: if so, you need not have the impres- 
sion revived, for you could not lose it: and if you 
have not been here, you can have no idea of it. 
The Dargle, Glyn of the Downs, or any other 
scenes in the county of Wicklow, are tame and 
flat compared to it: it is absolute Fairy Land.” 

I am undetermined as to my future move- 
ments. I believe I shall leave this on Friday, and 
go to Rotheram, in Yorkshire, to spend a day or 
two with a worthy gentleman who has been so 
good as to take a liking to me, and who leaves 
this to-morrow. I shall then take a tour south- 
ward ; and, after viewing here some of the wildest, 
shall take a look at some of the richest, parts of 
the kingdom. What I shall do then must depend 
upon feeling. I sincerely hope you are well: no 
one wishes you better than 


Yours, most truly, 


ALEXANDER KNOX. 
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EXTRACT FROM FRAGMENTARY PAPERS OF 
A DIARY. 


Shrewsbury, Nov. 16th, 1799. 


I am, this day, so clearly worse than I have been 
yet, that I can expect nothing but that my dis- 
order will increase to a height of which I am now 
incapable of forming an idea. There is but one 
way in which I can have relief; and that seems 
further from me than ever. A serious sense of 
religion would remove all my uneasinesses at once : 
but of this I seem to myself to grow, every day, 
almost every hour, less and less susceptible. 

I cannot be an adequate judge of my own 
case; but, as far as I can judge, I have little room 
for comfort. If I could now look back on a life of 
religion, I might fairly attribute my present feel- 
ings to disease; but I cannot derive this satis- 
faction from a review of my conduct. Religion 
has, for the last two years, been much in my 
thoughts and in my affections; but I had always 
the consciousness of an unchanged heart: I was 
never convinced. of sin; never evangelically hum- 
bled; never had a believing view of the Redeemer ; 
never was thoroughly ready to part with all for 
the pearl of great price. I have had strong de- 
sires, great anxieties of mind, an earnest wish that 
God should make me a Christian; but never was 
thoroughly disposed to take the steps necessary on 
my own part. I certainly watched against sin; 
I think, in general, against internal as well as 
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external sin; and my delicacy of inward feeling, in 
this respect, was such, that the rising of a proud 
or worldly thought discomposed, and ruffled me 
instantly: I mean, it made me unhappy to feel 
such a thing in me. But, still I was afraid; and 
now I think the event is verifying that I had no 
root in myself. 

What strengthens my belief in this respect is, 
that my feelings of religion never led me to seek 
the public means of grace, nor much to relish 
them when I joined in them. I went to church 
and endeavoured faintly to join in prayer; but I 
had no thirst for the water of life. Let me hear 
what preachers soever, I heard them coldly; and 
often my uneasinesses were increased. Ihad in me 
the evil heart of unbelief; and the word only 
profits in proportion as it is mixed with faith in 
those that hear. 

The only means of grace that I used with 
satisfaction were reading and private prayer. In 
the latter I was a good deal engaged; retiring, 
generally, many times in a day, but seldom con- 
tinuing longer than ten minutes, or a quarter of 
an hour at most, at a time. And often I thought 
I could appeal to God for my oneness of desire 
after true religion. In prayer, too, I often had 
sensible enlargement; often knelt down in dark- 
ness and distress, and was obliged, frequently, 
before I rose, to thank God for a little softening — 
a dawn, as it were, of consolation. Reading, too, 
I often found relief and pleasure in; particularly 
books of the spiritual kind, describing the exercises 
of a Christian’s heart. In reading these, I used to 
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feel glows of good desire, which always brought 
comfort. Pious biography, such as Burnet’s “ Life 
of Hale,” and Doddridge’s “ Life of Colonel Gar- 
diner,” I read with much satisfaction; and, I once 
hoped, with profit. 

But still, as I said, my religion rested chiefly 
in desire: I stuck at the first stage, like those, 
in the Prophet, who are brought to the birth, but 
there is not strength to bring forth. I often 
thought I loved God, as far as love could be 
implied in desire: I desired that the fear of God 
should rule, and the love of God should animate 
my heart; and in these, undoubtedly, I saw not 
only the perfection of, but the only true, hap- 
piness. I felt neither the fear of God, nor the 
love of God, in that fixed practical manner which 
constitutes the life of religion; but I must say, 
that, for the space of nearly twelve months, I so 
valued these tempers, as comparatively to value 
nothing else. 

I think, too, I may say I had no bosom sin 
which I wished to have spared. I really loved no 
sin. My happiness appeared to me to lie in pure 
goodness, In communion with God, and in a ready. 
disposition to keep all his commandments. This 
state of mind, therefore, was my one object; I was 
easy about health, or life, or the world, provided 
this religion of the heart were to be my portion. 
When these desires were strongest in me, I was’ 
happiest; and became unhappy in proportion as 
they declined. 

But, in all these desires, there was much, if not 
an entire, working of fancy. I combined, with 
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religious feelings and.tempers, ‘the idea of happi- 
ness; and wished for those, that I might be happy. 
I was always conscious that I had no view to God’s 
glory, nor any right sense of my own misery through 
sin; but I had, certainly, no worldly end: I had 
not even an idea of happiness without religion. 
Every thing else that I could at all desire, appeared 
to me but a body, of which religion must be the 
soul. 

In these times, there was much inequality in my 
feelings : my comforts, and even (to my apprehen- 
sion) my desires, would go off in a moment; and 
darkness, deadness, and. confusion, would take place. 
I remember to have spent nights in Dublin, without 
the consciousness of a religious feeling, as if in 
mental torpor in that particular respect; when, 
perhaps, towards morning the desire would revive, 
and a little comfort, of course, return. Often I 
have knelt down to prayer in an earnest frame of 
mind, and a thought would start up, and so un- 
hinge my mind instantly, as to make any comfort- 
able performance of the duty impossible. 
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FROM ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. TO THE 
REV. DR. ALCOCK. 


MY DEAR DOCTOR, Shrewsbury, Nov. 8, 1799. 


I nave had it in view to write to you for several 
days past. I wrote to Mr. Watson, immediately 
on receipt of yours, giving my full approbation of 
the Bishop of Ferns’ suggestion. I really con- 
sented to this alteration with all my heart; as I 
dearly love abbreviation, and have many a time 
thrown things out, neck and heels, at a much. less 
respectable hint than that of the good bishop. 

Iam sorry to tell you, that, whatever hopes of 
amendment I entertained shortly ago, are now 
nearly overthrown. The cold weather has attacked 
already my irritable nerves with such rude violence, 
as to make me, on the whole, as bad as ever. My 
case is a very distressing one. 

“ The spirit of a man may bear his infirmity, 
but a wounded spirit who can bear?” How I un- 
derstand these last words! Indeed, both first and 
last: for I have felt, occasionally, that a whole 
spirit is a murus aheneus. 

The thing called religious melancholy may be, 
for aught I know, a real disease. But I do not 
think that it is my disease: I rather believe that 
religion is my master passion; and that, of course, 
my bad nerves work upon that, as in a covetous 
man they would produce apprehensions of dying a 
beggar. My views of religion, when my mind is 
unclouded, all are cheerful and happy.. I see it as 
a divine combination of every thing that tends to 
exalt and-to enrich human nature; and I cannot 
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form (I hardly think I am disposed to form) any 
idea of comfort, even for one moment, without it. 
But, when I think my religion is declining, that 
thought is my misery. Had not my disorder this 
power over me, it would be as harmless to me as 
the serpent was to St. Paul. 
J think I shall try Bath. I am not much 
inclined to grow tired of a place: I, rather, become 
more attached to it, and am loath to move. We 
have been living at an inn since Saturday; but 
George Schoales, who wrote to you yesterday, has, 
no doubt, told you what contributed to make it 
agreeable. He adheres to me with persevering 
kindness ; and, in doing so, he is exercising both 
“ brotherly kindness and charity.” Ill off as I am, 
I should be much worse but for such a friend. 

This letter is not a pleasant one; but I hope 
youll account it better than none. It is, at least, 
an expression of the unchangeable regard and love 
with which I am, at all times, and in all circum- 
stances, 

Ever yours, 


ALEXANDER KNOX. | 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Shrewsbury, Nov. 17, 1799. 

MY DEAR DOCTOR, Sunday evening. 
I was sincerely concerned to learn that you have 
been prevented from coming to Dublin by a severe 
cold and rheumatism. I myself have felt so much 
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already from the keenness of the winds, that I can 
easily conceive how sufficient they are to excite an 
insurrection in any constitution where there is 
either weakness: in the governing powers, or dis- 
affection in the subordinate parts. But I know 
also (I only wish I knew it more habitually and 
permanently) that disease does not, necessarily, 
destroy happiness. 

If we are not wanting to ourselves, we may 
derive advantage from every situation. But there 
is something in indisposition (when it is not ex- 
tremely painful) that has a tendency to sober the 
mind, to withdraw it from inferior satisfactions, and 
almost to. force it to have recourse, not to the 
streams (which are, so often, either muddy or dry), 
but to the source and spring. For my own part, 
my ideas of real comfort. are so much more asso- 
ciated with sickness than with health, that I am 
almost made uneasy by the idea of the latter. I 
do not wish for it,—nay, I almost deprecate it. 
This, perhaps, is distrust in God; I fear it is: but 
“the heart knoweth its own bitterness ;” and I 
have infinitely more bitter reflections to make on 
my times of health than of sickness. It is, in my 
mind, excellently arranged in our Litany, “ in all 
time of our tribulation, in all time of our wealth:”| 
the position of the expressions indicating a climax, 
and, of course, teaching, in the strongest manner, 
that prosperity is only to be feared less than death 
and judgment. 

I am, at this moment, writing on Richard 
Baxter’s “Account of his own Life ;” which I could 
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wish you had this night in your possession. Many 
parts would so please you as to drive off your 
rheumatism. It contains every species of import- 
ant matter, theoretical and practical, theological, 
moral, political, and historical. It is a close 
printed folio of, I suppose, seven hundred pages. 
But, what is the most remarkable circumstance in 
the whole, is, that he should have achieved such 
unexampled labours in. such wretched health. 
Unless you were to read his own account of 
himself, you could have no idea of his continued 
sufferings; and it is next to a miracle, that he 
should have made his way through such pains and 
weaknesses, to such an age as seventy-six. “ From 
the age,” says he, “ of twenty-one till near twenty- 
three, my weakness was so great, that I expected 
not to live a year; and, my own soul being under 
the serious impression of matters of another world, 
I was exceeding desirous to communicate those 
apprehensions to such ignorant, presumptuous, 
careless sinners, as the world abounds. with.” 

Such was, in part, the originating cause of that 
pious ardour which distinguishes his practical © 
writings. You see, from the dedication of his 
“ Saints, everlasting Rest,” in particular, that he 
wrote it under extreme weakness, and near appre- 
hension of death. Such are the advantages which 
arise from indifferent health. If I meet a copy of 
this work, I will send it to you. 

The one which I have mentioned as now before 
me, belongs to the Rev. Mr. Thomas Stedman, a 
worthy clergyman of this town. He has been, 
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though not an author, a most useful publisher ; 
and, by that, I knew something of him before I 
came hither. We have experienced much kind 
attention from him. I suppose the church service 
is no where more soberly performed than in his 
church in this town (St. Chad’s). He is, also, a use- 
ful, conscientious preacher. His best known publi- 
cation is Dr. Doddridge’s Letters. He -has, also, 
published a most useful collection of letters to 
himself, from Mr. Orton,—a liberal, pious, and 
wise Presbyterian minister. I got a copy of these 
from Mr. Browne, and intended, at first, to send 
them to you: but, writing to the Bishop of 
Kilmore, the evening after I came here, and not 
doubting but I should get as many sets here as I 
chose, I sent them to him; and, when I inquired 


_ the next day, found they were out ofprint. There 


is, however, a second edition now at press; to 
which will be added a second volume of Letters to 
Mr. Stedman from Sir James Stonehouse. When 
these come out, we'll take care they shall be sent 
to you. 

I got, also, from Mr. Stedman, a book which 
_ pleased me very much— Memoirs of Mark Hildes- 
ley, bishop of Sodor and Man. His memoirs are 
by much the smallest part ; but there are number- 
less curious and interesting papers, in which I 
think you will have much satisfaction. You will 
recognise Bishop Hildesley as a kindred spirit—he ~ 
having laboured, like yourself, to extend the know- 
ledge of the Scriptures. You will, also, be de- 
lighted with Dr. Johnson’s letter at page 431. 

VOL. IV. i 
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Probably, however, you have read this last already ; 
as, I think, Boswell gives it in Johnson’s Life. 
* * * * * * * 


Farewell, my worthy friend ; and believe me 
Most affectionately“and lastingly yours, 


ALEXANDER KNOX. 


P.S. The date of Dr. Johnson’s letter is the 
13th of August, 1766, by which you may find it m 
Boswell. Some parts of this would have been the 
best address to absentees. 


{ 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM THE SAME TO 
THE REV. THOMAS STEDMAN. 


MY DEAR SIR, Bristol Hotwells, Dec. 10th, 1799. 


* * * * To the kindness of your letter I can 
make no adequate return. I wish I could agree 
with you in the opinion you have formed of me; 
but, I assure you, I must advance much in goodness 
before I can be conscious of realising, in any 
degree, your kind, but too partial idea. Had I 
happened to write yesterday, my remarks on this 
part of your letter would have been much more 
despondent; but this has been one of my tolerable 
days. But, indeed, I am beset with trials and 
difficulties; and whether I am yet to be ranked 
with the “wise” or “foolish virgins,” is to me a 
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matter of deep and awful doubt. If, however, 
this doubt inspired habitual practical anxiety to 
make my calling and election sure, I should take 
even this to be a sign of something radically good. 
Even this consolation I cannot yet grasp. May 
God lead me by a way which I know not! 

I have met Adam Clarke* (whom you once 
mentioned to me) here in Bristol. I believe I told 
you that he is a countryman of mine; and I have 
been gratified to find him a very respectable kind 


» * The following letter, which reflects equal credit on the writer and on 
the person to whom he writes, is curiously characteristic, and deeply inter- 
esting. It is one of the very few from Dr. Adam Clarke to Mr. Knox 
which I have found among a mass of miscellaneous papers. I have given it, 
as illustrative of the honest warmth with which Dr. Clarke avows at once his 
obligations, his feelings, and his sentiments. After the fears which Mr. 
Knox had entertained in 1799, with what pleasure must he have read the 
cordial profession of a better creed, at a time when the increasing wisdom 
of two-and twenty additional years had matured his friend’s ecclesiastical 
principles. 

“ Mr. Cooke’s, Ormond Quay, 
“ DEAR MR. KNOX, June 11, 1821. 


*¢ You have done me sufficient honour in stating your desire to see me, 
and your intention of coming into Dublin for that purpose. You are now one 
of the oldest friends I have in the world. I well remember the time when 
you took pains to direct my inexperienced youth in the right way. That 
T have laboured to cultivate my mind in useful knowledge, and in any part 
of sound and ornamental literature, I owe principally to the excitement 
and directions I have received from you. I have ever looked up to you 
with affectionate respect and reverence. I still love you, as far as my high 
respect and reverence for a superior mind will permit. The differences 
between us, which chiefly respected church government, we have discussed 
with mutual good-temper and respect ; and.I should have called my heart 
scoundrel, if, on account of those, I had loved and reverenced the guide of © 
my youth less. Many times it has been my wish to bein the place of 
your valet, that I might hear and treasure up sayings, judgments, and 
opinions, which I have ever regretted should be lost to the world. You 
cannot, my dear sir, suspect this of flattery. I am now become an old 
man ; and both you and myself are beyond the limits to which the desire 
of the eye and the pride of life extend their influence and domination. 
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of man—wonderfully well versed in biblical learn- 
ing, and appearing neither deficient nor superficial 
upon any subject on which we conversed. I 
was the more pleased with this, as I happened to 
be one of the links in that almost providential chain 
which has led him into his present situation. He 
is also a philosopher ; and how he has either found 
time to acquire the knowledge he possesses, or 
money to purchase his very well chosen little 
library, and also his philosophical apparatus, is to 


Yet I feel J still need your counsel, and am sure I could profit much by 
your advice. God has condescended to give me some influence among my 
people: I have used this, and am using it, in such a way as I believe 
best calculated to answer the end of our venerable Founder, and help to fill 
up the gigantic, yet highly proportioned ontline which his heavenly mind 
and more than apostolic labour have traced out. To the state I am a 
warm-hearted friend: the accompanying discourse I have written to set 
my deluded countrymen (the Lancashires) right on a subject of great im- 
portance. You will see that it is well intentioned, whatever the execution 
maybe, Tothe Church of England my attachment is strong and energetic; 
and my reverence for the founder of Methodism as great as, perhaps, 
it ought to be. The doctrines of Methodism I know to be of God; 
and, therefore, I believe, preach, and defend them. Whether right or wrong, 
dissenterism, in all its principles, bearings, and tendencies, is wholly alien 
to my creed and feeling. I believe I am a Methodist. of the old school, 
and my generation is passing fast away ; but our influence will remain. I 
ean say to you that the attachment of the Methodist body to the Established 
Church is now greater than I ever knew it, though I have been a preacher in 
the connexion for upwards of forty years. There are glorious days at 
hand: I perceive a great era approaching, which I shall not live to see. 
The Conference have requested me to draw up a Life of Mr. Wesley : I am 
very inadequate, but will attempt it, if spared. To Mr. W.’s character 
justice has never been done: I wish, if possible, to do it. 


“¢¢O mihi, tam longe maneat pars ultima vite, 
Spiritus, et quantum sat erit tua dicere facta !” 


“ Tam, dear Mr. Knox, your very affectionate 
‘* ADAM CLARKE. 


“ P.S. I write with a miserable metal pen, which makes my had writing 
yet worse.” 
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me a mystery. With respect to both, I cannot help 
thinking him an ‘extraordinary man. My only 
fault in his character is, that he is a new-fashioned 
Methodist, and, I am afraid, zealous on that side of 
the question. I cannot hope to reform him; and 
therefore shall only give him my friendly opinion on 
points where I think him wrong. 





FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Hotwells, Jan. 14th, 1800. 


I am still lingering, and still doubtful: though I 
should have no doubt but for my bad spirits ; for 
the danger from my mere complaints is certainly 
over, unless I bring it back by my wicked inge- 
nuity in the art of self-tormenting. My disorder 
has now turned out to be —or, at least, turned into, 
—unfixed gout; and, at this instant, I am in the 
most acute pain with it in my right foot. If it 
would stay there, all would be well; but it dances 
every way, and, what is worst of all, sometimes to 
my head. I get little or no rest from pain; only, 
in the morning, dozing overcomes me. 1 assure 
you I am groaning while I write; but still I would 
write, lying on my back and holding the paper in 
my hand. My love to your mother. 


Truly yours, 


A. KNOX. 


] 
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I sometimes get up, and go into the drawing- 
room, and have had intervals of better spirits : but 
I have no advantages: I am peculiarly low to-day. 
I don’t see how I am to grow better, but I may 
grow better notwithstanding. The first is the voice 
of feeling —the latter, of common sense. 


a 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Hotwells, Jan. 15th, 1800 


YeEsTERDAY I wrote you a few lines from my bed; 
to-day I write in the usual posture. My physician 
called on me earlier than usual: he ordered me 
out of bed; I obeyed; and am not the worse for 
having done so. I told you I should now be pretty 
well, but for my old complaints. It is even so. I 
feel nothing material would, at this moment, ail 
‘me, if I had only common sense; but the want of 
common sense retards my recovery, represses my 
growing appetite, and robs me of my sleep. Still, 
through all, it seems as if I were struggling toward 
convalescence. So far for myself: enough, and 
more than enough, on such a subject. 

This, in your city, is a busy moment. I do not 
know but it is well for me to be kept at a distance, 
even by so severe a restraint: at least, I cannot, 
unwell as I am, contemplate the distant movements 
with any thing like a wish to be among them. Not 
but I should like well enough to be a mere spec- 
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_tator; but an actor, such as I must have been, if 
there at all, is another matter, and, on various 
accounts, not to my taste. Providence never in- 
tended me for a bustler, nor a pusher through a 
crowd, and least of all for a whipper-in of lagging 
or straying members of parliament; so that, you 
see, something like a consolatory thought can at- 
tach itself even to my present circumstances,— I 
mean the shunning, by those circumstances, a 
situation not, perhaps, otherwise honourably to be 
shunned. | 

I am at this minute in such severe pain that I 
must. break off. The gouty pains, which were 
absent during the morning, have returned to my 
feet with the rudest violence; so that I was actu- 
ally obliged to stop, to give vent to my moans. 

My love to your mother. 


' Believe me most truly yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 





CONTINUATION OF DIARY. 
Jan. 16th, 1800. 


I was early, very early, called by the working of 
God’s Spirit on my heart; and, even in my boy- 
hood, was led to acquire an uncommon knowledge’ 
of the Scripture: but I did not fall in with those 
calls, nor act according to my light. I now see 
that, in the most literal sense, I have been a trans- 
gressor from the womb. 
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Natural dispositions are mysterious things: I 
think, for the purposes of religion, mine has been 
the worst that ever was in man. I fear I am 
making this remark to throw blame off my will, 
on my nature; that is, to excuse myself, even 
though I accuse God. 

I was once strongly impregnated with evan- 
gelic* religion, but it was from the mere pressure 
of affliction; and, as that grew lighter, the other 
lessened apace: but the hold was assuredly strong, 
for it required the increasing deviations of years 
entirely to suppress it. 

The whole course of my life, from the period 
I mention, in which Divine grace seemed to have 
taken a hold of my heart, until almost the present 
hour, has been marked with tempting circum- 
stances, peculiarly fitted to destroy me. — 

Temptation after temptation drew me, by de- 
grees, from my fear of God, and my early practice 
of private prayer: my taste for religion decreased ; 
I began to love company—to love talking on 
worldly subjects, until I launched out into the 
world. 

It was my misfortune to be bred to no busi- 
ness; and, of course, I had the disposal of every 
day upon my hands. This, with right grace, 
would have been a blessing: to me, as it was, it 
was the greatest of curses; it forced me, as it were, 
upon the world. I had also, naturally, a most 
active mind, which sickened when not fully occu- 
pied. ‘This, combined with my want of employ- 





* For Mr. Knox’s acceptation of this term, see letter of Feb. 13th, 1804. 
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ment, produced increasing languor and low-spirit- 
edness, and became to me the source of infinite 
evil. No doubt, had I been faithful to God’s calls, 
He would have made even this work together for 
my good. 

Never was there a more ambitious heart than 
mine; and the devil was permitted (no doubt in 
strict and awful justice permitted) to meet this dis- 
position with peculiarly adapted temptations. The 
political movements about parliamentary reform 
began in the north of Ireland. Some busy men 
set themselves to cultivate me; I caught at the 
bait, and became a politician. I had talents for 
public speaking, which God, no doubt, gave me, 
originally, for a very different purpose ; and these 
I began to shew forth, with the fulness of pride 
and vanity, at public meetings. This indulgence to 
pride laid me. more open to the baits of pleasure. 
I went more and more into company: when I did 
not, low-spiritedness made me wretched. 

I was led to associate with persons, the fittest, 
above all in my neighbourhood, to feed my reign- 
ing desires,—to whet both my love of pleasure 
and my ambition. These persons sought me; and, 
though their friendship has been a snare to me, it 
would be ungrateful to deny that they did it in 
kindness. But I was ever ready to fall in with 
them. ‘“ Here will I dwell,” said my apostate 
heart, “ for I have a delight therein.” 

In the year 1797, a sharper affliction than ever 
came upon me,—a nervous attack, accompanied 
with sleeplessness. I was then at the house of a 
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friend, twenty miles from Derry. I went to Derry 
for medical advice, which availed nothing: my 
complaints increased. I fell into black despair ; 
but it was not stupid despair, like what I now feel. 
It led me to pray; but I found no relief for some 
days. I then, in my distress, went to the Me- 
thodist preacher; my pains having so far brought 
down my pride. His conversation brought me the 
first ease. I then began to pray with some hope: 
and I remember well, that, being still sleepless, I 
spent a whole night in reading and praying; and 
thought, when the morning came, that it could not 
have been so comfortable if I had spent the night 
sleeping. y 

But these feelings, in a few days, subsided also. 
Still, however, a seriousness remained, which I had 
not had for years; though not that uniform, prac- 
tical seriousness, which implies a real work of God. 

From that time, however, the lusts of the flesh 
had dominion over me no longer. I watched con- 
tinually against their incursion, and I was permitted 
to be successful; for I am not conscious that, since 
that period, I harboured, at any time, an impure 
thought for a single moment. I even “ made a 
covenant with my eyes,” and was permitted to 
adhere to it. My imagination was still ready to 
take fire, but I was strangely enabled to quench 
every spark. 

It was then Lord Castlereagh proposed to me 
to be one of his secretaries. I feared to comply, 
lest I should again be drawn into the world. He 
pressed ; and I, thinking that, in my circumstances, 
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it would be madness to refuse such an offer, at 
length consented. That very night the rebellion 
broke out. 

Perhaps this latter circumstance contributed 
to prevent my being so much hurt by this new 
situation as I might naturally have expected. It 
certainly tended to keep up my seriousness; and, 
during that summer, I think I passed the most 
comfortable time I ever had experienced. I gene- 
rally felt something of the fear of God; often had 
something of what I then hoped was the spirit of 
prayer; felt strong desires after holiness; was 
more frequent, as well as more fervent, in private 
prayer; and often was constrained to thank God 
for comfortable enlargements. I made a con- 
science of watching over my tempers and my 
words; and actually began to think that the time 
was at length approaching in which my wander- 
ings were to end, and that God was, even then, 
graciously drawing me effectually to Himself. This 
was my happiest reflection; as my most painful 
one was, lest I should, after all, be mistaken. 

At length, the rebellion was crushed: danger 
was over, and I began to fear for my seriousness. 
I thought I already perceived a declension; and I 
dreaded the world, especially in my particular cir- 
cumstances. I felt much distressful apprehension ; 


and I used to pray, “O God, do any thing with me; 


but save my soul! Save me, by whatever means, 
from the world. Afflict me, and sanctify that 
affliction.” 

I caught cold about this time, and was seized 
with another severe nervous disorder. One night, 
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I thought I was going to die; and I saw the mo- 
ment, as I thought, approach without any painful 
apprehension, I imagined nothing but the grace 
of God could have kept me as I had been kept for 
the last twelve months; and that, after having so 
kept me in a state of conscientious watchfulness, 
amid great temptations, He would hardly suffer me 
to perish, 

My nervous complaints increased, with attacks 
of actual melancholy. But I hoped it was all for 
good, to wean me effectually from the world; so 
that, had the offer of a complete recovery been 
made me, I think I should have been afraid to 
accept it. I prayed, earnestly and frequently, for 
that holiness without which no man can see the 
Lord; and I think I can safely say, that, if return 
to complete health and spirits, and all the hap- 
piness of earth, lay on the one hand, and the 
effectual grace of Christ on the other, I should 
have grasped at the latter without a moment’s 
hesitation, and have been willing to make any 
sacrifice to secure it. Still, my seasons of painful 
deadness were much longer and more frequent 
than my seasons of devotion. 

Still | prayed, as I thought, earnestly and sin- 
cerely ; and I endeavoured to watch over my 
thoughts as well as my words. I pleased myself 
in thinking that I had got a great power over my 
tempers; being able, from a wish to act con- 
formably to God's will, to suppress all angry 
expressions, and, I hoped, almost angry feelings. 

I thought, too, that I was experiencing, by 
means of my affliction, a growing deadness to the 
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world ; and I even believed that religion had now 
taken such a hold on my heart, as could never 
entirely be loosed. In this thought I delighted ; 
for it seemed to me that my very inmost soul loved 
goodness. 


FROM ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. TO 
MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR MISS FERGUSSON, Hotwells, Feb. 14, 1800. 


Yesterpay I received your letter, for which I 
thank you cordially. Your news is most accept- 
able. I am not discouraged at any thing I hear. 
I am sure government will proceed, let the de- 
fections be ever so numerous: for a majority they 
will still have, in spite of both corruption and 
cowardice; and, let that majority be ever so 
small, having truth and reason with them, so many 
of the most sensible and disinterested men in 
Ireland on their side, and the strength of the 
British empire at their back, they would deserve 
to be hung up as monuments of folly and weak- 
ness, if they were deterred from their purpose 
by the clamour of narrow-minded, interested law- 
yers, or the rude roar of a frantic populace. I 
have the pleasure of thinking that neither Lord 
Cornwallis nor Lord Castlereagh are very subject . 
either to trepidation or versatility; and_ their 
friend, Mr. Pitt, will be as little disposed as either 
of them to give up Ireland to the government of 
selfishness and prejudice. 
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I am gaining ground as to my late complaints; 
but far from good spirits. I almost fear nothing 
will assist me in this respect but time; and I 
must own that my late recovery does encourage 
me no little. Yet I am strangely unhappy. But 
I combat gloomy thoughts as well as I can, in 
which quietness and retirement aid me more than 
you can imagine. Nothing, I am sure, could be 
so hurtful to me as being in the bustle of resort. 
T assure you I am far better able to make battle 
with my bad spirits here than I was in Dublin, and 
I know no reason but my living more in retire- 
ment. The root of all my unhappiness is, that 
I am not as good as I should be. Never was 
there a truer saying than that of St. Peter— 
“Who will harm you if ye be followers of that 
which is good 2” 

Farewell! My love to your mother. 


Believe me most truly yours, 


ALEXANDER KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE REV. T. STEDMAN. 


MY DEAR SIR, Hotwells, Feb. 15, 1800. 


I RECEIVED your second letter on Tuesday evening, 
and had resolved to answer it immediately ; but a 
torrent of Irish news burst in upon me, the next 
morning, with such impetuous force, that it swept 
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away my fairly formed purpose; and, indeed, for 
some days, occupied my thoughts so as to leave 
room for little else. Besides, it was necessary for 
me to write some voluminous letters to Ireland; 
so that, until this morning, I have not been master 
of my time. 

My illness, I believe, you heard from Mr. 
Schoales. It was extremely severe—beyond any 
thing I ever suffered; and I cannot yet boast of a 
perfect recovery. My spirits are still incalculably 
variable; never high, seldom solidly comfortable 
—I fear I cam scarcely say, ever: sometimes, 
however, tolerably tranquil; but often (painfully 
often) oppressed, gloomy, and distressingly appre- 
hensive of the worst things which can befall human 
nature, either here or hereafter. Still, however, I 
endeavour to combat the phantoms: and, though 
my difficulties are great, and my hopes often fail, yet, 
I think, I have rather more power of making efforts 
than I had when with you; and the consequence 
is, that, on the whole, I have rather more mental 
quiet. What a strange thing the human frame is; 
and what an uncommonly strange one is mine! 
Perhaps, however, it is, on the whole, the fittest 
state for me to be in. Surely, the saying of our 
Lord to St. Peter is of wide application.—* What 
I do, thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” One thing I am sure of—that, if it 
is not my own fault, good will arise from even my ~ 
mysterious sufferings. 

I am much gratified by Mrs. More’s kind re- 
ception of so trifling an act of attention, and shall 
account an acquaintance with her as a most 
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valuable acquisition. In a very few days I hope 
to be over to see you; and, if Mr. Hazard can 
accommodate us, I think of resting for a few days 
with you. I am only waiting to be a little stronger, 
—my weakness from my illness having been very 
great. 

I have had great satisfaction in reading Grove. 
In several respects I think him one of the 
most valuable writers in the English language. 
L- wish you would mention him to Mrs. More: 
I take for granted she is acquainted with him; 
but, if she should not have met with him, I think 
she will read him with much pleasure. Daubeny’s 
attack is shameful: it is unfounded, even to stu- 
pidity. Were I in good spirits, I should refute 
him myself. He has, I know, been answered, . 
but on Calvinistic principles: I would prove him 
erroneous on a broader ground. 


Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Your ever obliged friend, 


ALEXANDER KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR MISS FERGUSSON, Bath, Feb. 20, 1800. 


| y © * Yesterday evening ought 
to have been a pleasant one to me: I drank 
coffee with Mrs. Hannah More. She had the 
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goodness to wish that I should visit her, and T 
had a most kind reception. She far exceeded my 
expectation in pleasant manners and interesting 
‘conversation : she is lively, fluent, easy, cheerful, 
and entirely unassuming and unaffected. I have 
never seen a superior woman. 

I should really be glad if I could go, shortly, 
to Dublin: I have a strong inclination, but I have 
also just and well-grounded fears. I do not think 
I am even so well here. as I was in the greater 
quiet of Bristol. And I fear for the future! 

Farewell. 


Believe me most truly yours, 


ALEXANDER KNOX. 


EXTRACTS. 


MY DEAR MISS FERGUSSON, Feb. 24. 


Some parts of my evenings are spent very plea- 
santly ; for instance, Saturday evening last, which 
I spent in another visit, on invitation, to Mrs. Han- 
nah More. And, yesterday evening, I heard, cer- 
tainly, the best extempore preacher I ever heard 
— Mr. Jay, who has a meeting-house of his own 
in Argyle Buildings, and is attended by vast num- 
bers of all persuasions. He is now a most accom- 
plished preacher, and his private character is as 
respectable as his public labours. 


VOL. IV. F 
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Feb. 28, 1800. 


Yesterday, I dined with a lady I had never 
seen before, but from whom I met a wonderfully 
cordial reception. She is a woman of rank rather 
than fashion, and of: great respectability. We 
staid till half after eleven o’clock; and all that 
lessened my satisfaction was, the consciousness of 
having talked too much. In all situations I have 
some blame to lay on myself. 





FROM ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. TO THE. 
REV. T. STEDMAN. 


March 12, ¥800. 


Two circumstances connected with my illness 
I have reason to look back upon with satisfaction. 
One was, that I was taken ill at a place where 
I had the best medical attendants, with whom 
I had been acquainted five years before, and one 
of them had conceived a particular regard for me. 
The other circumstance was, that I had with me so 
kind a friend as Mr. Schoales. I am sure, had I been 
his brother, he could not have been more tenderly 
solicitous about me. Horace says, “ Nil ego contu- 
lerim jucundo sanus amico.” \ suppose he meant 
only the sana mens; but, certainly, the value of 
a friend can be but half known im corpore sano. 
Indeed, whether in sickness or in health, my 
obligations to Mr. Schoales, for his continued un- 
abating kindness, are not to be expressed. I have 
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not only occupied his time, and led him to sacri- 
fice much real gratification, but I am conscious 
that, from my state of health, I must often have 
put his patience to the trial. But his good-nature 


and his friendship have been invincible. 
# * * # # 


FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR MISS FERGUSSON, Bath, March 17th, 1800. 


I recetvep your kind letter of the 11th, on Satur- 
day night, after returning from Mrs. More’s, where 
we dined. It is really astonishing how a person 
acquires acquaintances in this place: when I 
came hither, I had scarcely an idea of forming 
a new acquaintance with any one but Mrs. More; 
and, in her case, my hope was confined to a single 
visit or so; but so it has happened, that we have 
had more invitations than we could accept of. 

At Mrs. More’s we met a serious, well-bred, 
well-informed gentleman, an intimate friend of 
Mrs. More’s and Mr. Wilberforce’s—Mr. Pratt ; 
with whom we dine to-morrow. So you see what 
a life I lead at Bath! You’re not to suppose, 
when I use the word “serious,” that I mean 
disconsolate or gloomy. On the contrary, I have 
met with no people further from every thing of — 
the kind. I only mean that they are not fools, or 
mad: in short, that, in Dr. Young’s language, 
they combine 


“« True taste of life, with constant thought of death.” 
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I assure you they are people you would like ‘much 
to live with; and, on ‘the whole, I have been 
as ‘well off here as I could ‘be, ‘except that 
Mr. ‘Wilberforce was absent; as my desire to be 
acquainted with him is much increased ‘by ‘every 
thing I hear of his private manners: nothing can 
be more amiable or more interesting. 

But do I enjoy all this? I wish I did. I am 
a little better to-day: but I was uneasy and un- 
comfortable on Saturday, so as to have little plea- 
sure from the most valued dinner I ever was 
invited to. In short, I doubt much if I am ever 
to be well in this world: but what signifies that, 
if I shall be well in the next! Whatever serves 
to keep that in our view, is infinitely valuable; and 
I fear I am of that cast that nothing but continued 
affliction, of one kind or other, will keep me right. 
Though, perhaps, I ought not to say that: God’s 
grace is all-sufficient. 

Most truly yours, 


ALEXANDER KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME: 


Bristol Hotwells, March 21,1800. Afternoon. 


MY DEAR MISS FERGUSSON, 


? = ‘ 2 I have little to say. I am 


not illin pomt of health; but, but, but In 
short, I am an exquisite self-tormentor. Nothing, 
I think, agrees with me but quietness. 
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The: evenings. are now so long as to admit of 
walking after dinner. This day, after I rose from 
‘table, I walked to the top of a hill, which is rather 
more’ than half a mile from the house where I 
lodge, and had a delightful view of the setting sun. 
The atmosphere was just in that state, which, 
without obscuring his form, or even his brightness, 
admitted of owing directly at his disk ; ; and never 
did I see it to. more advantage. It. appeared many 
times as large as when Hiatt up in the heavens; 
indeed, so large-as to need reason and recollection 
to correct the misinformation of the sense of seeing, 
otherwise it could not have been supposed the 
sun at all. And there was all that attendant 
splendour which Milton speaks of, when he de- 
scribes the sun as 


-* Arraying with reflected purple and gold, 
The clouds, that on his western state attend.” 


‘The place, too, was’ advantageous. The hill I 
speak of overlooks the Bristol River ; which, 
though: itself of no great magnitude; has, on each 
side ofits’ winding stream, as grandoa range of 
cliffs as any river in England. The scenery: is, 
therefore, in itself, striking and awful; and, when 
iduminated by the sublime: object: I have been 
mentioning, it presented a view, which, toa mind 
in- right tune, would have inspired: not merely 
pleasure; but’ lively, tranquil, grateful» devotion. 
Even:I felt an emotion of regretful piety, sufficient . 
to tell me what my enjoyment in such a situation 
might: have been, if i had been able to retain and 
‘improve those religious sentiments which have 
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been often excited in me by God’s providence and 
grace; but which I, in almost every instance, have 
unfortunately suffered to decline— at least, to lose 
that steadiness and efficacy which are essential to 
their producing internal happiness. 

* # # # * 


Farewell. 


I am your, and your mother’s, 
Affectionate and faithful friend, 


ALEXANDER KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Bristol Hotwells, April 10, 1800. 
MY DEAR MISS FERGUSSON, 


+ ate * * When the thought of 
going to Dublin occurs to me, associated only with 
the ideas of some select friends in the morning, 
and your tea-table, or that of two or three other 
kind friends in the evening, I see nothing in it 
which I do not think I could undertake; and I 
speak accordingly; at the time, too, most pro- 
bably, under the influence of better spirits. But, 
when I go into other matters of no less certainty— 
the necessity of my going to the castle (that is, ne- 
cessity founded on propriety, for they don’t require 
me there); the still more painful necessity of 
receiving visits, hearing details, and talking on 
subjects which I neither like nor love; the appli- 
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cation of persons for my assistance, whom I can- 
not assist, and who look miserably when I tell 
them so, with many other appendages, too te- 
dious to mention—I say, when all these present 
themselves, though I have strong desires, and still 
stronger motives, I revolt, I turn away my eye 
from the alarming prospect, and I am ready to 
say, It is impossible. Still, however, I do not so 
decidedly yield to these thoughts as to resolve 
on shaping my conduct by them. I cannot avoid 
going if I am able; but, I tell you honestly, I 
doubt if I shall stay long. There are people in 
Dublin whom, I may say, I prize above all man- 
kind; a few excepted. But, still this country has 
attractions peculiar to itself; and the friends I 
meet with here, are, I assure you, of no common 
kind. And yet, should it please God to give 
me health and spirits, I never should live wholly 
here. Once a year, at least, I should visit my 
friends in Ireland; and stay a longer or a shorter 
time, as I should find it suitable. This is some- 
thing of my prospect for the future; and it simply 
amounts to this—that I should, with very laud- 
able selfishness, wish to skim the cream of both 
countries. 


Yours most truly, 


ALEXANDER KNOX. 
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DIARY CONTINUED. 


(From page 61.) 
January 16. 


I wap a general hope that all would be well. I 
hoped, and believed, that God had afflicted me to 
save my soul; and I felt that I desired nothing 
more. I, on this account, loved my affliction. 
The feelings of weakness, which seemed to nourish 
humility and estrangedness from the world, were » 
dear to me; and any thing like a feeling of health 
was alarming, for fear it should lead me again to 
seek happiness in the world. At these times I felt 
a sweet softness of spirit, which made me both 
serious and cheerful, and disposed me to be humble 
and gentle to all men; but these frames were never 
of long continuance. I used to pray earnestly to 
God not to take off the rod until it had done its 
work ; and a power of mind to ask this in sincerity 
was delightful to me. 

Such was occasionally my state, until about 
eight weeks ago, since which time I have expe- 
rienced a sad and growing decline. 

I began insensibly to feel worldly tempers 
making their appearance, and had too much rea- 
son to apprehend a decrease in my religious 
fervency. I did not, indeed, give way to sin. I 
cautiously took a part in common conversation. 
But still I saw too much worldly comfort about 
me, for my unfortunately versatile and inflammable 
imagination, not to be influenced by it. 

This is, in fact, my great unhappiness. I do 
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not mean that it has betrayed me into actual sin, 
inward or outward. This I think it has not yet 
done. But, at times, I could not keep my mind 
pure when worldly thoughts arose. I felt. too 
much complacency,—more, I am sure, than. was 
consistent with a regenerate state (though here, 
perhaps, I judge too hardly of myself)—1in thinking 
of my character and estimation in the world, my 
connexion with great men, &c.; but I certainly 
did not yield to these. I blamed myself; and, by 
reflections on the value of religion, and the nothing- 

ness of every thing earthly, endeavoured (and, in 
_ those times, without much trouble) to bring back 
my mind. 

But the thoughts I eeala least cael and 
which, I think, tiers done me infinite mischief, 
were apprehensions of future danger. While I was 
very unwell, my sense of weakness kept off even 
the idea of worldly temptation. It seemed as if 
God had placed a providential hedge about me. 
And this (for which I think I felt sincere thank- 
fulness) strengthened my hope of persevering to 
the end. Many and many a time have I, in the 
fulness of my heart, cried out repeatedly, O God! 
I thank thee, with all my soul I thank thee, for my 
afflictions. | 

But, unfortunately for me, something like feel- 
ings of comparative health grew in me. » My 
sensible weakness was less; my capacity of en- | 
joying the world seemed to be more than I had 
reckoned on. And, with these altered sensations, 
I was alarmed to perceive an apparent diminution 
of humility, and, at least, of the relish for devotion. 
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If I know my own heart, nothing could have 
happened to me so truly afflicting. My under- 
standing and my will had seemed fairly turned from 
the world. I hoped that God himself was working 
out my salvation; and to feel myself thus, on the 
edge of a precipice, excited a degree. of terror not 
easy to be expressed. The thought of religion de- 
clining in my soul, and the apprehension that my 
heart was still as fit as ever to betray me, made me 
so despondent as almost to ensure the very evils 
which I dreaded. : 


FRAGMENT OF A LETTER TO THE 
REV. RICHARD BOURNE. 


Hotwells, July 15th, 1800. 


To describe to you my present melancholy situ- 
ation, would answer no end but to afflict you. 
Besides, I see it in a light myself which nobody 
would believe. 

Religion, my dear Mr. Bourne, is another kind 
of thing from what the world imagine. I wished 
to be religious. In this, I was no hypocrite in the 
gross sense. But there is a refined kind of hypo- 
crisy; by which we too often impose upon ourselves, 
and persuade ourselves that our heart is clean, 
when, in fact, it is all pollution. 

My case (for I feel I must say something of it) 
has been this. From early years I had a strong 
sense of religious truth, which I never uniformly 
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yielded to. Whenever affliction came upon me, I 
was glad to have recourse to it; but, when health 
and ease returned, my shortlived devotion went 
out, like a lamp for want of oil. This doubleness 
of mind actually laid the foundation of my bad 
health. The often-repeated conflict affected the 
tone of my mind; and what would have been piety 
in a decided resolute Christian, became, in my ver- 
satile and unfixable mind, a kind of mental disease. 
In fact, I could not be éasy without religious 
movements in my affections; and I had not deter- 
mination of mind to lay a steady foundation for 
such affections, in the principles of my heart and 
the tenour of my conduct. 

I wished, in a real sense, to serve God and 
Mammon ; I wished to enjoy devotion in the closet, 
and yet participate in certain enjoyments of the 
world. Stronger minds, who have been faithful to 
God’s early calls, or to his first striking calls, 
whether in youth or later in life, are generally able 
to accomplish this. God enables them, because 
they use the world in subordination to duty. I 
never could reach this subordination; and, there- 
fore, every mixture with the world, however inno- 
cent in itself, became, in me, a source of conflict, 
and, too generally, of contamination. This I really 
attribute to my want of an internal cordial prin- 
ciple of religion in my heart. Had I had this, I should 
have found, like other professors of religion, that » 
- to the pure, all things” (that is, all things imno- 
cent) “are pure.” Alas! I found the reverse. 

- The world has been to me what the candle is 
to the moth. I went not into quiet retirement, to 
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seek God and do my: duty. I persuaded myself 
that. relaxation was necessary: for my health and 
spirits. I-went to watering-places, where: I found 
snare after snare. ‘To a real Christian, in whom 
religious principle was fixed, they would have been 
no: snare; to me they were destruction. I grew, 
by degrees, better in health; and, as I grew better, 
I. became more: disposed to join in common) con- 
versation. At this time a gentleman asked: me to 
his house on a visit. "My conscience: told. me: this 
was- not for me. I had not resolution to: resist. 
I went. There, in that house, I first observed a 
visible decline of that very spirit of seriousness 
which, hitherto, had beem my grand defence. It 
had been, indeed, like a fence between me and 
temptation. But a change, apparently for: the 
better, took place in my health; and, with that 
change, I felt the other change in my disposition 
From that time, my heart has been gravitating 
more and more toward earth, and losing more and 
more the serious sense of religion. I laboured to 
resist; but I had put. myself in the way. of 
temptation, and forfeited the aid of God’s Holy 
Spirit. By so innocent’ a thing? you will say. 
My friend, remember that it was no gross vice 
produced the rejection of the marriage feast, in the 
Gospel; but merely a preference of a farm, oxen, 
a wife, &c. But, be it as it may, the fact. is, that 
my taste for devotion, and for religious duty, has, 
ever since that time, been declining in my mind; 
and now, I am sorry to say, that amid depressions 
which no language can express, I not only want 
those supports which a degree of devotion gave me 
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formerly, in the worst times; but I have, also, 
the consciousness. of unsubdued corruptions; and 
of all this, as arising from my gross continued un- 
faithfulness to God’s calls, both internal and ex- 
ternal. My mind is, therefore, unhappy, beyond 
what * * * 


TO THE ‘REV. T. STEDMAN. 


MY DEAR SIR, London, -10 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
August 7th, 1800. 


I ENCLOSE you a fiye-pound note for the use of 
poor ——. I received from hima piteous letter, 
which I know not how to answer; it is written in 
so broken a strain. Tell him, from me, that though 
I feel for him, as he cannot doubt, I think him 
extremely wrong. He has still health, except so 
far as it is weakened by regretful reflection. He 
has a capital trade; why then should he despond ? 
I think, were I in his case, I should not despond ; 
I mean, if I had only these external matters to 
struggle with. But he really sinks without reason. 
He need not feel any pain at being under obliga- 
tion to me; but I certainly wish him to make a 
prudent use of my endeavours to aid him, and a 
determined effort to assist himself. 

I wish I could tell you I was better; but I fear 
my disorder gains strength daily. I need not go ~ 
into particulars; it would answer no purpose. 
Farewell; may you be happy. 


Believe me your affectionate and obliged 


ALEX. KNOX. 
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DIARY CONTINUED. 
(From page 74.) 


August 20- 


O Gop! whose way is in the whirlwind, yet awaken 
me. Pardon my sin; pardon my deceitfulness of 
heart; and sanctify to me even these strange un- 
easinesses. Oh, awaken me! Work seriousness 
in me. Convince me, O my God! by the blessed 
power of thy Spirit, that there is “one pearl of 
great price;” and make me more than willing to 
part with all, that I may obtain it. Oh! work 
upon my understanding ; and work upon my heart! 
I am infinitely unworthy. Oh, for the alone sake 
of the Redeemer, breathe into me a spirit of 
prayer; and draw my heart by a sweet and pow- 
erful attraction to thyself! 


September 4. 


God of love, look in mercy upon me! Thou. 
seest my strange situation. Oh! thou seest that 
desire toward thee dies in the moment almost of 
its rising; and that, on the whole, my concern for 
religion is reduced to a dull uneasiness, which 
seems to answer no other end than merely to give 
pain. Oh! help me, in this my extremity; open 
my eyes; breathe into me holy desires of a right 
kind; and deeply convince me of the evil of sin, 
and of the exquisite vanity of the world. Endue 
me, in tender mercy, with these blessed instances 
of the wisdom from above; and work a spiritual 
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temper in the very ground of my heart. I repeat 
it, O God! breathe into me holy desires and spi- 
ritual relishes: awaken me to a due concern for 
my never-dying soul. O God! open my eyes, that 
I sleep not in death. ; 


TO THE REV. T. STEDMAN. 


MY DEAR SIR, 10 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
Oct. 23, 1800. 


I RECEIVED your very kind letter; and I trust you © 
will believe me when I assure you that my silence 
did not proceed either from forgetfulness or ingra- 
titude. The truth is, I had nothing pleasant to 
say. . 

Your letter, I am pretty sure, reached me; but 
at a time when I found it difficult to write. I have 
no objection to your making any use you will of 
what I sent you. I would fain send you some- 
thing about Hannah More also. I owe much to . 
Mrs. More’s kindness; and, therefore, would fain 
make the attempt. I shall, I think, endeavour to 
do something: for there is even more reason to 
defend the living than the dead. And to take 
notice of Daubeny’s attack of the one, and not of 
the other, would be like an intended omission, and 
as if a sanctioning of the calumny. I think, there-. 
fore, on the whole, that if any thing is said of Baxter, 
something must be said of Mrs. More. 


Yours most truly, 


ALEX. KNOX. 
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TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Oet. 28, 1800. 


SrrancE to tell, I can compose almost as well 
as ever I did. I have been engaged in that 
work the greater part of this morning; and hardly 
ever found greater ease in accomplishing it. You 
may wish to know what I have been composing 
this morning: I will tell you. A strange kind of 
a clergyman at Bath, a Mr. Daubeny, attacked 
Mrs. More most unjustly, for something which he | 
(I almost think wilfully) misconceived, in her book. 
Now, a gentleman, a friend of mine, is publishing 
some letters, which were written to him by a de- 
ceased divine, Sir James Stonehouse, and in which 
respectful mention is made of this Mr. Daubeny. 
My friend does not wish to let this commendation 
of the attacker of Hannah More go abroad without 
saying something in a note or appendix, to testify 
against that attack. This he applied to me long 
since to do; but I could not bring myself to do 
it. He has written again; and I have been at it 
this morning. 
My love to your mother. 
Truly yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Nov. 19, 1800, 
10 Buckingham Street. 


I received your kind, very kind letter this morn- 
ing: and, let me tell you, I had nearly resolved on 
the day for setting off for Ireland; though with 
much fear and trembling: but a painful cause 
makes it necessary to change my purpose, and 
proceed the day after to-morrow to Bristol. My 
poor Michael* caught a severe cold about six 
weeks ago, which has seriously settled on his lungs, 
and makes me uneasy even for his life. He has 
been blistered, but with slight effect. It is pre- 
cisely in cases like this—I mean in the early stages 
of blood-spitting —that Bristol waters are deemed 
efficacious. hither, therefore, | must take him: 
and, if he does not grow better, I shall, I really 
believe, take him to Lisbon. Every thing that one 
brother should do for another, I ought to do for 
him. I do not wish these matters to be known to 
Michael’s aunt, as they might reach his mother, 
and make her unnecessarily unhappy; but great 
. are my fears for him. 

I wish I could give you a good account of 
myself. I look for much from time and patience ; 
and, perhaps, may even yet be good. 

I am sure, from what I have stated, you will 
not accuse me of versatility. My circumstances 





* Michael M‘Feely, Mr. Knox’s faithful and attached servant, who con- 
tinued with him till his kind master’s death. 
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really do not leave me room for any exercise of 
choice, the path of duty lying straight before me. 
My own interest concurs with every call of con- 
science and gratitude to leave nothing undone, 
and to postpone nothing that ought to be done in 
such a case. Farewell. 


Most truly yours, 
ALEX, KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE REVEREND 
THOMAS STEDMAN. 


Bath, December 8, 1800. 


* *" * I feel your goodness in wishing 
me to be at your house most gratefully. Whe- 
ther circumstances may permit me or not to avail 
myself of such kind proposals as that of yours, 
relative to my spending the last winter with you, 
there is something in my case which makes me 
feel a peculiar value in them. They cheer me 
more than I can express. Sometime or other I 
shall explain to you why and wherefore these 
instances of kindness have so strong an effect on 
me. 
Most truly and gratefully yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
Dublin, March 4, 1801. 


* * * The reception I have met with 
here, from all my friends, has cheered mein spite 
of myself. There was no resisting the impression 
which their cordial expressions of regard were fitted 
to make on the mind of their object. But, let me 
assure you, that no friends I ever shall have, no 
kindnesses I can ever receive, will or can prevent 
my heart from darting forth toward your most 
hospitable roof the warmest sentiments of grati- 
tude, and the sincerest wishes for your own true 


happiness, and that of every member of your Be 


family. 

What to say of myself I scarcely know. If I 
am recoverable, I often think I shall recover ;— 
but the main matter is my moral waywardness. 
I really cannot conceive any thing so dreadful, 
except depravity itself, as a mind disturbed on that 
very subject on which it is of such infinite import- 
ance that the apprehension should be most clear, 
‘and the pursuit most steady; where the greatest 
felicity may be enjoyed by a rational and sincere 
view, and where the: greatest pain’ must be felt 
from an irrational view, even though it should be 
sincere. 

I have been walking, and. visiting friends, this 
forenoon; and IT cannot say I am, as yet, the 
worse for it. The day is fine, the air soft; and the 
sky clear: and this city is, in some instances, so 
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improved,—chiefly, indeed, by the opening of a 
new, or rather the elongation of an old street,— 
that it is now much more beautiful than ever. 
Besides, the whole of my walk was performed in 
company with my worthy young friend, Mr. Jebb ; 
and, toward the close, he was joined by another 
young clergyman, who, when I was in Ireland 
before, was a lawyer, but quitted that profession 
from pure love to a clerical. With these two I 
had very pleasant conversation on the most im- 
portant of all subjects. And, while I admired their 
dispositions, I could not help feeling what use I 
might be of, if I felt in my heart what I apprehend 
in my understanding. 


Yours, most sincerely and gratefully, while 


ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO GEORGE SCHOALES, ESQ. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, January 13. [supposed 1801.] 


* * * And now, a word about Mr. ——. 
I wished to say something to him which would be 
satisfactory ; but the question was, what should I 
say? If there be one thing on which I am pecu- 
liarly ignorant and dark, it is about the Apocalypse. 
And, honestly, I must say, I know not how to get 
into Mr.——’s plan. All, therefore, I could do, 
would be to hazard an opinion; which could only 
be this,—that the design appeared well fitted as 
subsidiary to a comment, but not as a substitute 
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for one. Nothing is more plain, than that the 
figures of the Apocalypse are, in general, those of 
the Old Testament prophets: and they are brought 
together with amazing ingenuity (if we may apply 
such a term). But, though I find prototypes in 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, I am not, therefore, 
necessarily informed what is meant in either place. 
Sometimes real light is thrown; but not often. 
And, indeed, where, or how, is satisfactory light 
to be had respecting that mysterious book? If it 
be thus, in regard to what is already fulfilled, how 
can we hope to make any thing of what has not 
yet come to pass? I own, therefore, I do not 
think it the most beneficial part of biblical study ; 
nor, in my humble opinion, is any new light likely 
to be thrown on it. 

There are, also, so many useful pursuits, that 
it is a pity to puzzle oneself with merely curious 
ones; not but that curiosity may be united with 
utility, even in biblical studies; but the attempt, 
for the most part, fails. 

I wish some learned person (for much learning, | 
both classical, oriental, and septentrional, it would 
require,) would write critical annotations on Sir 
William Jones’s “ Anniversary Discourses.” These 
would be a fine field for curious and useful re- 
search. The design, as already laid down, is 
grand. So magnificent an outline never was before, 
I think, given by uninspired man. But it is only 
an outline; and an outline, made as if on the wing: 
so that—whether it can be substantiated—whether 
the poet’s eye did not see more than can be made 
good to plain minds, is, perhaps, still a doubt; but, 
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if it could be made good, great would be the con- 
sequence to sacred historic truth. As it is, it shews 
the man to have been almost above the narrowness 
of this diurnal sphere, even while clothed with the 
garment of mortality. 

How pleasant, that, when found dead, it was 
clearly in the posture of devotion ! 

But he could not but be devout ; though, per- 
haps, poetically volatile too, But I hope God looks 
with mercy on constitutional faults. Farewell. 


Most truly yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


My friend, before you leave Bath, see the good 
Doctor Maclaine (you know you were introduced 
to him), and present to him my kind and grateful 
regards for attentions which I shall ever value. 
When you see the Mrs. Mores, speak strongly of 
my respect and gratitude. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE REV. T. STEDMAN. 
(Extracts from March 31st to July 8th, 1802.) 


MY KIND AND WORTHY FRIEND, Dublin, Dawson Street, 
March 31st, 1801. 
* * * Tam still adrift as to comfort and 
self-government ; and whether I am capable of 
true virtue, is to me a mystery which I am not 
able to unravel. 
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I have here very pleasant and valuable friends : 
some, whose goodness I can more admire than I 
can imitate. I have had invitations already to go to 
the south and the north of Ireland; but I prefer 
much staying where I am. I hope yet to shew 
you this city, and to have your company in this 
house ; where, if external circumstances and affec- 
tionate attentions could make me happy, I could 
not fail to be so. My wants are all internal; I 
want “the wisdom from above;” had I that, I 
should be the happiest man in the world. 


May 11th, 1801. 


One day I am better; the next, worse; and 
generally so on, alternately. When I am better, 
I have hope: when I grow worse, I sink into 
despair. Nothing can be surer than that my cor- 
ruptions are strong in me; and that, sometimes, I 
feel as if I had no contrary principle. But still, 
these evil movements seem so connected with dis- 
ease, and certain moments occur in which I have 
~ such different wishes, that I am still in doubt about 
my own character, and unable to ascertain whether 
I have or have not a spark of virtue. Sometimes 
I am ready to believe that God, in his wisdom, 
may be permitting all this as a necessary process 
to bring me to a full knowledge of myself. And 
that, though little or nothing appears above ground, 
there is an operation still going on, like that of 
vegetable nature in winter; but then, a single 
thought rises, and drives all off like a whirlwind. 

On the whole, Iam unhappy; but when I can 
enjoy any thing, I have much to enjoy here. I 
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have, certainly, a set of the best and pleasantest 
friends in the world; men, whose regard to me 
does not depend on political situation, but arises 
from their own good hearts. And some of them 
are entitled to stand in the first ranks of human 
nature. . , * . th 


June 30th, 1802. 


. Your kind letter found me in such a bustle 
about some matters I have been engaged in, on 
account of a particular friend, that I was not even 
capable of reading it. 

At present I am not going to say much to 
you, as I am just wishing to be on horseback. 
But I ever think of you; and can then only cease 
to think of you with love and gratitude, when I 


shall have lost all right feelings. At present, I 


am sometimes very low; but, at other times, I feel 
a return of tranquillity ; in which I have more self- 
possession, I hope, than at any time formerly. 
One thing I learn, that religion is all in all for 
this life, as well as for that which is to come. 
And I am only solicitous that this truth should 
rule in my heart, and regulate my whole conduct. 
But, alas! what particular aberrations from this 
general wish! Yet I hope I do not depart wick- 
edly from God. 


July 8th, 1802. 


My plan is necessarily put off. However ab- 
stractedly pleasant the scheme of such an excur- 
sion would be to me, my present state of spirits 
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makes me rather, pleased with the disappointment. 
I am too joyless within, to be gratified by any cir- 
cumstances without. My disease is still heavy 
upon me: it is disease, I know; but it is able to 
produce much which is not disease,—actual moral 
decay. And, truly, though I find and lament the 
growing evil, I can devise no remedy. | 

I have got Hannah More’s eight volumes. Her 
tracts for the lower classes are much improved. I 
really find, in “ The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” 
the substance of a conversation which took place 
one evening I was with her (whether you were 
there I do not recollect), on the connexion between 
the former and the latter part of the nineteenth 
Psalm. Other valuable additions are made to it, 
which extend from the 46th to is 52d page of the 
5th volume. * S * 


FROM THE SAME TO GEORGE SCHOALES, ESa. 


MY DEAR MR. SCHOALES, April 9, 1801, Dawson Street. 


* “a * Itis not from want of respect that 
I have not acknowledged and attended to the re- 
marks of your respectable friend on my pamphlet : 
I began to give a little explanation of my meaning, 
_to be handed by you to him, with my thanks ; 
but I could not accomplish it. I have other 
subjects, even more pressing,—indeed, far more 
pressing,— urgent on me, which I cannot muster 
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spirits to attend to. Let me, then, briefly observe 
that * * * * 

As to the latter observation, on my stating 
faith to be “ a kind of spiritual sense,” I beg leave 
to observe, that the qualifying term of “ a kind 
of” implies clearly that I mean to use a metaphor 
in aid of the poverty of human language; and 
that metaphor I must still think justified, not 
only by the strong terms of ‘Yxéoraois and "Enrsyyos, 
in the first verse of the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but even by the very 
words which your friend thinks I am not author- 
ised to rely on,—I mean, those concerning Moses, 
“ He endured, as seeing him that is invisible.” 
For, though miraculous effects of faith are occa- 
sionally mentioned in that chapter, yet it is not 
miraculous faith which is intended to be dwelt 
upon: it is the moral grace, not the miraculous 
gift; and the substance of the discourse is clearly 
meant to apply to all true Christians in all ages. 
If this be not admitted, whence shall we learn 
Christianity ? for miracle mixes with Christianity 
throughout the whole New Testament; and, of 
course, it might, on similar grounds, be objected 
to any New Testament example (which, by the 
way, is one of the principal modes of conveying 
instruction), that the person was inspired. Yet 
the Apostle says of times of earlier inspiration, 
“« All these things were written for our instruction, 
that they might be examples unto us,” &c. In a 
word, where can we find adequate definitions or 
descriptions of any Christian grace, except in the 
New Testament? And yet, to every such defi- 
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nition, an objection of the kind we are speaking 
of, might be made with more or less reason. 

But I did not depend on Scripture alone, suf- 
ficient ground as it is. My definition is almost 
in the same words with that of the judicious Henry 
Scougal, in “ The Life of God in the Soul of 
Man;” and also in the words, or tantamount, of 
the learned Mr. John Smith, of Cambridge, a most 
revered divine. I could fence myself with such 
authorities, almost without end. And where are 
we to learn sound theological expressions, except 
from such writers ? 

As to the possible abuse of enthusiasts, what 
_ may not enthusiasts abuse? But, I conceive, we 
strengthen them much more in that abuse, by 
dropping sound and authorised expressions because 
they use them, than by still retaining them in 
their just and rational sense: for, by assigning 
over those expressions to them, we enable them 
to quote the best divines of our Church against 
us; whereas, by still using them as those wise 
and excellent men used them, we keep them in 
our legal possession against illegal intrusion; and 
we preserve that truth which is at an equal dis- 
tance from coldness as from fanaticism, and, of 
course, the only safe and sure antidote against 
error of whatever kind. 

Yours truly, 


ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
MY GOOD FRIEND, Saturday, 15 Dec. (1801.) 


™ a * I feel pleasure in having seen Dr. 
Maclaine before he died. When I was introduced 
(I suppose it was about a month before his death), 
he did not know me. He complained much of 
want of memory, and said, “ I do not even re- 
member your name; I know I have seen you, 
but that is all.” “ Sir,” said I, “my name is 
Knox.” “ Knox,” said he; “do you know any 
thing of Alexander Knox?” “ Sir,” I replied, “ I 
am himself.” He seemed suddenly illumined : 
“Give me your hand,” said he, with eager af- 
fection. “ Why, man, you are the very one I 
have been longing to see. I love you in my 
heart; and never took any one I ever knew more 
to my heart. Ah! do not you remember the 
pamphlet ? But, no wonder I did not know you, 
you are so altered: why, man, you look ten years 
younger than you did.” After this, we got into 
conversation about matters of church history, and 
Methodism, and John Wesley’s journey to Holland, 
and what passed between him and Dr. M. at the 
Hague; and how he got a Col. M‘Alister to 
introduce Mr. Wesley to meetings for piety. In 
short, he was wonderfully and pleasantly himself, 
while I staid with him. When I returned to Bath, 
a few weeks after, his last illness was actually 
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upon him; and, I suppose, he died within a day 
or two: I then did not attempt to see him. 
* bd * I must say no more, having my 
head preoccupied; but I could not delay to give 
some kind of reply to your letter, as I hope the 
businesses of my head will never jar with those of 
my heart. * ? “4 - ed 
But you mention politics, about which I must 
say a word; though from as little store of thought 
as upon any subject that could well occur. The 
fact is, I have done with thinking about them ; 
Buonaparte, and his friend the pope, outgoing all 
my reckonings. My serious view is, that the state 
of the times distances all human calculation, and 
defies all human power; and that God’s awful and 
mysterious providence is, more than usually, inter- 
fering in human affairs, so as utterly to shut out 
results from human foresight : what will be, there- 
fore, I cannot conjecture. There is much good 
in England, such, I hope, as God will have a care 
of; but there is much evil too, and many things 
to be viewed with dismay in the higher ranks. 
Much, too, to alarm one in ecclesiastical matters : 
people seem unusually concerned about religion ; 
but in how many instances are they scattered, as 
sheep not having a shepherd; the serious, too 
generally, disfiguring religion by their beclouded 
views of it; and the formally orthodox taking oc- 
casion from that, openly and violently, to oppose 
it. In fact, I do think there has been seldom a 
time when wise and pious clergymen in the estab- 
lishment could do more to save souls and serve their 
country than now; but true labourers appear to me 
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to be few indeed. The sincere being inadequate, 
through misapprehension, or ignorance, of Scrip- 
ture; and the others, through carelessness and 
secularity. 

Always yours, most truly, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, May, 1802. 


Tnoven my spirits are at present in a peculiarly 
bad state, I cannot but write a few lines. Poor 
Mrs. Browne!* I do not wonder, indeed, that 
such intelligence should confound you,—unpre- 
pared as you were for any thing of the kind. I 
cannot help wishing to know whether it was 
sudden ; whether she has been indisposed chronic- 
ally; whether she was, herself, aware of her ap- 
proaching end; in short, all the circumstances 
that have come to your knowledge. 

I soberly think I knew not such another female 
character. So much dignity and so much sim- 
plicity : so much knowledge, and so entire a sinking 
of it: so great an attention to what she deemed 
the proprieties of life, with so thorough and ob- 
vious a superiority to all its follies and vanities: 
such real gravity, and yet such easy cheerfulness: 





“ The first wife of Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq. of Badger Hall, Shrop- 
shire, many years member of parliament for Bridgnorth. 
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such kind condescension to the weaknesses of 
others, with so little appearance of having weak- 
nesses of her own: so free from all stiffness, and 
yet so evidently under a strict self-government: so 
- established a regard to religion, on her own steady, 
sober, rational plan: and so clearly exhibiting its 
efficacy, “ shewing,” as St. James says, “ out of a 
good conversation, her works with meekness and 
wisdom ;” and yet so far from censuring or depre- 
ciating those who adopted other modes, or saw 
things in somewhat a different light: in short, she 
formed a picture in my recollection to which I 
could not adjoin a fellow. And, when I wished to 
speak of a finished character in her rank and cir- 
cumstances, I always spoke of Mrs. Browne. 

Mr. B.’s loss is far above all common standards 
of estimate. She was an exquisite wife for such a 
husband. But, to her, such an event could scarcely 
come amiss. “ What will harm you, if ye be fol- 
lowers of that which is good?” And that she was 
so (supereminently among her equals in rank), was 
shewn by every portion, and almost every particle, 
of her conduct. 

I would write to Mr. Browne, if I could. But 
Tam, just now, so wonderfully down myself, that 
it would be dismal affectation in me to. speak words: 
of comfort. But who can comfort in such a case? 
Such happiness as Mr. Browne must. have had in. 
his excellent wife, and so long enjoyed, must have, 
as it were, struck numberless fibrous roots into the 
depths of his mind; all which will now imply 
equally deep and equally innumerable lacerations. 
Here, therefore, in a peculiar manner, “ the heart 
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only knoweth its own bitterness.” And the best 
meant attempts would be little better than random 
awkwardness. Christianity alone can furnish “ a 
present help.” And there seems, in these cases 
particularly, to be given to time a healing influ- 
ence; the wound of the heart closing by degrees, 
like a wound of the body, so as to remove all 
soreness, though there is still a scar. 

The best consolatory argument, in all such 
cases, is, that “not a hair of our heads falleth 
without the knowledge of Him whose kingdom 
ruleth over all from the begmning.” Therefore, 
“ whatever is,” providentially, “is right.” And, could 
I now give a direction to Mr. Browne’s thoughts, 
I would lead him to meditate on the unerring’ 
wisdom of Providence. ‘There is a passage in 
Isaiah, in which pains are wonderfully taken to 
illustrate the discriminative delicacy with which 
God’s purposes are carried on in the world; but, 
I imagine, it oftener escapes than attracts observa- 
tion. It never struck me, until I met it in Lowth’s 
Prelectiones; and then I thought it extremely 
beautiful. It argues from the various modes of 
agriculture used among the Jews, and it asks— 
Does not all this discrimination come from God into 
the mind of the husbandman? Is God, then, less 
discriminative or less delicate in his own providen- 
tial adjustments ? 

The passage itself, as translated by Lowth, is 
as follows :— 

‘« Listen ye, and hear my voice ; 


Attend, and hearken unto my words. 
Doth the husbandman plough every day, that he may sow, 
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Opening and breaking the clods of his field ? 
When he hath made even the face thereof, 
Doth he not, then, scatter the dill, and cast abroad the 
cummin, 
And sow the wheat in due measure? 
And the barley and the rye hath its appointed limit. 
For his God rightly instructeth him; he furnisheth him 
with knowledge. 
The dill is not beaten with the corn dray, 
Nor the wheel of the wain made to turn upon the 
cummin : 
But the dill is beaten out with the staff, 
And the cummin with the flail; but the bread-corn with 
the threshing wain. 
But not for ever will he continue thus to thresh it, 
Nor to vex it with the wheel of his wain, 
Nor to bruise it with the hoofs of his cattle. 
This also proceedeth from Jehovah, God of Hosts. 
He sheweth himself wonderful in counsel, great in 
operation.” ~ 


Now, is not this a very noble passage, though 
borrowed from matters of the lowest kind? Low- 
est, do I say? That is not the right term: I 
should have said, commonest ; for there is nothing 
low in agriculture. The agricultural labours of 
man are those which, of all other occupations, 
approach nearest the operations of God. And 
their perfection consists in this nearness of ap- 
proach; they being then best done, when the 
indications of nature are most closely followed. 
These labours, therefore, were peculiarly fitted to 
the prophet’s purpose. And he, certainly, does 
make an exquisite use of them. ‘“ Look (as if he 
had said) with what nicety of care the husband- 
man proceedeth. He does nothing out of season, 
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giving to each work its strictly appointed time: 
nor does he labour in any instance without discri- 
mination. He has a variety of seeds to sow; 
and —— 

Unfinished. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, May 25th, 1802. 


You might justly express more displeasure than 
you do at my unusual silence. It did not arise 
from neglect, but from more than common inca- 
pacity. I have begun many, at least several, 
letters to you, without being able to finish them. 
I wished particularly to express my deep regret at 
Mr. Browne’s heavy affliction; but, though I often 
attempted it, I could not effect my purpose. I 
scarcely know how to account fully for my dislike 
to writing,—an exercise which, even three months 
ago, was rather an amusement than a labour to me. 
But I am unaccountable to myself in more in- 
stances than one. 


May 26th. 


I endeavour, however, to keep myself up as well 
as I can. Yesterday evening I took a ride, and 
this morning again I was on horseback at little 
more than a quarter after seven. Exercise of 
this kind is certainly of some service to me; 
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though the pleasant effects are but temporary, as 
to feeling. 

I am glad poor Mr. Browne is not absolutely 
despondent. His loss, however, is, I should think, 
as great a one as could be sustained by a person 
in his circumstances. The deceased lady certainly 
appeared to me to be almost every thing that 
perfect womanhood implies. She was highly bred ; 
and yet simple and unassuming. She was more 
than commonly educated; and yet wholly unos- 
tentatious. She was steady, yet without a shadow 
of sternness. She was kind and gentle, not merely 
‘from nature, but even more so, if possible, from 
principle. How far she was fervent in her piety, 
was best known to herself and to God. But that 
she was deeply sincere and conscientious in it, 
was demonstrated, not only by her uniform atten- 
tion to religious duties, and daily study of the 
Scriptures, but still more by that gracefulness of _ 
self-command which appeared through her whole 
conduct; and which, I am inclined to think, 
nothing can produce but the influence of religious 
conscientiousness. In short, since I knew her, 
the idea of high female worth hardly ever occurred 
to my mind without bringing along with it the 
image of Mrs. Browne. I should be glad to know 
what were her last feelings, if she were sensible 
of her approaching end. Not that such circum- 
stances are of any very great importance, except 
for the comfort of the survivors, and the honour 
of goodness: yet, still there is an anxious curi- 
osity, in most thinking minds, concerning the 
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closing scene of those who have been known and 


regarded. 
4 * * Farewell. 


Believe me most truly and affectionately yours, 


ALEX, KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE REV. DR. ALCOCK. 


MY DEAR DOCTOR, Liverpool, August 24, 1802. 


* a * On Thursday I came hither, 
having never been here before; and was well 
rewarded by the grand display of commercial 
energies which the place affords. I suppose the 
world again does not exhibit such a perfection _ 
_of maritime accommodation ; and the place is 
thriving accordingly, though with nag of showy 
magnificence. £ . 

Methodism abounds in this town. . § 
It is strange, and lamentable; but I verily believe 
the fact to be, that, except among Methodists and 
methodistical clergymen, there is not much inter- 
esting preaching in England. The clergy, too 
generally, have absolutely lost the art. Wherein 
I think it consists, you know from my late com- 
munications; and I cannot but think, that, when- 
ever there is such preaching, it will engage atten- 
tion, and influence hearts. There is, I conceive, 
in the great laws of the moral world, a kind of 
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secret understanding, like the affinities in che- 
mistry, between rightly promulgated religious truth 
and the deepest feelings of the human mind: and, 
where the one is duly exhibited, the other will 
respond. “ Did not our hearts burn within us?” 
said the two travellers to Emmaus; but, to this, 
devout feeling is indispensable in the speaker. 
Now, I am obliged to state, from my own observ- 
ation, that this onction, as the French not unfitly 
term it, is, beyond all comparison, more likely to 
be found in England, in a Methodist conventicle, 
than in a parish church. Perhaps, scarcely at all 
in the latter, except where the minister is method- 
istical. In fact, if he has onction, he will be called 
methodistical, for that single reason (as I dare 
say, when I inquire, I shall find to be the case 
with the excellent Mr. Gisborne). Now, of this, 
the consequence is, that the religious animal, 
man, goes, instinctively as it were, where his reli- 
gious susceptibilites are most powerfully elicited. 
And, when once religious sentiment is really ex- 
cited, he will return to that preacher whose dis- 
courses have had that effect on him, just as natu- 
rally as the sagacious quadruped to his accustomed 
field. This, and this alone, seems really to be 
that which fills the Methodist houses, and thins 
the churches. Iam, I verily think, no enthusiast. 
If I understand any thing either of church history, 
of divinity, or of myself, Iam a most sincere and 
cordial churchman of the seventeenth century: a 
humble disciple of the school of Hale and Boyle, 
of Burnet and Leighton, and, in a word, of all 
our grand luminaries who followed their own illus- 
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trious reformers, rather than the Genevan school; 
(an error imputable to some great names, such as 
Usher and Hall.) If, therefore, I err, I err with 
a glorious company; with Hooker, Herbert, Ham- 
mond, &c. Now, I must aver, that when I was 
in this country two years ago, I did not hear a 
single preacher who taught me like my own great 
masters, but such as are deemed methodistical. 
And I now despair of getting an atom of heart- 
instruction from any other quarter. The Wesleyan 
Methodist preachers (however I may not always 
approve of all their expressions) do, most assur- 
edly, diffuse this ‘ true religion and undefiled :” 
and, therefore, I felt real pleasure, last Sunday 
evening, in being one of a large congregation, 
where, I can bear witness, the preacher did, at 
once, speak the words of truth and soberness. 
There was no eloquence: the honest man never 
dreamed of such a thing. But there was far 
better ; a cordial communication of vitalised truth. 
I say vitalised, because what he declared to others 
it was impossible not to feel he lived on himself. 

It is, indeed, much to be regretted that such 
should be the only conduits of the water of life 
through this land. And yet I must adhere, on 
the coolest consideration, to what I have stated. 
The dry details of meagre morality which are pro- 
nounced from most parochial pulpits, have no 
more aptitude to mend hearts, than the most frau- 
dulent quack médicines have to avert mortality: 
but, beyond doubt, what is spoken in conventicles, 
has; for the fruits are apparent in the sobriety, 
the regularity, the conscientious conduct, personal 
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and relative, of thousands and tens of thousands. 
Now, in my mind, this influential piety is of ines- 
timable worth. It comes from the only true 
source—revealed truth, ‘‘ received in the love of 
it:” and its results are answerable; being exactly 
what St. James so beautifully describes it, “ the 
wisdom from above ;” “ first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy, and of 
good fruits; without partiality, and without hypo- 
crisy.” It certainly does not operate mechanic- 
ally, and therefore not necessarily. It is, of 
course, liable to be both checked and warped by 
the free agency of the subject; therefore, fair be- 
ginnings often produce no lasting fruit; and undue 
mixtures lessen the effect too frequently, even 
where they do not wholly overcome the good 
‘principle: all which is foretold in Scripture. Amid 
all this, however, the candid observer will discover 
so much real good, so much practical faith in God, 
so much conscientiousness, not only respecting 
actions and words, but wrong tempers and wrong 
thoughts, so much real disinterested charity, and 
so much self-possession, and habitual contentment, 
and gratitude to God, that, for my own part, 
though still and ever sincerely desirous to correct, 
if I could, the aberrations of Methodism, I dare no 
more oppose or depreciate its substance, than I 
dare slight or condemn the Bible. ‘ What,” I ask 
myself, ‘“ would this country be, if methodistic 
piety were now extinguished throughout its middle 
and working classes: if that sense of God, that feel- 
ing of inward piety, which raises the soul of humble 
poverty to a happiness of which mere moral philo- 
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sophy cannot even catch the idea, were to be swept 
off and annihilated?” Alas! what a precious trea- 
sure of heartfelt comfort, of fireside contentment, of 
steady, decent industry, of social virtue, of public 
order and safety, would go along with it! Yet 
this piety, in my mind, can only be excited by 
Baxterian earnestness; (for Baxter, though not 
properly of our Church, I fully joi with you in 
classing with our best divines). And this, in our 
day, is called Methodism. 

So much, then, for the thoughts which the 
first view of things in this country has inspired. 
In Ireland, I reflect with pleasure, things are 
better. All good, there, is not confined to Me- 
thodists, nor the methodistical. We have, there, 
many who, though not at all methodistical, have 
religion sincerely at heart, and have hearts finely 
formed for liberality: with these persons I con- 
verse with much pleasure, though Iam much more 
methodistical than they (indeed, in substance and 
in wish, what is generally deemed a Methodist). 
This they well know; and yet they, kindly and 
liberally, love to talk and live with me: and very 
much indeed their pleasant intercourse contributes 
to my comfort. I sometimes could hope, too, if 
I were myself practically established in my own 
principles, I might be of some service to them. 
I am sure, if I were what I should be, a day would 
scarcely pass, in which I would not beg of God 
to mature and make fruitful the virtuous vegeta- 
tion with which their bosoms are already teeming. 

Perhaps you'll say, why do I place myself 
among those who are deemed Methodists? Tl 
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tell you why. Because I conceive the present 
definition of methodism, in its most generic sense, 
to be, that spiritual view of religion which implies 
an habitual devotedness to God, both of the heart 
_and conduct, so as to indispose for all fashionable 
pleasures and gaieties,—to lead to habitual self- 
denial,—and to aim, not only at rectitude and 
peace, but at “ joy in the Holy Ghost,” from a 
consciousness of what St. Paul calls the Ibedwa 
Yiodeoiac. This view is, I think, called methodism 
by modern high-churchmen. It has brought the 
appellation of methodism upon Hannah More; 
and I am perfectly satisfied it should do so upon 
the much humbler individual, myself. I never, 
therefore, reject the imputation ; though, as I said 
before, I hold not one principle but what the 
great and true churchmen, mentioned above, held 
and maintained. 

What a letter! I hope it will not tire you. 
You'll wish to know something about myself. I 
can only say, that, though I have still many dis- 
mal times, I have, also, quieter and happier inter- 
vals. Iam able to compare my present travelling 
feelings with my former ones; and the advantage 
is, undeniably, on the side of the present. I have 
just come over here for change of scene and con- 
tinued exercise. And now, the prospect of having 
the company of an old friend, who, though a 
Methodist preacher, is a most intelligent and in- 
genious man, to travel a little with me next week, 
has induced me to protract the intended stay of 
four days to ten. 

Farewell, my good doctor: my love and best 
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wishes attend your whole family ; being, with heart- 
felt regard, 


Ever yours, 


ALEX. KNOX: 


FROM THE SAME TO THE REVEREND 
THOMAS STEDMAN. 


MY DEAR SIR, Liverpool, August 26, 1802. 


* * * I thought I should have been 
approaching Shrewsbury this day: but, before I 
could so fix my plan as to notify it to you, I was 
induced to change it, as to time: that is, I was 
led to stay a week longer here, in order to have 
Adam Clarke’s company to Manchester, and, per- 
haps, onward into Yorkshire. He wishes it; and 
his health requires some such thing. For my mere 
gratification, I think it most likely I should not 
have staid; but his concern in the plan interested 
me, and led me to stay here,—unnecessarily on 
other accounts,—and, therefore, with no great 
sensible pleasure, as I have really nothing to oc- 
cupy me in the meantime but my own retired 
enjoyments, and a little, now and then, of his 
conversation. 

All this being premised, I have now to tell you, 
that, toward next Saturday, I hope to see you at 
Shrewsbury. Through God’s mercy, I may ap- 
prise you that I shall, probably, not harrass you 
so much as formerly: my spirits are, assuredly, 
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better; and I have more power to trust in the 
all-wise and all-gracious God. 


Believe me ever yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE REV. DR. ALCOCK. 


MY DEAR DOCTOR, Dawson Street, Sept. 30, 1802. 


% : * Thad no great anxiety about your 
son; though I had a real interest in his welfare. 
I grow, I think, in a belief of Providence, as ad- 
justing the affairs of individuals, more than at any 
former time. I am certain the good and gracious 
God has a peculiar regard to youthful conscien- 
tiousness, and to paternal prayer. “I have been 
young,” says the Psalmist, “ and now am old; yet 
never saw I the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging their bread.” I do not know but I am, 
this day, enjoying the consequences of my pious 
father’s fervent supplications for my salvation. 
# # # * * * # s 
There are few things I more wonder at than 
the varieties under which sincere religion appears. 
But, if it be sincere, it will, some way or other, 
tranquillise the mind, and sweeten the temper. 
Nothing, almost, can be more unlike than Mr. 
’s religious habits and mine. His, the most re- 
moved from,—mine, substantially the same with,— 
what modern fashionable divines call methodism. 
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Yet we talk together with good agreement; and 
feel as if we were servants of the same Master. 

Still, however, though holding the substance 
of methodism, I believe I differ from most Me- 
thodists in some of my views. My notions of what 
constitutes the reality of religion, and of God's 
mercy to human beings, are, probably, less con- 
fined than those of the generality of that deno- 
mination. Yet I meet several of the Wesleyans, 
who think much as I do; for instance, one charm- 
ing Methodist that I rode with this day. I was 
this morning telling him some of my charitable 
views ; and he received them with delight. I 
mean, that, even in Christian countries, there are 
numbers who, in the divine view, rank as hea- 
thens and as Jews; and will be reckoned with 
accordingly. 

But I must conclude. 


Truly yours, my dear Doctor, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE REVEREND 
THOMAS STEDMAN. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Dublin, November 19, 1802. 


To your truly kind inquiries about my health, I 
can give but a middling answer. I am often very 
well for a day or two; then I sink into depths 
of such darkness and dryness, that I often ask, with 
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dismay, “‘ How low am I to descend?” But, in 
spite of such depression, I would hope I rather 
gain than lose ground. I, in some respect, see 
my calling; being convinced that a deeper sense 
of evangelic religion would “ stablish, strengthen, 
and settle me.” But often I so wholly lose the 
feeling of this, as to seem to myself just on the 
brink of yielding to any temptation that should 
offer. I do, however, endeavour to cleave to God, 
and to look for the grace of the Gospel; but amid 
wonderful perplexities and embarrassments. For 
the most part, however, I have some tolerable 
hope that all will, through Divine mercy, be well. 


Most sincerely and always yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE REV. DR. ALCOCK. 


MY DEAR DOCTOR, December 4, 1802. 


. * * Your distinction between method- 
ism and Methodists is very fair and just. And 
the same may, too truly, be made between Christ- 
ianity and Christians. I value nothing in method- 
ism but its Christianity. And thirty years’ expe-. 
rience has satisfied me that I may and ought to’ 
value it, for its subserviency to that great end. 
My own heart has shewn me how hard a thing it 
is to be a thorough practical Christian. I, there- 
fore, do not wonder that, in whatever situation, 


- 
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this is so painfully rare. But, certainly, I have 
known a great number of Methodists, who have 
done real honour to their profession. I am not 
easily pleased: my demands are high as to cha- 
racter and conduct. I, also, inherit some skill in 
countenances and manners from my mother. And 
I am not prejudiced in favour of any one peculiar 
feature of methodism. Christianity I love to some- 
thing of enthusiasm. The spirit and worship of 
the Church of England I admire and venerate, 
as being, in the highest degree of probability, of 
divinely providential appointment and conformation. 
Methodism must recommend itself by its Christ- 
ianity to any degree of my regard. With these 
undissembled feelings, then, I have been looking 
at Methodists for five-and-thirty years; and the 
result of that observation I have thought it a duty 
to declare to the world. But I have not declared 
all my motives; nor can JI, ever so briefly, men- 
tion them now. I shall, therefore, only add, that 
my attachment to methodism is identical with my 
attachment to Christianity, for the reason above 
assigned: but my attachment to Methodists is only 
Wet the judges’ patent,— quamdiu (and quotenas) 
se bene gesserint. 

As I have room, and have had nothing par- 
ticular to add for the present, I will transcribe two 
testimonies; which, I think, powerfully support 
my evidence. The first is a most curious one, in 
my mind; and, as I conceive, pays as solid a 
tribute to the Methodist character as ever was 
allotted to it by human suffrage. You will like it 
the better, because it extends to those whom I 
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admire no less.than you,—the Moravian con- 
nexion. 

“ We may be aera to presume,” says Paley, 
“that the institution which the original teachers of 
Christianity preached to others, they conformed 
to in their own persons. But the change which 
this would produce was very considerable: after 
men became Christians, much of their time was 
spent in prayer and devotion, in religious meet- 
ings, in celebrating the Eucharist, in conferences, 
in exhortations, in preachings, in an affectionate 
intercourse with each other, and correspondence 
with other societies. Perhaps their mode of life, 
in its form and habit, was not very unlike that of 
the Unitas Fratrum, or of the modern Methodists. 
Think, then, what it was to become such at 
Corinth, at Ephesus, at Antioch, or even at Jeru- 
salem! What a revolution there must have been of 
opinions and prejudices, to bring the matter to this! 
We know what the precepts of the Christian religion 
are; how pure, how benevolent, how disinterested 
a conduct they enjoin; and that this purity and 
benevolence are extended to the very thoughts and 
affections. We are not, perhaps, at liberty to 
take for granted that the lives of the first preachers 
of Christianity were as perfect as their lessons; 
but we are entitled to contend, that the observable 
part of their behaviour must have agreed, in a 
great measure, with the duties which they taught. J 

I have given you the context much at large; 
as, on this, the force of the few words depends. 
And, I own, I think that force is great; because 
the thought is as strong a one as could well occur. 
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How outside a view, however, was Paley’s! how 
inside a one, mine! And, yet, I feel the justness 
of Paley’s idea more than he could have done, 
possibly. 

My other testimony is no less strong— The 
British Critic. The character given of the Me- 
thodists in this work (1796) is—-‘“ A sect, which, 
however erroneous in a few points, has produced a 
beneficial operation upon the minds of many indi- 
viduals; and may safely boast of several within its 
pale, distinguished by their blameless manners 
and useful accomplishments.” 

Is not this a little epitome of my character of 
them? IfI publish a second edition,* I think Ill 
have this on my title-page. 


Believe me ever truly yours, 


ALEXANDER KNOX, 





FROM THE SAME TO THE REVEREND 
THOMAS STEDMAN. 


MY DEAR AND WORTHY FRIEND, Saturday, 
December 19, 1802. 
* sd * It is not about myself that I now 


wish to write to you; it is about your son Tom. 
It were certainly to be desired that his turn had 
been otherwise. But you are to consider that such 
a tendency, in numbers of mankind, is absolutely 
essential to the great providential plan: in fact, it 





* Of the Letters to Mr. Walker, of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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is one of the most efficient springs in the whole 
machine of human society : without it, what would 
human nature have been at this day ? 

And just look at the wonderful means which 
Divine wisdom provided for calling forth this pro- 
pensity, even at the earliest period, into prompt 
and efficient action. The ark was led to Mount 
Ararat, where it discharged its burden between 
two seas, the Euxine and the Caspian. The sons 
of Noah would naturally spread southward, where 
they met the Arabian Gulf; and westward, where 
they speedily would come in view of that inland 
ocean, so astonishingly adjusted for its purpose — 
the Mediterranean. This was so placed as to form 
a grand nexus between the three great portions of 
the world. And you see, accordingly, its surround- 
ing shores have been the scenes of the greatest and 
. most pregnant events registered in the pages of 
history. 

Cast your eye on a map of the world, and 
observe these providential stimuli to early maritime 
attempts. Suppose one of those active spirits of 
remote antiquity standing on the brow of Mount 
Carmel, and looking (as the servant of Elijah at a 
later period) towards the sea. Could he help 
wishing to explore the recesses of that ocean, and 
to try what new characters of country extended 
along its banks? The trial was, evidently, soon . 
made. Adventure followed adventure. The mar- 
gin of that sea, particularly its northern shores, 
became the nurseries of all earthly improvement. 
Civilisation grew from them along the face of the 
continents, like ivy on a wall: while commerce 

VOL. IV. I 
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covered its surface from Tyre,—that “ Mart of 
Nations”—to the remote Gades. How beautiful 
is that of Cowper — 


** Again, the band of commerce was designed 
T’ associate all the branches of mankind. 
And, if a copious plenty be the robe, 

Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 

Wise to promote whatever end he means, 

God opens fruitful nature’s various scenes. 
Each climate needs what other climes produce, 
And offers something to the general use : 

No land but listens to the common call ; 

/ And, in return, receives supply from all. 
This general intercourse, and mutual aid, 
Cheers what were, else, a universal shade ; 
Calls nature from her ivy-mantled den, 
And softens human rock-work into men.” 


nn le 


How vast, then, are the consequences which have 
followed from this arrangement! and how many 
are yet to follow! Is not England, at this day, 
by her maritime ascendency, carrying new sets and 
germs of civilisation to the most remote regions? 
Why, then, should you regret that your son feels a 
disposition toward so important a sphere of action? 
They, to be sure, who work individually, seldom 
advert to these extended views; but the views are 
not the less founded: nor are they the less, instru- 
ments in the great scheme of beneficence. 

As to temptations,— my good friend, where 
are they wanting? But, that they do not so 
necessarily abound in a sea life as might at first 
view be thought, is proved by numberless instances. 
Some virtues thrive peculiarly there. And that all 
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may, cannot be doubted, on the very ground I 
have mentioned,—that it is providential. Read 
the letter in Butler’s book from Bishop Hildesley’s 
seafaring brother; and you will find a good proof 
there, that the maritime profession is not incon- 
sistent with virtue or religion. The Psalmist tells 
you, that “ They which go down to the sea in 
ships, and occupy their business in great waters, 
these men see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep.” And, amongst all the last 
blessings of Moses, there is not a more beautiful 
one than that on the two tribes of Zebulon and 
Issachar, who, from the circumstance of having the 
great headland of Mount Carmel and its fine harbour 
(the best on all that shore, now Acre, made once 
more famous by Sir Sidney Smith’s victory over 
Buonaparte) just on their common boundary, 
became the great navigators of Israel. Read the 
passage. If I live, Vl give you some more 
thoughts on it. But, on the whole, you see that 
the seafaring life is necessary to the best purposes ; 


in revealed religion. 
I shall now lose the post, if I do more than 
assure you that I am 


Ever your most faithful, and 
Unchangeably indebted Friend, 


ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Feb. 26, 1803. 


I ruank you for your last kind letter: of my state 
of health I know not well what to say. My 
nervous symptoms are altered; and, in some 
material respects, abated: so that this has been 
the quietest winter I have ever passed through. 
But I have still much to combat with ; and I often 
am almost overwhelmed. Still, however, I have 
something of quietness; and, after a time, better 
feelings revive. I hope there is good in me; and 
I am sure, if there is, it is from God. _I, therefore, 
trust I am in his hands, and that he will fill up 
what is wanting, and make all things work together 
for my good. Under this shelter I wish quietly to 
take refuge and rest, whatever winds of temptation 
assail me. 


FROM THE SAME TO GEORGE SCHOALES, ESQ. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, ; March 5, 1803. - 


* * * I have not heard from Mr. 
for a long time, though I was the last writer. [I 
do suspect that he has no great pleasure in my 
correspondence, though I am confident he would 
wish to be kind, and cannot easily help being 
polite and courteous. But, though he may acci- 
dentally like my remarks on some subjects’ of a 
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general nature, he most probably has rather an 
unfavourable opinion of my particular way of 
thinking. He knows it is, substantially, the same 
with that of Hannah More and Mr. Wilberforce ; 
and he has an antipathy, perhaps incurable, to 
every species of methodism; within which generic 
term, he, not without some good reason, classes 
the sentiments common to those two venerable 
names and myself. I, therefore, am entirely dis- 
posed to receive with unfeigned good-nature, and 
I hope Christian love, every good-natured, or kind, 
or courteous expression on the part of Mr. ; 
but I am ever ready, also, to be without those 
things, with the same good-will to the person; 
for it is I who have taken up a revolting system, 
and I have done it with my eyes open: I know 
that thorough Christianity can never be com- 
pletely palatable to any who are not sincerely 
desirous to be thorough Christians: and, therefore, 
I aim at no compromise; being satisfied, nay, 
being ambitious, to be a pilgrim and a stranger 
upon earth. But all this would be silly rhodo- 
montade, if I were not as good-humoured and 
complacent with those who don’t quite like my 
system, and who even less cultivate myself on 
that account, as if they were flattering me. This 
steady, invariable kindness, is “ the soul of all the 
rest,” as Milton finely says: and, if I find this. 
wanting, I hope I shall be more disposed to fall 
out a myself for the deficiency, than with any 
one for the supposed provocation. sf 





Believe me always affectionately and faithfully yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY KIND AND WORTHY FRIEND, Aug. 12, 1803. 


I enyoy wonderful health, both of body and mind: 
so that often I think myself even already richly 
indemnified for those sufferings, without which, 
probably, I could not, in the nature of things, have 
had the kind of tranquillity which I now enjoy. 
I have said above, often; for I sometimes fear lest 
my quiet should not be completely of the Christian 
kind: but hope, on the whole, outweighs fear. 


Yours ever, with sincerest love, 


ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE REV. DR. ALCOCK. 


September 1803. 


I must think that it requires advancement in heart- 
religion rightly to relish the Holy Scriptures. I 
think I never relished them till of late, and still 
but poorly and imperfectly. But it is one of my 
strong ideas of progressive happiness to be pro-~ | 
gressively impressed with the glories of the Scrip- 
ture. I feel it so, that I endeavour daily to crave 
from God a deeper love of his word, sensible that 
in that single prayer I am asking the compendium 
of Christian excellence. 
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FROM THE SAME TO GEORGE SCHOALES, ESQ. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, Dawson Street, Sept. 5, 1803, 


» ° * Do not let your spirits droop. 
When they do, as you describe, go into retire- 
ment, and pray solemnly and sincerely to Him 
“ that seeth in secret,” that He would make every 
thing adverse which you meet on earth, an impellent 
of your heart to Him—the only sure refuge and 
comfort. You have felt devotion, and I trust the 
tendency is not lessened. 'To acquire such a feel- 
ing where it has never yet been elicited, is, per- 
haps, strictly “ impossible with men:” but to stir 
it up where it has been felt, is very much within 
human power, under that assistance which is cer- 
tainly annexed to honest endeavour. Were your 
chagrins to be the occasion of your “ growing in” 
this parent “ grace,” you would, at length, greatly 
bless God for them: for invaluable is that occur- 
rence, whatever it be, that leads us to more ha- 
bitual and deeper devotion. Judging, as far as 
a short-sighted creature can, I should think this 
is the very purpose of Heaven in your present 
trials. You seem to me fitted to be the heir of 
your mother’s piety. But such piety as she had, 
and as you have had many prelibations of, is not 
formed in the mind without providential helps and 
instruments: and as poverty of spirit is its indis- 
pensable preparative; seriousness (“ blessed are 
they that mourn”), its inseparable concomitant ; 
and meekness, its first fruit; it seems natural, and 
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perhaps necessary, that the outward or personal 
circumstances should be so disposed as to pre- 
dispose to these tempers; and adverse circum- 
stances are then surely tending to these great 
purposes, when they impel the mind to take refuge 
in God. 

I believe you will not disrelish this counsel ; 
but you will be apt to think that you are too 
weak, too frail, and too impressible for such 
a habit as that which I describe, to be fully 
formed in you. To this I answer, that the weak- 
ness you have to complain of, is what all have 
until God, in his own way, works a happy altera- 
tion: and this he really does work in as hopeless 
subjects, and much more so, than yourself. With 
our weaknesses, therefore, we actually have nothing 
to do, in the way of anxiety. We have only to 
strive against them when they are felt, and to ask 
aid from God. If we so hate them in ourselves, 
as to be cordial in our prayers for deliverance from 
them, God can soon and easily do that for us. A 
deepened sense of Himself, and of the great facts 
of Christianity, with a heart-feeling of their spi- 
ritual intention, (the crucifying us to the world, 
and the spiritualising of our minds); this senti- 
ment, I say, itself growing up within us, will bring 
with it the very peace and victory we look for. 
For the more the heart gets a concern and relish 
for these transcendent objects, the less its hap- 
piness is affected by the casualties of earth. «J 
know,” says St. Paul, “ both how to be abased, 
and how to abound.” How did he learn this? 
Evidently thus: he had so set his mind upon, or, 
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rather, his heart was so attracted and engaged by, 
spiritual and eternal good, that any abasement or 
exaltation that earthly things could cause, was to 
him, comparatively, extrinsic and trivial. While 
earthly things hold the affections, the feelings will 
rise and fall with them, and, of course, be liable to 
daily and hourly agitation and torment. When 
spiritual things are become the object of our soli- 
citude and love, their immovableness and pleni- 
tude give us both fixedness and fulness. So that 
something is understood of that grand saying, “ I 
can doall things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me.” Certainly, it requires great strength of mind 
to bear continued mortifications and depressions ; 
but the humble, subdued feeling which a spiritual 
view of Christianity produces, and the supreme 
wish which it inspires, to gain a complete con- 
quest over the carnal mind, do really make these 
painful matters, in some degree, change their na- 
ture, and lose their oppressiveness. The mind 
gets above them, and is only concerned that it may 
“ not be moved to do evil;” a concern which God 
himself attends to, and crowns with sure success. 
Such are the results, I do firmly believe, of 
having recourse to prayer as a refuge from earthly 
afflictions. These happy effects are, however, not 
to be expected at once; but they will grow up, 
like the vegetation described by our blessed Sa-. 
viour, “ night and day, men know not how.” If 
no pleasure is felt, no warmth perceived, that is 
no reason why it may not soon be felt; for such 
feelings spring up imperceptibly; till, at length, 
they make themselves to be felt by their reality 
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and strength. And when this does take place, 
their influence is not confined to the hour: the 
sweet calm continues, tranquillising the mind, ra- 
tionalising the whole conduct, and giving a new 
strength to bear even “ the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune.” I wish I felt more myself of 
what I have been endeavouring to describe: but 
I do feel enough to convince me of its blessed 
reality, and what I would not part with for the 
fee-simple of the solar system. It is truly happy 
to go forth into the open walks of life, whatever 
those walks be, carrying with one such a spirit- 
uality of mind, as gives cheerfulness without levity, 
and the pleasant and prudent use of this world 
without the abuse. And it is yet more happy to 
have a predominant relish (without which the other 
could not be) for returning into quiet, to resume 
those mental, moral, and spiritual exercises and 
pursuits, which constitute the ultimate happiness 
of the soul, and which make even this desert 
earth a pleasant way to the heavenly country. Of 
this, I do feel more than I once thought I ever 
should or could feel. So that, even the severest 
trials which you witnessed, and still severer ones 
which you did not witness, are already more than 
compensated in the tranquillity which, for the last 
eighteen months, but especially during the present 
year, has been growing up in me. Yet I am not 
presumptuous; for every hour makes me feel my 
own great weakness, and God’s infinite mercy. I, 
therefore, humbly attest, in a very poor, low way, 
the substantial power of Christianity to give “a 
peace” which I know this world cannot give; and 
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which I trust it cannot take away. “ In the world 
ye shall have tribulation ; but in me ye shall have 
peace.” 

My friend, I hope I have not tired you. It 
would rejoice my heart if what I could write might 
be the means of conveying to you ever so little of 
that comfort which I greatly feel you need; and 
which I know you can only have from “ the Foun- 
tain of living waters.” Were you brought to this, 
sure and confident I am, Providence would take 
care of your outward circumstances, amend your 
health (which only needs tranquillity to establish 
it, I am sure), and carry you, perhaps, to your 
father’s age,in sweet enjoyment of life, and sweeter 
readiness for a better. “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and His righteousness, and all things shall 
be added unto you.” “ I have been young,” says 
the Psalmist, “ and now am old; yet never saw I 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread.” 

You're not to suppose, from all I have said, 
that I have not my depressions and weaknesses 
too. Alas! I may possibly think, before this day 
is over, that I have been very impudent in writing 
such a letter, and that I am in danger of being 
overset myself by the next temptation ; but these 
fits of depression do not make havoc of me as 
formerly ; and I trust they will not grow worse, 
but rather still diminish. 


Yours ever, 


ALEX, KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO MISS STEDMAN. 


MY DEAR MISS STEDMAN, Bellevie, Co. Wicklow, 
Sep. 16, 1803. 

I write to you, at present, from one of the most 
charming places in the British Empire. Hawkstone 
I should soon be tired of; as, notwithstanding the 
fine view from the column, its striking objects are 
chiefly within itself. But, here, the place itself is 
not only finely diversified, but the prospects are 
sublime. Within the grounds is one of the most 
picturesque valleys I ever saw; accounted among 
the great objects of this romantic county: it is 
formed by a double range of high hills, to which 
continued foliage gives every possible advantage, 
On one side, the horizon is formed by the sea 
between Ireland and England; with a very extended 
view of the Irish coast, terminated by a noble 
bay, and a bold headland furnished with a light- 
house. On the land sides, the prospect of a 
diversified and picturesque country is bounded by 
a range of mountains: among which, two are re- 
markable for the form; being both of a conical 
shape, and, from thence, called the Two Sugar 
Loafs. In short, I never saw, altogether, a more 
finely situated place. And great wealth has en- 
abled its owner, Mr. Peter la Touche, to add to it 
every kind of decoration which good taste would 
approve ; and some which visitants are surprised 
by. Among the rest, there is a continued green- 
house —so long, as to forma very tolerable walk — 
furnished with a multitude of exotics, and spread- 
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ing out into little shrubberies of lemon and orange 
trees, palms, and other tropical productions of 
vegetable nature. Ofthe curiousness of this struc- 
ture, you may form some idea when I tell you, that 
when Mr. Edmund Burke was last in Ireland, and 
on a visit to this place, as Mrs. La Touche was 
leading him on through this same glass-walk, he 
exclaimed “ Oh, ma’am, this is absolutely the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments!” (meaning a scene 
like those in that book): “I beg you'll allow me to 
call my servant to see it.” 

Such is the place where I have been walking, 
just before I sat down to write. Of course, you'll 
allow that, if place could make one happy, I must 
be happy here. And the fact is, I am very hap- 
py; but not because the place is a fine one: a 
much better reason is, that the owners of this 
house are lovers of goodness, to a degree rarely to 
be met with in their station. 

* * # * # 

This is the second visit I have paid here; and 
I never met with any in whose acquaintance I 
have found more real satisfaction. 

I have given you this account to shew you that 
no circumstances in life need prevent real good- 
ness; and that, when once the pleasure of good- 
ness is felt, all other pleasures are undervalued 
and despised, even by those who have them most. 
in their power. 


Believe me 


Your affectionate and obliged Friend, 


ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO GEORGE SCHOALES, ESQ. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Sept. 22, 1803. 


* be * I hope, by this night’s post, to 
send both the matters you wish for. About 
Erskine, I might be ashamed, were it not that 
I’m obliged, for peace of mind’s sake, to be 
habitually gentle to my own foibles. The truth 
is, my friend, I still labour under great mental ° 
infirmities, which push me, or betray me, into 
all manner of negative irregularities; and, some- 
times, in lesser matters, into positive ones ‘too. 
How long it may be only in lesser matters, I 
should tremble to think, were it not that I trust 
in the “grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God :” the result of both which, I hope, 
will be the necessary participation of the Spirit of 
God, in his strengthening and purifying influences. 
Without these, I should soon be a moral bankrupt. 

I differ from present fashionable Divines in 
no point more than in this; that they think the 
influences of the Spirit of God wholly imperceptible: 
I, on the contrary, am certain that no true comfort 
in religion can be enjoyed until those influences 
are rationally perceived in such efforts as our 
own power never could have produced. 

What is that aid of which so much is said in 
Scripture, if it be marked with no moral effect 
but what reason could accomplish for itself? In 
such a view, with what hyperboles is the New 
Testament filled! and to what a cold and meagre 
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skeleton does Christianity shrink! This is not 
the doctrine of the Church of England. It tells 
us (17th Article) that godly persons “ feel in 
themselves the working of the Spirit of Christ, 
mortifying the works of the flesh and their earthly 
members, and drawing up their mind to high and 
heavenly things.” And this, in my mind, is the 
very soul of our Christian religion; this real and 
felt influence, this transmutative and regenerative 
energy, is the very thing which places Christianity 
above all philosophy, and all mere law, even 
though given from Heaven; and this it is which 
makes it, to weak and corrupted man, what St. 
Paul calls it, “ the power of God unto salvation.” 

Sure I'am it is the neglect of this “inward 
and spiritual grace” which keeps Christianity so 
low amongst us, and so limited in the world. 
They who feel nothing of this, naturally neglect it 
in their preaching; and, whenever it is neglected, 
that takes place which Milton describes in “ Ly- 
cidas :”— 


** And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” 


Serious persons go off to conventicles ; infidels are 
confirmed in infidelity ; and the thoughtless dream 
on, till the sleep of life is ended. 


Believe me always yours most faithfully, 


ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Nov. 7, 1803. 


~ ‘ * TI own I should look forward to 
impending events with great uneasiness, if I had 
not hope in God. Certainly, there is great -spirit 
in England; but the devotedness to money- 
making, which has, for half a century, particularly, 
been so rife among the English public, is a bad 
preparation for critical times. If ever people 
were at the sole and exclusive disposal of Pro- 
vidence, we are. God send us a good deliverance! 

Of my own part of it I do not much think; 
indeed, scarcely at all. My practical renunciation 
of “the pomps and vanities of this wicked world” 
now greatly stands me in stead; and Christianity 
has so evinced its efficacy in bringing me through 
personal affliction, that I rest upon it for all future 
trials. I really wonder, sometimes, at the quiet of 
my mind, when outward occurrences might seem_ 
likely to discompose it, and I fully feel that it is 
not to any efforts of my own I owe my happiness. 
Six years ago, in the house of your brother Adam, 
I underwent a revolution, that emancipated me 
from the slavery of this world. To that wonderful 
time, therefore, I trace back every thoroughly 
good habit. I can look back to a point at which 
I awoke, as it were, from a dream, and found 
myself as if hanging over fathomless perdition ; 
and I can mark another point, a few days after, 
when, in conversation with a Methodist preacher, 
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a dawn sprung up, that has been since often be- 
clouded by disease, but which never has gone 
back. In neither instance did my own reflection 
operate ; but the feeling, in the first instance, was 
peculiarly, a parte ante, insulated: so that, though 
I'am no advocate for the necessity of sudden con- 
versions, yet neither can I, consistently with my 
own experience, reject them. 

I think I grow fonder and fonder of quiet 
retirement. 

** Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 

I greatly like living as I do, without the name of a 
house, as it frees me from temptation to ask to din- 
ner any but those whom Miss Fergusson chooses to 
admit; and this contributes to ease, both of mind 
and of circumstances. I have reason to think some 
of my friends, now in town, think it very odd 
that I take no notice of them; but I could not 
undergo the coercion of two or three such hours 
as that would imply, without sensible hurt. I, 
therefore, leave myself quietly to be misconstrued, 
rather than quit a track that I find necessary. 
Now, my friend, why may not you obtain, through 
the mercy of God, the same love of privacy? 
Nay, have you not a good share already? And, 
with such a feeling, why should you not become 
more and more satisfied and comfortable? You - 
have more family comforts than I: to be sure, 
the good Miss Fergusson is more to me than 
_ my family could have been, even my niece herself. 
But you have many excellent beings connected 
with you; and all, I am sure, kind at heart toward 
you, and invariably interested for you. I am not 
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recounting these providential blessings as if you 
did not fully value them; but I am, for my own 
pleasure, at this moment, contemplating your 
wealth even in this world: for what wealth is 
equivalent to such a connexion? Now, compare 
this populousness of kindred with my solitude. 
Not a blood connexion that, as such, cares a 
straw about me, except my poor old aunt. You 
“dwell among your own people.” Labour, there- 
fore, my dear friend, to repel all uneasy distrustful 
thoughts, and always remember that God can 
make any circumstances comfortable, by inspiring ~ 
religious strength and pious’ cheerfulness; and he 
does do so to those who pray assiduously for 
his aid. My only affliction in the world is my 
own heart, which I sometimes fear is contracting, 
from changes in my bodily frame, a less vivid 
sensibility about moral feeling than formerly, so 
that something of pride and irritability seems still 
to lurk more in my nature than I am apt, in 
general, to suspect; and, though it but shews 
itself in the bottom of my mind, it makes me 
tremble, lest I should forfeit my Paradise. But © 
I hope (and I trust I shall not be disappointed) 
that God will “renew my strength.” Had I not 
this hope, strengthened by experience, I should 
sink in despondency at the face of these inward 
enemies. There is still as much truth as ever in 
that assurance—-“ my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” 
God bless you, my worthy friend, and 


Believe me always most truly yours, 


ALEXANDER KNOX. | 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE REV. T. STEDMAN. 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, Dec. 30, 1803. 


‘a * Really, now I am writing to you, 


IT am ashamed to talk to you thus at my ease. 
It is, to myself, extraordinary that I should have 
so delayed to write; but, if you saw into my mind, 
you would be less disposed to wonder. I often 
felt the inclination to write; but the giving you 
the explanation with which this letter commences, 
appeared to me so irksome a matter, that it proved 
to me an absolute “lion in the way ;” and yet, 
notwithstanding this strange indolence, I have 
been well, and, I may add, happy. How sincerely 
desirous should I have been to tell you so, again 
and again; but the soul of the sluggard desireth, 
and hath not. I am not a sluggard, however ; 
but, in this, | have been akin to one. Forgive me, 
my friend, and never let me remain thus indolent 
again. If I should not write to you, write you to 
me; and be always assured that I shall be truly 
glad to hear from you, and of you, of yourself and 
yours, those who are with you, and those who 
may be absent. 

I write at a critical time.* What may not 
happen before a few weeks, or even days! That 
saying in the Psalms, “He shall not be afraid of © 
any evil tidings, for his heart is fixed, trusting in 
the Lord,” has, at such a season, peculiar force ; 
and would, I think, be a good subject for a dis- 











* The time of riots in Dublin. 
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course, as being likely, indeed certain, to come 
home to men’s bosoms. I sometimes feel strong 
and easy, but my mind becomes again weak and 
beclouded; and, I fear, if near danger were to 
appear, I should scarcely play the hero. But, on 
the whole, my strength, I hope, is more than my 
weakness. 
I must here break off. 
Ever your grateful and affectionate Friend, 
ALEXANDER KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Bellevie, Thursday morning. 


* se * Every thing is kind, pleasant, and 
easy : the weather fine ; the place delightful; and 
my mind not unhappy: God be praised! At no 
former period of my life could I have lived in such 
circumstances with such composure. I sometimes 
almost think that I am _ providentially brought 
here to shew me that I have more strength of 
mind than I supposed. 
Monday night. 1803. - 

I had intended returning to-morrow ; a week here 
being then complete; but some motives induce 
me to prolong my stay. Alas! alas! what sad 
work has been in Dublin! To this hour we are 
ignorant of particulars, except some of the remark- 
able deaths. I suppose you would think it strange 
that Mrs. La Touche and I went down, this day, 
nine miles lower than this place, to see Mrs. Tighe, 
of Rosanna; yet, I conceive, there was no real 
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danger. Mrs. La Touche proposed the jaunt, in 
consequence of something I had said some days 
ago; and, as she had no apprehensions, | thought 
neither need I. So that, while you, in town, were, 
probably, full of alarm, we were passing, with all 
apparent unconcern, through the country: and, 
certainly, the most beautiful country I ever passed 
through: it was picture after picture. 

In many places in the country I should be 
uneasy; but I am not here. This will be one of 
the last injured houses in the province, as I take 
it. In short, I think if all people had behaved 
like the master and mistress of this house, there 
never had been a rebellion. They are the general 
parents of this neighbourhood; watching over the 
concerns, and, by every means, promoting the 
happiness of all around them. 

. I did not dine to-day till near seven o’clock, in 

consequence of our expedition. At nine, I took 
my coffee, and then retired to my own room, 
where I am now sitting. I only fear my not 
loving retirement enough; and the sole uneasi- 
ness I experience at this charming place is, lest, 
‘by any means, my love of devout retirement 
should be diminished. 

: Thursday. 

& ‘4 * — I still omit deciding on the day of 
my return. I am not sure, however, whether I- 
May not be gratifying myself too much, for “the 
heart is deceitful above all things ;” and here I 
am, most surely, in very pleasant circumstances: 
listened to on my favourite subjects with great and 
strange attention; and better able to talk on them 
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than I ever was before. But all this, with God’s 

help, shall not lead me to overstay a proper time: 

I trust I shall ever be jealous of myself in the 

matter of self-government and self-denial. 
Farewell! God bless you! 


Believe me your ever faithful Friend, 
ALEX. KNOX, 


FROM THE SAME TO THE REVEREND 
THOMAS STEDMAN. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Bellevie, 1803. 


Ir you think me ungrateful, I must fully grant I 
deserve it; and yet, I can assure you, you are 
never long together out of my mind. : be 
I must tell you a simple fact. When, a few days 
ago, I was assuring an old and remarkably kind 
friend and his wife (she at least as affectionate 
to me as he), that there were but few in the world 
I could put in competition with them, as to kind- 
nesses shewn me; to satisfy them I was in ear- 
nest, I added, that there were but three— Lord 
Castlereagh, Miss Fergusson, and an English cler- 
gyman whom they did not know. Such was my 
heart’s language. But, indeed, my friend, if I 
proceed in this careless way of suffering you to 
write and write, without noticing it, any one less. 
good-natured or less forgiving than yourself might 
tell me, that my regard was good for so little that 
I might keep it to myself. * * Tam now 
recovering something of a feeling of health, after 
severe bilious sickness; a complaint which seems 
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to be growing on.me. Formerly it never attacked 
me, except when I happened inadvertently to take 
perhaps half a glass of wine above my stint. But 
now it attacks me, I don’t know why, nor can I 
calculate what it may come to. I am not soli- 
citous, however; if God Almighty keeps and esta- 
blishes me in following that which is good, I have 
that challenge in my favour, “ who shall harm 
you ?” 

But you will wish to hear about Ireland. I 
hope, then, I may say that the alarm of which you 
have heard, has, as far as human foresight can 
judge, very much increased our security, by strongly 
calling forth the energies of the country. I do 
not think that even in 1798 there was any thing 
like the extended co-operation that there is just 
now: so that, if the rebels had been in the pay of 
government, I cannot conceive how they could have 
promoted its purposes more effectually than they 
have done. They have proved their own wicked- 
ness, so as to make them detestable; and their 
weakness, so as to make them, in effect, contempt- 
ible ; while they have occasioned a greater display 
of the strength of Irish loyalty than has yet been 
exhibited. . 

I was out of town when the disturbance took 
place, at a gentleman’s house, about fourteen miles 
off, to which I had been so kindly pressed, that I 
could withstand no longer. There we were in 
unsuspecting tranquillity, when Dublin was in 
alarm. We heard it the following day (Sunday 
se’nnight), as we were preparing to go to church. 
We were shocked at the murders; but felt little 
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apprehension ; so little, that the next day but one 
the lady of the house proposed to take me eight 
miles further into the country, through a tract 
which, in the last rebellion, had been the scene of 
a battle. I thought it bold; but i knew she was 
one of the most beloved characters in Ireland, 
and, therefore, I would not refuse. All was still; 
and we had a pleasant excursion. The lady I 
speak of, is the wife of one of a well-known family 
in. this country, the La Touches. The seat of 
her husband, Mr. P. La 'Touche, might, in point of 
picturesque beauty, though not of magnitude, vie 
with Hawkstone itself; and I doubt if there could 
have been a greater relish for religious conversa- 
tion in Sir Richard’s, than I found at Belleviie. 
It was because Mrs. La Touche deemed me reli- 
gious, that she-wished so much to have me there. 

I am not sure that I feel all this aright: I 
trust, however, I did not go for selfish purposes ; 
nor, while there, felt selfish satisfactions. Yet I 
cannot be satisfied that all was as it should be; 
and I doubt whether my style of talking would not 
have been condemned by most modern good peo- 
ple, as too philosophical. What I dwelt upon then, 
and what I generally insist upon, is, the victory of 
Divine grace over human depravity; the filial 
access to God, and delight in Him, which flows 
therefrom; the Divine faith (or knowledge of God, 
and of Him whom He hath sent,) which is the root 
of this religion; and the true virtue, and genuine 
happiness, which are its fruits. I cannot couch my 
view in fewer, or, I think, in more direct, words ; 
and, therefore, you see I do not touch on matters 
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which many others deem primary. <A Calvinist 
would be very liberal, if he did not think me blind 
and pharisaical; and yet, I seriously think that 
Calvinists teach as scriptural, in many instances, 
what Scripture has never taught. Their whole 
view of justifying righteousness appears to me their 
own fabrication. Nor do I see any other righteous- 
ness in the Gospel, but, Ist. The essential right- 
eousness of God; 2d. The divinely personal right- 
eousness of Christ, propitiatory, but never spoken 
of as imputed; 3d. The graciously imputed right- 
eousness of faith, (that is, God’s gracious reckoning 
of a person as righteous, the moment that true 
faith in God the Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, 
or inward religion, is formed in the heart); and, 
lastly, the habitual righteousness, or holiness, in- 
ward and outward, which flows from this faith as 
from its source or root. These, I conceive, are all 
the ideas of righteousness that the New ‘Testament 
speaks of with approbation. But these, I fear, 
would appear very deficient. 

N.B. The remainder of the letter is wanting. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, Feb. 13, 1804. 
* % ; During my recent indisposition, 
I have been sometimes occupied in reading 
Mr. Orton’s letters to you. They bear recurring 
to, well; being serious, solid, and sensible, in a 
degree seldom attained to by modern writers. I 
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see nothing to justify a suspicion I had conceived 
of his being an Arian; yet I think his views 
might have been more evangelical. He did not, 
I conceive, with sufficient ardency of hope, grasp 
at the present Christian privileges ; though, surely, 
few were ever more attentive to the Christian 
duties and tempers. I think, if he had been more 
impressed with the vitalities of the Gospel, his 
censure of Dr. Taylor’s exposition of the Romans 
would have been more animated. As it is, it is 
just; but not, I imagine, strong enough, consider- 
ing the nature of the case. I am inclined to make 
a similar remark respecting his calling Blair’s 
Sermons evangelical. I think they have no claim 
to this epithet; at least, a very slight one: there 
is, surely, much important truth in them; but, to 
be truly evangelical, is to feel that the Gospel is 
the power of God unto salvation; and, from that 
feeling, to speak so as to make others feel their 
wants, and hopefully to seek the true supply. 
This, and not doctrine (to turn from Blair to 
others who claim that title), is evangelical preach- 
ing ; of which, one of the truest exemplifications I 
have seen in our day, is to be found in Gisborne’s 
Sermons: more truly Christian, in spirit and sub- 
stance, they could hardly be. His sermon on 
«Her ways are ways,” &c. toward the end, is as 
beautiful an address as could well be written. I 
hope and trust he’ll improve; and never be sucked 
into the Calvinistic vortex. Oh! greatly do we 
want Catholic preachers, who will be above all 
such things as “I am of Paul, and I of Apollos.” 
“ Si virtus conspiceretur oculis, mirabiles amores 
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excitaret,’ said the Heathen; so say I of Christ- 
ianity : but who is there to do it justice ? 

I admire Mr. Orton’s general choice of books 
very much; but I think he hardly thought well 
enough of Dr. Watts: I read a sermon of his, 
yesterday evening, to two ladies in this house, on 
that text, “ Ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God;” and seldom have I been better 
satisfied with an hour’s occupation. It contains 
the pith and kernel of spiritual religion. 

* * # # * 
Truly yours always, 


A. K. 


FROM THE SAME TO GEORGE SCHOALES, ESQ. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Feb. 21, 1804. 


of 4 * I was truly pleased to get a letter 


from you, and in so comfortable a strain. The 
only uneasiness you express in it gives me pleasure 
rather than pain. That “ painful apprehension of 
the account” hereafter, is surely the happiest feel- 
ing that can spring up in the human bosom, if it 
be only followed up, and improved as it should be. 
But how is it to be improved? is surely as im- 
portant a question as can be propounded in this 
lower world. My fixed persuasion, after years of 
solicitous consideration, is this:—-We never can 
soften this apprehension into cheerful hope merely 
by being more vigilant over our actions, or becom- 
ing more actively beneficent : these are indispens- 
able as adjuncts; but they will not heal a wounded 
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spirit, or lead alone to a steady peace of mind: 
indeed, however they may tell in a man’s favour, 
in the view of the merciful and indulgent Father 
of our spirits, I believe they have no direct efficacy 
whatever to settle the mind in comfort. Religion, 
strictly so called, and to us the religion of the 
Gospel, will alone be adequate for this inward 
effect. By religion, I mean a steady choice of, 
and affectionate adherence to, God, as the para- 
mount object of our hearts, and the supreme sum 
and centre of our happiness; and, by the religion 
of the Gospel, I mean the same great end pursued 
under those more familiarising, yet more elevating 
views, and with adequate knowledge of, and cor- 
dial relish for, those multiplied and invaluable aids 
which the grand and gracious system of “ God 
manifest in the flesh” implies. Now, to this Divine 
religion you are, I would hope, in uncommon ap- 
proximation; uncommon, I say, not only com- 
pared with people in general, but with orderly, 
good kind of people. Those who, like you, have 
“a disposition to do good,” have not always, much 
too seldom have, those “ holy desires,” of which 
you so justly make account. Far be it from me 
to depreciate a disposition to do good; yet I can- 
not but remember that this might, abstractedly, 
and as it respects temporal good only, be con- 
sistent with atheism; but “ holy desires” have 
direct and immediate reference to the Father of 
Spirits, and are the first motions of the true and 
real life of our souls. In having these, therefore, 
I do consider you, as compared with others, sin- 
gularly happy; and it is in the growth of these 
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‘that both your safety and comfort will consist. 
These are religion in its bud; and in proportion as 
these develope themselves and become the ruling 
principle in the mind, will all right and happy 
feelings and habits increase and multiply. 

Of all means of cherishing these, private prayer 
I take to be the chief; and I am sure it is right to 
cultivate it even in spite of coldness; for coldness 
may be overcome by continued exercise, as God 
will surely bless persevering endeavour; and when 
once it is overcome, and an habitual warmth of 
devotion induced, then, as the Psalmist says, 
“Ah! well is thee, and happy shalt thou be.” On 
this point, the Bishop of London has nobly and 
beautifully stated the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, in the conclusion of his sermon on “ Lovers 
of pleasure more than lovers of God.” 

Next to private prayer stands, as I conceive, 
well adapted reading; that is, of a kind tending to 
warm at least as much as to instruct. In such 
works, however, the world at large, just now, is 
very deficient; and scarcely should I have been 
led to such books, if I had not known the Me- 
thodists. I am not, however, disposed, except in 
some exempt cases, to recommend methodistical 
books, however useful they have been to myself. 
On the contrary, I always recommend such spi- 
ritual works as are at the same time most rational ; 
and that I might assist in furnishing something of 
the kind, I undertook the editing anew the Lives 
written by Bishop Burnet. This volume I have 
uniformly intended to send. to you, but hitherto 
have yielded to my too usual spirit of postpone- 
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ment. Your letter, however, has roused me, and 
therefore I enclose it. I think you will like such 
of the collection as you have not already read, 
at least not less than the remainder. May it be 
the means of real benefit to you! 

I must further observe, that I look upon the 
substance of methodism to be so identical with the 
central nucleus of Christianity, that I think even 
Burnet himself might have written his Lives bet- 
ter (excellent as they really are), if he had been 
as much impregnated with it as some of those 
whose memoirs he has given. Perhaps you startle 
at this, and say—‘‘ My dear friend, do you not 
remember that John Wesley lived long after those 
persons?” Ido, indeed; but what methodism has 
been in our days, puritanism was in Burnet’s 
times, and those before him: and I conceive it 
was the great excellency and happiness of Hale, 
and Leighton, and Boyle, that they had caught 
the pure spirit of the best of the sectaries ; while, 
with a true Christian philosophy, they rejected all 
drossy admixtures. It was the providential des- 
tiny, I think, of the Puritans to urge, and in many, 
indeed innumerable, instances, to exemplify that 
inward religion, so frequently called fanaticism, 
which Saint Paul and Saint Peter dwell upon in 
their Epistles; and which establishments (which 
seem to me provided to keep up the visible, rather 
than the invisible, Church) would, perhaps, wholly _ 
lose sight of, and reprobate, were they not stimu- 
lated and reinvigorated by such anomalous move- 
ments. Methodism, in our days, and those of our 
fathers, I place exactly in the same class; and I 
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humbly think I have had just such advantage from 
having a Methodist father and mother, and from 
having known John Wesley, as Hale had from 
having a puritanical kinsman and guardian, and 
through him, being under the tuition, at college, 
of Obadiah Sedgwick. I said just such advantage, 
but I may venture, I hope, to suppose my ad- 
vantage greater, as I really think I have been 
inoculated from a better tree, and am, thereby, 
brought into a clearer view of the true Gospel 
philosophy than I had been, if, instead of Arminian, 
I had had Calvinist teachers. To preserve my 
metaphor (if I can), I should then have been con- 
fined and kept in one unnatural direction, like a . 
tree nailed to an espalier; whereas, 1 seem to 
myself, now, to have more resembled a standard 
tree, which, uncovered in its growth, strikes out 
its branches on all sides, according to its own 
native tendency. In plain prose, I call no man 
Rabbi. 

But, still, the impregnation I speak of, I deem 
to have been invaluable, inasmuch as it has led 
me (as it surely led Hale and Boyle*) to seek a 
sensible inward change; not sensible as to the 
moment, or hour, or day of commencement, but 
sensible in alteration of state and feeling: it led 
us (pardon the presumptuous grouping, but, in this 
instance, I trust, I may feel like the painter who, 
on viewing a picture by Raphael, said, “ Anci’ io 


* Tleave out Leighton here, because it was not from English puritan- 
ism, but Scotch presbyterianism, that he got his impregnation; otherwise, 
he would stand at the top of every class with which 1 could associate him, as 
to deep piety. 
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sono pittore”) to rise, in our private walk, above 
forms and observances, and to seek an efficient 
internal sense of Divine things, adequate to the 
subduing of ungodliness and worldly desires, and 
to the real production and maintenance of pre- 
dominant spirituality of mind. This really reno- 
vated frame, I am confident, is that which the 
New Testament is full of; which is there called 
the new creation or creature, the spirit of adoption, 
the life hid with Christ in God, &. &c. &c.: but 
this I never should have known any thing about, 
if 1 had not known methodism ; nor, if Boyle had 
never known puritanism, would, in all probability, ~ 
these remarkable words have ever been in his 
writings: “ But, after a tedious languishment of 
many months in this tedious perplexity” (a morbid 
kind of scepticism, which he had fallen into), “ at 
last, it pleased God, one day he had received the 
sacrament, to restore unto him the withdrawn 
sense of his favour.” 

These are Boyle’s very words of himself.* I 
do not quote them because I think such sinkings 
and deliverances are essential at all-'to the Christ- 
ian walk, but because they prove the puritanic or 
methodistic tincture in Boyle’s piety. I mean 
only to insist on the state of mind he then got 
into, not his manner of getting into it. 

Yet this state our established divines, for the 
last hundred years particularly, have wonderfully 
lost sight of; they have brought back “ again,” 








* In his account of himself, under the name of Philaretus, intoses 
by Birch, in his Life. 
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I would almost say, in spite of St. Paul, “the 
spirit of bondage,” instead of “the spirit of adop- 
tion ;” and, instead of representing Christianity 
with Him as “the power of God unto salvation,” 
they have explained it as little, if any thing, more 
than a system of rules and motives which we are to 
follow, as far as the frailty of human nature will 
allow. To such preaching and writing I attribute 
the declension of piety in all ranks of the establish- 
ment, during the period in which it has prevailed ; 
and itis its prevalence still, which thins the church 
and fills the conventicle. 

There have, however, been noble exceptions. 
That class to which Bishop Burnet belonged, 
though, as I hinted above, somewhat less evan- 
gelical, at least in appearance, have, nevertheless, 
done noble justice to inward religion. They do 
not, I conceive, sufficiently magnify the office 
(though they by no means lower the nature) of 
our blessed Saviour. Yet they have caught the 
vital spirit of his Divine doctrine, and excellently 
describe the radical change which the influences 
of God’s grace produce where they are cordially 
implored and vigilantly improved. Lucas’s “ In- 
quiry after Happiness” is admirable in this respect. 
If it is not within your reach, let me know, and Vl 
endeavour to procure it for you. Scougal’s “ Life 
of God in the Soul of Man” is a beautiful epitome _ 
of this Christian philosophy. This, I dare say, 
you have always at hand. But seldom have I 
found a more luminous view of practical religious 
principle, than in the little extract which concludes 
the enclosed volume; the passage, particularly, 
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which I have marked with a marginal line. I also 
recommend to your attention the passage similarly 
marked, in the account of Lord Rochester, begin- 
ning on the 154th page. A nobler or clearer 
testimony to the necessity of an inward change, 
and of Divine influences in order thereunto, I have 
scarcely any where else met with. 

It is a curious fact, that the spiritual religion of 
the Gospel should have been so sublimely regarded 
by those who appear to have been less, com- 
paratively, impressed with evangelic* doctrines. 
They were, I am sure, inwardly impressed by 
them; though disgust at the puritanic dialect, 
which the abuse of so many had made, in their 
day, very revolting, led them to ideas and expres- 
sions of a more philosophical kind. In this, I 
think, Divine wisdom had probably a grand end to 
be answered. The puritans had too much un- 
philosophised the Gospel, both in their views and 
language; and, therefore, the class of Christian 
Platonists, just referred to—Whichcote, More, 
Cudworth, Smith, Worthington, &c.—and those 
already mentioned, seem, providentially, to have 
been called up, in order to steer the ship of the 
Church on another tack. And great and useful 
they were; and, “ being dead, they yet speak” a 
glorious language. John Wesley owed some of 


* Look back to my distinction between religion, as the genus, and 
Christian religion, as the species, and you will see more clearly what I mean 
by evangelic doctrines. The Puritans, at least many of them, looked so at 
the specific marks as too much to lose sight of generic religion: those, there- 
fore, who were providentially raised to correct their error, leaned, proportion- 
ably, to the genus; and, therefore, appear to overlook the specific character, 
that is, the mediatorial. 
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his best features to those having gone before 
him; but he somewhat beclouded his own ex- 
cellences, by his over love of what was rapid 
and revolutionary in the inner man. As far as I 
know myself, I am an eclectic; I believe, mean- 
ing to be more evangelic than the above lumi- 
narles, and, possibly so, in reality, Worthington 
excepted, who was, I should think, a_ perfect 
Christian. I am, certainly, more rational and 
sober than my venerable old friend, though much 
loving and liking him on many great accounts; 
and I am scarcely less philosophical (pro med te- 
nuitate) than the latitudinarians, as they were 
called. So that I seem,to myself to enjoy a most 
pleasant liberty of mind, ranging without restraint, 





‘apis matinee 
More, modoque, 
Grata carpentis thyma.” 


But still, still, keeping the light of Scripture in my 
view, as the polar star of truth and safety; and, 
indeed, only valuing my own thoughts as they are 
subordinate to, harmonising with, and illustrative 
of it. One great advantage, I think, I have de- 
rived from my unfettered plan, that I do not spoil 
Christian truths by ill-conditioned phraseology. I 
use no technical expressions ; and, therefore, have 
the great pleasure of not offending the ear, nor . 
puzzling, indeed revolting, the understanding ; 
while I humbly strive to reach the heart. At 
least, such is my hope concerning myself; and 
such, certainly, my endeavour. 

It is now time to relieve you. I have thought, 
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however, that, situated as you are, out of hurry 
and noise, and having leisure, I might indulge the 
above described license, without risk of tiring you. 
I will, therefore, conclude with transcribing for 
you a passage in our friend Mr. Stedman’s last 
letter to me; which I consider a specimen of 
genuine, simple Christian piety. It has some- 
thing of the puritanic spirit, without an atom of 
disgusting shibboleth. It is, therefore, I think 
(for reasons already stated), more strictly evan- 
gelical than Burnet’s conclusion. But you may 
compare them, and see which you like best; both, 
surely, being excellent, and both doing substantial 
honour to our holy religion. He had been speak- 
ing of some deceased good men, and then pro- 
ceeds :— 

« Well, my dear sir, I trust we are following 
these good men, who are safely arrived in heaven; 
and, though the sea divides ws, I am often shaking 
hands with you. Let us hold on our way, and we 
shall grow stronger and stronger. Religion never 
appeared of greater importance to me than at 
present ; and I bless God, I feel the comforts and 
consolations of it. I am enabled to overcome 
some difficulties, which I thought I should never 
have surmounted ; and, by the help of my God, I 
trust I shall leap over every wall. I would live 
the life of, and maintain a constant nearness to, 
heaven; be dead to this world, as much as pos- 
sible, and have my conversation in a better. But 
I see, daily and hourly, need of circumspection 
and care, of prayer, and mortifying my corruptions, 
But Ido get better; and to be conformed to the 
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image of my Saviour, is my great and humble am- 
bition. In Him is al] my trust, and on Him alone 
I rely for every blessing, temporal and eternal.” 
I take this to be Christianity ! 

Farewell! My blessing attends you. You 
may feel either like the bishop, or the vicar, and 
all will be well, here and hereafter. 


Always your sincerely affectionate Friend, 
ALEXANDER KNOX. 


N.B.— The man who, above all others in his 
day, or almost in any day, combined all the fore- 
mentioned excellences, with least mixture of 
defects, was Richard Baxter; whom, the longer 
I live, the more I value and revere. His great 
fault was over-exactness in his demands: this 
made him a nonconformist; perhaps so best, on 
the whole. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, March 16, 1804. 


“ogi * I could rather you had not men- 
tioned me to Mr. Browne, as likely to assist in 
writing about the Caledonian navigation; such a 
thing being quite out of my power. I never could 
write where I was not feelingly impressed with the 
subject ; and I cannot, at will, impress myself: I - 
could not even apply my thoughts (without an im- 
perious necessity) sufficiently to comprehend the 
subject matter. I forget whether I did not men- 
tion this already; if I did, you will bear with the 
repetition. 
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The fact is, my mind is not what it was. I 
could, formerly, turn to new subjects with greater 
ease, because I was, myself, more volatile, and 
liked the stimulus of novelty. Now, I am much 
more sedate, and dislike excursiveness as much as 
ever I loved it. ‘The change is, in part, from ad- 
vanced life, and a slight degree of pramatura 
seneclus ; yet is, on the whole, a pleasant and a 
valuable change. Indeed, I say too little for it; it 
is a delightful change, for it has restored me to 
rationality, such rationality as I never had before. 
But, observe that, in stating a cause, I have said 
in part, for various con-causes have concurred ; and 
a primary, paramount one, without which all the 
rest had been ineffectual, is, the grace of God. 

There is another reason for my not attempting 
such a thing: I have not time. I need a good 
deal of time for exercise and mental relaxation. I 
must give a great deal to the converse of my 
friends, who permit me to talk to them on such 
subjects, as to make me feel comfortable, after a 
whole forenoon spent with two or three visitors: 
and what remains is too little for writing letters, 
and, if I could accomplish it, preparing some 
things for the public eye, which lie in my mind, 
but which I am yet unable to commit to paper. 
In this state of things, then, is it not natural for 
me to shrink from a new subject, foreign to my 
train of thoughts, and which hundreds can do far, 
far better than I? When I think of what I must 
lay aside to undertake such a thing, I am ready to 
apply what the fig-tree said in Jotham’s parable— 
“Should I forsake my sweetness, and my good 
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fruit, and go to: be promoted over the trees?” 
Every thing is right and useful in its place; but, 
then, every one has his province; and, certainly, 
my province is not in any thing which requires 
matter-of-fact inquiry; nor, do I really think, in 
any thing which does not directly connect with 
human happiness. I use the word directly, in 
order to distinguish between essential components 
and heightening adjuncts; and, again, between 
what acts immediately on the mind or feelings, 
and what operates, mediately and remotely, through 
external advantages or wants. The former, in 
both these couplets, are the province of the moral- 
ist and the politician; the latter, in both, con- 
stitute that of the economist, and the civil en- 
gineer or projector. I am a moralist, and a piece 
of a politician (they are cognate); but Iam not a 
bit of a public economist, or civil projector. I, 
therefore, am peculiarly unfit for such a business 
as that in question; for it quite belongs to the 
civil projector or economist. There is a striking 
difference between what has to do with the moral 
world, and that which only regards the material. 
For example, the question, whether Roman Catho- 
lics ought to sit in Parliament? belongs to the 
moral world ; as the ground of doubt is, what will 
be their own temper there, and their influence on 
the temper of others. The whole question turns 
on disposition and feeling. But what advantages 
will arise to commerce or navigation from the 
Caledonian canal (though there may be real moral 
motives for the inquiry), has, itself, nothing to do 
with moral disposition or feeling; it has quite to 
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do with this material world, whatever may be the 
remote and indirect influence on society. This, I 
am sure, I have more than sufficiently dwelt upon, 
but I wished you fully to understand me. 
Most truly and affectionately yours, 
ALEXANDER KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE REVEREND 
THOMAS STEDMAN. 


MY DEAR MR. STEDMAN, April 3, 1804. 


* * * The conclusion of your late long 
letter to me, I not only read with high pleasure 
myself, but I transcribed it mto a letter to George 
Schoales, the subject of which made it peculiarly 
suitable, and in which I have since read it to 
several friends. Don’t let your modesty be hurt 
by this: observe, that it was as making part of 
a letter of my own I read it. The fact is, I often 
succeed better in expressing my thoughts, when 
writing to a friend, than on many other occasions: 
and, therefore, when I have happened to place 
some matter in a clearer light than usual, I keep a 
copy, either of the whole, or that part, and make 
use of it in conversation with those to whom I 
speak without reserve. In this way, the con- 
clusion of your letter has come forward more 
repeatedly than you dreamed of; and, as I almost: 
persuade myself that I made an interesting use of 
it, I shall probably, some time or other, send you, 
or give you, a copy of my letter: you will then, I 
think, own that what you said so humbly and 
cordially of yourself, just suited my purpose. 
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Indeed, my friend, you have infinite reason to 
thank God, that now, as years roll on, and in- 
firmities are making themselves felt, and are sure 
to multiply, you have the happy consciousness of a 
life not subject to casualty, and of a growing 
health which bodily maladies cannot destroy, and 
will serve to enhance. The difference between 
him who has, and him who knows nothing of, the 
power of religion, is infinite at all times: the 
difference between the natural man and the brute 
being, really, I may say infinitely, less. But 
never can this be so strikingly evinced, as when a 
person grows in comfort just then when others 
are losing theirs. This is one momentous illus- 
tration of that Divine saying —“ Not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you.” 


‘¢ Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda secum, 
Multa recedentes adimunt,” 


is the voice of mere animal man. The crepuscule 
of philosophy shewed something better than this : 
—“O preclarum munus etatis, si quidem id aufert 
nobis quod est in adolescentid vitiosissimum ;” which 
comes wonderfully near, “ delighting in the law of 
God after the inner man.” In short, as “ these, 
not having the law, were a law unto themselves,” 
this sentiment is, clearly, a delighting in that law 
which was written in their hearts; and has, there-. 
fore, in it, a constructive sense, approaching to 
that of St. Paul in the person of the Jew-——“ Oh! 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me?” 
But, beautiful and valuable as those sentiments 
of enlightened heathens are, and truly interesting 
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as that fine tract, “‘ De Senectute,” is, what could 
Cicero, or his Cato, say, which could bear the 
shadow of a comparison with that matter-of-fact 
observation of the eloquent and pious Wilber- 
force? “Among men of the world,” says he, “a 
youth of softness and sweetness will often harden 
into insensibility, and sharpen into moroseness. 
But it is the office of Christianity to reverse this 
order. It is pleasing to witness this blessed reno- 
vation: to see, as life advances, asperities gra- 
dually smoothing down, and roughnesses mellowing 
away; while the subject of this happy change 
experiences, within, increasing measures of the 
comfort which he diffuses around him; and feeling 
the genial influences of that heavenly flame, which 
can thus give life, and warmth, and action, to what 
had been hitherto rigid and insensible, looks up 
with gratitude to Him who has shed abroad this 
principle of love in his heart — 


, 9 


‘ Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma. 


I humbly hope, that, in reading your senti- 
ments to my friends, I could give my weak suffrage 
to their truth and importance. Indeed, I trust I 
can say, with you, that I never felt the necessity 
and value of heart-religion more than I do at pre- 
sent; and some changes in my frame, which imply 
the first symptoms of having passed the summit of 
the hill of life, make me peculiarly sensible that I 
should be now a weaker and more wretched being 
than I ever was before, if Christianity had not 
taken hold of my heart. I need my religion to 
keep off alternations in my temper, which I really 
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think an increase of bilious indisposition almost 
necessarily exposes one to. But to the grace of 
God I owe it, that these variations are perceived 
by none but myself; and they never rise, even 
within, to such a pitch as to make resisting them 
an effort. I am sensible of the tendency, and feel 
the need of vigilance; and that, I hope, is all. 
But it would not be all, if there were not some- 
thing of the power of religion to meet and stifle 
such growths of the fallen nature in their birth. 
This inward victory I take to be the great pri- 
-vilege of the Christian, strictly so called: it being 
only “ the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus” 
which “ makes free from the law of sin and death.” 
But what I have to say on this subject, and what 
I have said above, is, I am sure, true only in a 
very low sense; as I can only lay claim to the 
being, but very little, if at all, to the growth of 
Christianity. Yet, when this influence is real, 
what a treasure it is! What a heaven upon 
earth, to be delivered from the bondage of 
unsubdued, impassioned, unreasonable, silly, sa- 
vage self, and its great bear-leader, the god of 
this world! And this, too, but the negative 
blessing arising from the being interested in a 
positive good ; the immensity of which no thought 
can grasp, and to the boundless eternity of which 
the most heightened fancy cannot look forward.. 
I often ask myself, «‘ Am I sure of this? Is there 
such a thing as being thus interested in the Sove- 
reign of the Universe, the source of infinite com- 
fort, the centre of unassailable safety, the God of 
unfathomable love, of inconceivable wisdom, and 
of creative power?” And when I appear to have 


= 
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in my own bosom, compared with the irrefragable 
Word of Truth, a matter-of-fact answer, I do in- 
deed wonder at my own happiness, and am amazed. 
how it should be my lot, when I must see it to be 
so rare a lot. I feel no tendency here to go into 
predestinarian depths; and am satisfied to suspend 
the gratification of my curiosity, until “that which 
is perfect” shall have “come.” In the mean time, 
however, I cannot but wonder. 

In these views, however, there is no great ex- 
citement of affection; nor indeed, as I said, any 
thing but bare reality. And often are they pain- 
fully obscured, by mental morbidness, by useless 
thoughts, and by too little government of my 
tongue; perhaps, indeed, sometimes, by accusa- 
tions in these respects, which imply weakness 
rather than guilt; my mind being of that texture 
that a breath almost disturbs it: and I think this 
is peculiarly the case when the wind is north- 
easterly: but, after sinking a little, I get up again ; 
so that, on the whole, I go on better than at any 
former period. In some things, therefore, you see, 
you and I might compare notes. 

I observe, however, a curious difference in your 
language and mine, in speaking of the same things; 
and I conceive both classes of Methodists (Wes- 
leyan and Calvinist) would account your mode of 
expression more evangelical than mine. Religion 
contains two sets of truths, which I may venture 
to denominate ultimate and mediatory ; the former 
refer to God as our original and end; the latter, 
to the Word made flesh, the suffering, dying, 
rising, ruling Saviour; the way, the truth, and 
the life. Now I conceive these two views have 
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almost ever been varying, in the minds even of the 
sincerely pious, with respect to comparative con- 
Sequence: and while some have so regarded the 
ultimate, (as Tillotson, for instance,) as, in some 
degree to neglect the mediatory, so others have 
so fixed their view on the mediatory, as greatly 
and hurtfully to lose sight of the ultimate. (See 
the extreme of this, in your curious record of 
Count Zinzendorf’s interview with Doddridge.) 
But I suspect many are chargeable with the sub- 
stance of the error, who do not so openly avow 
it. The Independents, in the latter years of the 
17th century, were, in general, more chargeable 
with this extreme than the Presbyterians, (one 
great man amongst the former, at least, excepted ; 
I mean Howe:) and I conceive the generality of 
modern Calvinists fall into the same excess, or 
defect (for it is both). Now, between these two 
extremes there is a middle point, where truth, 
without either excess or defect, resides; and to 
gain this point ought to be the great object of 
religious inquiry. As far as I can judge, if you 
are not just at this point, you are very near it: 
I hope I am not far off from it; but I am 
not sure that I am so near it as you. And, I 
think, it so happens, that our prevalent reading 
has placed us a point or two on the different 
sides ; you leaning more to the mediatory truths 
than I have yet been brought to, (still, however, 
I hope, for my own sake, chiefly in expression ;) 
you having read more of the writings of pious 
nonconformists than I; I, on the other hand, 
reading authors a good deal, who, I think, are 
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peculiarly spiritual, but whom modern Calvinists 
would hardly allow to be evangelical. Now, I 
take it, the nonconformists were peculiarly de- 
signed, by Divine wisdom, to maintain the medi- 
atory truths; and when the prevalent party of 
them lost sight (too much) of the ultimate truths, 
the latitudinarians, Smith, Whichcote, Worthing- 
ton, Scougal, and Lucas, were raised to insist on 
these. With the writings of the class I now speak 
of, I have been conversant; and, I hope, with 
advantage. But, I must own, they seem rather 
too much to lose sight of the mediatory truths, 
though they were excellent men and bright lumi- 
naries. But does not St. James do so, compared 
with St. Paul and St. Peter? I, however, have 
not been left to these; but have been, I hope, 
made more evangelical than they, by those two 
transcendent men, Baxter and Leighton: in the 
first of whom I think there is the soundest divin- 
ity, and in the latter, the deepest piety, that has 
appeared since the apostolic age. Now, as I take 
it, you look to these two with little less veneration 
than I: but you have added to them a set of 
select Puritans chiefly; and I have associated with 
them, in my reading, the above-named Platonists. 
Hence, and hence only, (I hope, as I said, for my 
own sake,) arises a shade of difference in our ac- 
customed language. In short, I am sure your 
views are right; and I hope I have substantially 
the same. There are two moderns, whom I think 
we'll join in associating with those who have 
“taught and led the way to heaven,” Doddridge 
and John Wesley. You, probably, owe most to 
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the former; but what do I not owe, Bondi 
to the latter? Here I must break off, leaving, 
perhaps, my meaning not quite clear. 


Always yours, while 


ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Bellevie, June 6, 1804. 


= ‘J * This morning I awoke in rather 


an uncheerful frame, reflecting on too great an 
exuberance of talk last night: but, Oiler a time, 
my mind righted (as the sailors say), and now I 
am again calm and peaceful. Sweet, sweet reli- 
gion! what would my frail and ever-varying spirits 
come to, if I were not anchored in this sheltered 
harbour! or, rather, if I were not brought out of 
all troubled waters, and committed to this safe, 
tight-directed, and gently flowing stream, that both 
keeps me secure and carries me forward, through, 
I trust, still pleasanter and happier tracts, until it 
carries me into the great ocean of eternity. 

I hope this is not too fine talking; and yet, 
on reviewing it, I fear it is rather more than I am 
entitled to; and what the feelings of a few hours 
might oblige me to doubt the justness of. Yet I 
do go on pretty well. And I trust, notwithstand- 
ing your dissipation, you'll go on pretty well too. 

% FS * * ag * 
Yours most affectionately, and ever, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


I added ever, because always seemed a word 
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only extending to the world that now is; but I 
cannot so limit my expressions of regard to you. 


FROM THE SAME TO GEORGE SCHOALES, ESQ. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, June 16th, 1804. 


* , PE ya's has actually taken a 
small furnished house in this city, and has visited 
me two evenings successively. It is painful to me 
to repress any visitant, but this will not answer my 
purposes either for body or mind. I must, there- 
fore, by whatever means, preserve my liberty. I 
am morally certain I can do him no manner of 
good, and it is my duty to see that I suffer no 
hurt. But I should suffer hurt, were I to spend 
many such evenings as yesterday. I doubt if it 
would not shortly make me relapse into all that 
nervousness, of which you have been a commi- 
serating witness; and from which, through the 
mercy of Heaven, I have astonishingly been res- 
cued. Living apart from secular conversation has 
been a great means of tranquillising my mind: 
but more secular conversation, not to be offensive, 
I could not meet any where than I was obliged to 
listen to last night, until he evidently saw that he was 
outsitting my patience. The fact is, he knows not 
what to do with himself, now that France is finally 
shut up against him, and that he cannot, I presume, 
conveniently bring a number of emigrés about him. 
To-night, I shall have to visit a new-married couple 
who Gish me to drink tea with them; probably, 
therefore, I shall not be obliged to speak out 
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to-night. I say probably, because Mr. s 
hours are so anomalous, that I may be returned, 
and, as I might hope, be quiet for the night, before 
he may think of coming. I may, therefore, be, 
this night, obliged to say what I think of, with 
downright uneasiness: it must be, however, or 
even Sunday night might not be my own. Don’t 
think me harsh in this: I really cannot help it. I 
can now, in some degree, spend my time comfort- 
ably and usefully; and I cannot, therefore, answer 
it to my conscience to throw whole great portions 
of it away on an uncomfortable hopeless waste. 
Besides, Providence has led me out of the folly of 
the world; I cannot, therefore, suffer it needlessly 
to flow in again upon me. 

I have got the additional volume of Cowper's 
Life, which is all letters: many of them most 
interesting; all, pleasant. What a sweet creature 
he was! But never could he have been so, if he 
had not become evangelically infantile. Sure I 
am, that the peculiarly exquisite grace of Cowper's 
whole composition owes its very life and soul to 
his having been, as he was, so decisively “ turned 
from darkness unto light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God.” I soberly believe it is yet un- 
known to mankind, what depths of human im- 
provement and felicitation, individual and col- 
lective, lie hid in that little volume, the Holy 
Scriptures. 





Believe me always most affectionately yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


VOL. IV. M 
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FROM THE SAME TO MRS, HANNAH MORE. 


MY DEAR MADAM, Caermarthen, August 20th, 1804, 


* * * I preferred my present route, for 
the sake of travelling through South Wales, and, 
also, for seeing some of my own country, which I 
had never before visited; and in no one respect 
have I been disappointed. My line in Ireland . 
was seriously interesting, as it passed through the 
respective scenes of the three great conflicts be- 
tween the loyalists and the rebels, in 1798; all 
of them being either within the county of Wex- 
ford, or on its border: and this, strange to tell, 
one of the finest, most English-looking districts in 
Ireland. My view of the goodness, as well as 
strict opportuneness, of Divine Providence, in those 
momentous instances, was made clearer and more 
impressive by an actual inspection of their local 
circumstances; and I got some idea of the trans- 
actions, which my mind can seldom obtain from 
mere narration. 

My voyage, too, was highly pleasant; the 
scenes, both of embarkation and landing, being 
uncommonly picturesque. But my land journey, 
since, short as it has been, has exceeded all the 
rest in beautiful scenery. Every portion of the 
way from Haverfordwest to this place has present- 
ed fresh landscapes; so that, instead of feeling the 
tediousness of steep ascents and indifferent roads, 
I could often have wished to check the speed of 
the horses, that my eyes might feast the longer on 
the harmless luxuries that were before me. I 
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have written it, and it must stand; but it is too 
gross a figure for such pure pleasure. This morn- 
ing, the approach to the town, where I now am, 
was delightful ; and I am writing, at this moment; 
in a room which I am absolutely loath to leave. 
Such a situation, in an inn, I never before met 
with. The view from the balcony, before which I 
sit, is delightful; and it is made still more in- 
teresting, by the river which glides through it— 
the Towy, which Dyer has made classical in 
his exquisite “Grongar Hill:” a scene which I 
shall hardly pass without visiting it; that poem 
being one of my chief favourites. 

My dear madam, pardon this talk; and kindly 
make allowance for the existing circumstances of 


Your most faithful and affectionate 
Friend and Servant, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


P.S.—In my Irish journey, I had a satisfaction 
beyond any other, after your note: I mean, spend- 
ing the three last days I was in Ireland with a truly 
pious clergyman, whose deep and zealous sense of 
inward religion is accompanied with such a charm- 
ing candour, as produced substantial harmony 
between him and me; though we have been taught 
in very different schools: he being of the Cal- - 
vinistic class, and I (as I take it) of no class at all;. 
generic Christianity being, to the best of my know- 
ledge, my object and study. Observe the Irish- 
man! “taught in different schools,” and “ I of no 
class.” Well! it tells what I mean; and that is 
enough. 
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FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR MISS FERGUSSON, Friday, Aug. 31, 1804. 


Tuis day I have terminated my Welsh tour, being 
now at Abergavenny: a handsome town, with a 
very good inn, in Monmouthshire ; that is to say, 
in England. The conclusion of my Welsh jour- 
ney was like the commencement and progress— 
most beautiful. Indeed, I doubt whether the 
landscapes of this day did not outdo all the rest, 
except merely the panorama from the top of Gron- 
gar. Such hills and valleys as we passed through! 
In fact, the hills, as well as the valleys, are so 
richly cultivated, that they exhibit one vast tissue 
of hedgerows, thickening, frequently, into close 
and extensive plantations ; and still more frequent- 
ly enlivened by villages or single houses, in situa- 
tion and appearance finely adapted to the general 
scene. In a word, such has been the unbroken 
series of variegated richness, of — 
*¢ Hill and dale, 
With liquid lapse of murmuring stream,” 
and often, indeed, the noble flow of large rivers — 
(the Towy first, and then the Usk, having, as it 
were, accompanied us these three last days), that 
this day I actually felt a kind of fresh pleasure at 
the view of some mountains in a state of rude 
nature : the very mountains, by the way (as I take 
it), that Dyer saw, from Grongar, in the remote 
distance, and of which he makes so noble a moral 
use :-— 
** As yon summits, soft and fair, 
Clad in colours of the air, 
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Which, to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear ; 
Still we tread the same coarse way, 
The present’s still a cloudy day.” 


God be praised! this last is not true respecting 
me; nor respecting any who have learned the 
blessed art of praying to that Father who seeth in 
secret, and who heareth in all places. I have 
written the above description as if I had been 
much pleased: and so I was; but it was not 
animal gaiety, nor the effect of novelty (for, I 
conceive, I was duller in my spirits, during this 
journey, than in many former jaunts of amuse- 
ment) : it was chiefly the effect of a mind tolerably 
at ease; and, therefore, capable of being much 
pleased, though little excited. This distinction 
few could understand a great deal better than 
your quiet self. 
September 1, 1804. 

- On arriving here, I found two notes: one from 
Mr. Stock; the other from Hannah More. Which 
of the two is the kinder, I should be much at a 
loss to determine. But, really, I am amazed at 
the pleasant circumstances with which Divine Pro- 
vidence surrounds me, Yet, alone, they would be 
a curse, and not a blessing. I hope Divine grace 
accompanies them in my instance; if so, all will - 
work for good. 

Michael, I think, is the greater enthusiast of 
the two, respecting things to be looked at. He 
has been particularly attracted by ruins and old 
castles; and will carry back with him a large set 
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of new pictures in his imagination. He is, to be 
sure, a first-rate fellow; and has been a main 
feature in the pleasantness of the journey. 


FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE. 


MY DEAR MADAM, Barleywood, Sept. 10, 1804, 


Suatt I never learn to be more deliberate? I 
thank God, a more attentive view, and more par- 
ticular and continued intercourse, has made me 
most comfortably and cordially retract the rash 
opinion which I formed respecting some things 
that struck me on coming here. I have the heart- 
felt pleasure of finding myself mistaken in every 
material supposition of an unfavourable kind. I 
have wished, as soon as possible, to say thus much 
to you, in order to remove the unpleasant feeling 
which my observations on little matters, imperfect- 
ly seen, and inconsiderately reasoned upon, must 
have caused, where the subject is so justly interest- 
ing to you, and of so much importance, even to 
the general concern of religion. 

I am, I must say, most solicitous that those I 
love should be as perfect as possible; and, per- 
haps, my standard of perfection may be too much 
taken from views and habits of my own. Modes 
of speaking and behaviour, therefore, which, in 
themselves, may be purely incidental, and perfectly 
indifferent, may (merely from that narrow habit) 
give me uneasiness. I am sure you yourself have 
experienced some effects of this, in that un- 
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restrained conversation which you have been so 
good as to’ encourage me to. And I should 
recollect them with a severer self-censure than I 
actually do, if you had not turned them into occa- 
sions of exercising Christian candour and mecek- 
ness. Your humility (may it be still more and 
more!) made my rigid remarks fall so easily, that 
even J escaped the pain, to which, except on 
account of good intention, I might have, almost in 
justice, been liable. But I did mean well; and 
you always saw I did: you have borne with me 
accordingly ; and I trust you'll still bear with me. 
The simple fact is, I should wish to alter or 
correct many little matters in the very great cha- 
racter with whom I now have intercourse. But I 
more and more see, and I rejoice in the con- 
viction, that they are little matters. All that I see 
cause to lament is, that they are liable to be taken 
for more than they mean, as in the instance which 
you mentioned to me as having occurred with 
some one at Cheltenham. I have actually re- 
proved her for some such unchastised saying, with- 
in these twenty-four hours; and she took it critic- 
ally as you would wish. Indeed, she has talked 
to me of the treatment she has met with, with an 
explicitness that let me see into her feelings. 
And I had great pleasure in perceiving that the 
very purposes which I, at the time, supposed them. 
_ providentially intended for, were the very use to 
which she had endeavoured to turn them: I mean, 
the more complete disentanglement of her mind 
from secular tastes and connexions. I do, there- 
fore, think that she is solidly improved by them; 
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and that, if, in any instance, a sign of less chas- 
tised tempers might be thought to appear, it is 
really not what it seems, but the mere result of a 
peculiarly lively and poignant manner, both of 
thinking and speaking. | 
The intercourse, therefore, as you may believe, 
between her and me, is exceedingly pleasant; and 
such as I consider a great mental and moral 
luxury, indulged to me by the special kindness of 
‘Heaven. I have been here, now, just eight days ; 
and I suppose I shall stay eight days longer. My 
love to you all; but most especially to yourself; 


and, next to you, to that man of kindness, your 
husband. 





Ever yours, 
A. K 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
MY VERY DEAR MADAM, Barleywood, Sept. 14th, 1804. 


Here I continue, far beyond my first intention ; 
and shall probably stay for more than a week 
longer. I see more and more reason for blaming 
myself for my first rapid opinion ; and become still 
more deeply satisfied with the spirit, temper, and 
conduct of our excellent friend. She is really a 
most extraordinary person; such as, I am sure, is 
not in the world again. So much power of mind, 
united with such simplicity of purpose, and hu- 
mility of heart! In fact, I apprehend there is no 
such thing as knowing any one, without being for 
some time domesticated. Then, by observing the 
course from morning to night, and from one day 
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to another, a complete idea of the character is 
obtained. Such has, now, been my pleasant and 
valuable lot respecting Hannah More. And, 
much as I have revered her, I assure you my 
increased intimacy and more detailed Ppaenee 
will make me love her more than ever. 

Sept. 19th. 

I leave this, certainly, on Saturday. I must 
say, that Hannah More has risen, and not fallen, 
in my estimation, by my being so long at her very 
elbow. She is a wonderful creature. But, in 
you, in me, and in her, there is still much room 
for correction and improvement; though I greatly 
value both of you, and am not wholly dissatisfied 
with what the gracious God has been, in infinite 
mercy, pleased to do in my most unworthy self. 

My chief regret is, that, though she is not, in 
the centre of her heart, one bit worldly, or vain, or 
self-complacent ; yet she has, still, more connexion 
with the world than I conceive conducive to her 
happiness, or to her moral and spiritual advance- 
ment. What Providence clearly calls us to, need 
not hurt us. So much of the world is, as it were, 
within an invisible paling, through which the rulers 
of the darkness of this world cannot burst. But, 
when we go farther, we get into something of the 
situation of the Christian woman, whom Tertullian 
tells of, that went to the theatre, and returned. 
home possessed by a demon. And, when the 
exorcist (an officer then in the Church) was ques- 
tioning the demon how he could dare to enter into 
one of the faithful —“I did it most justly,” answer- 
ed he; “for I found her on my own ground.” I do 
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not mean, that when we go beyond the invisible 
paling, we share this fate of necessity ; but I mean, 
that we are in some sort of danger, being, in some 
degree, in the situation which the demon described. 
I do not quote this, as absolutely vouching for its 
truth ; but it is illustrative of my purpose: and let 
Tertullian answer for its reality; which, by the 
way, he does most solemnly. 

Yesterday evening, two neighbouring clergy- 
men came: one for the afternoon; the other, to 
stay a day or two. You may judge how I felt, 
sitting between them, when I tell you that the one 
spoke of Leighton as absolutely next to the Scrip- 
tures; the other talked, in a manner the most 
unaffectedly cordial, of the great Baxter. The 
Baxterian is a Mr. Jones; a man of most im- 
pressive simplicity. The Calvinist (for such is the 
other) is a thoroughly transmuted man of fashion, 
a Mr. Whalley. With this latter it is that I am 
engaged to go to the house of his brother; which 
is in a remarkable situation, on the hill, just oppo- 
site: you must have observed, from this window, 
a house perched so high on the hill as to attract 
observation. Iam not going of my own motion ; 
for I would not, of my own mere choice, go to 
any fashionable house (and such it is) to dinner. 
But, the gentleman having called on me, his saint- 
like brother accompanying me, and Hannah More 
thinking it expedient, I acquiesce. 

So, my worthy and kind friend, good morning ; 
and may God’s blessing ever be upon you! 

Yours most faithfully, 
- ALEXANDER KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 
MY VERY DEAR FRIEND, Barleywood, Sept. 17, 1804. 


Noruine can be prettier than this spot; nor any 
thing kinder than the people. I am actually made 
overmuch of; but that is so easy a trial, that I 
can submit without struggling: only I do not eat 
and drink as variously, or as largely, as the hos- 
pitable senior of the family seems to think proper. 
I have, I believe, told you that there are three 
sisters older than Hannah. 

I am not in robust health; and, I believe, I 
hardly ever shall: but this day I am tolerable. I 
think I am rather dull in my feelings; I hope, 
however, it is more in my body than in my mind: 
but I sometimes feel not a little uneasiness, lest 
there should be any decline in me. A religious 
life is a sweet life; and, were I ever to grow less 
engaged in religion than I am, all peace and com- 
fort must go too. This evening I walked on the 
higher parts of the hill where this house stands, 
contemplating the setting sun. He was, indeed, 
as Milton describes, 


‘«« Arraying with reflected purple and gold 
The clouds, that on his western state attend.” 


And I could not help thinking on the glorious 
happiness of reckoning, with certainty, on the 
Maker of that beauty and brightness as our 
Father and Friend. - Surely I am (and I hope 
I ever shall be more and more) convinced that 
nothing in this world is worth a serious thought, 
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but the religion of the heart. May God deepen 
it in you and me! 
Ever your faithful and affectionate Friend, 
ALEXANDER KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO GEORGE SCHOALES, ESQ. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Bristol Hotwells, Sept. 22, 1804. 


I nave long been meditating a letter to you. I 
promised that I would write; and, if I had been 
disposed to forget my engagement, I have been, 
for these last three weeks, with persons who would 
not suffer me to forget it,—our friends, the Mrs. 
Mores. Their inquiries were, I assure you, be- 
coming themselves. * * * * * 

I dare say, notwithstanding my attempt to be in- 
teresting, I have been a little trying your patience. 
At another time, all this would have been very 
well: but to begin with Barleywood, and instantly 
quit it again; and, notwithstanding all your desire 
to know about Hannah More, to carry you back to 
Ireland, and then through South Wales, and then 
to poetry and old divinity,—was it not a little 
perverse? But, at last, you are back ; for I could 
not detain you longer with any decency. In short, 
then, Hannah More is wonderfully well ; enjoying, 
to a very competent degree, one of the finest spots 
in the British Empire. It is, I may say, but a 
field; yet such is the variety of ground within, and 
such the extensiveness of prospect without, and, 
moreover, such the exquisite adaptation of the 
house, and the form and disposition of its rooms 
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to the site, and such the care to embellish the 
grounds, that every day almost, more and more, 
I thought this just a gift of all-gracious Providence 
to Hannah More, to soothe her after all her 
troubles. Of those troubles, she and I largely 
talked ; and, I assure you, she spoke with regard 
and gratitude of your endeavours, at that time, to 
lessen her uneasinesses. She now views them just 
as she should, and feels in her heart that she 
needed them ; and that they have, in some degree, 
answered their end, in separating her still more 
from worldly objects and feelings. Her whole 
character appears to me advanced since I first saw 
her. She and I harmonised wonderfully; and I 
every day felt, almost, amazement, at finding my- 
self so regarded, so valued, and so confided in, by 
such a truly eminent personage — a personage, I 
do believe, which could scarcely,—rather, could 
not,—in all instances, be paralleled in this present 
age. We had a conversation (as the Italians call 
it; or, as the simpler Indians of North America, 
a talk,) regularly thrice a-day; but the grand one 
was the evening’s one, extending from tea to supper ; 
intermixed, however, with select reading, in which 
I was generally the officiator. In fact and truth, 
the “ Noctes Coeneque” of Horace, with all his 
poetry of description, were the shadow of a shade 
compared with ours; and exquisite Cowper’s win- 
ter evenings, wherein time 


‘“‘ Had a dove’s wing, 
Unsoil’d and swift, and ofa silken sound,” 


did not, I soberly think, come up to them.. Our 
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conversations were utterly unsecular, ever referring 
to what this world can neither give nor take 
away; and yet containing every thing that her 
mind, or my mind, has of liveliness or variety. It 
looks almost like vanity thus to adjoin my mind 
to that of Hannah More; but, truly, I felt her 
superiority, both of native powers and acquired 
knowledge : it gave, however, no idea of abatement 
to the pleasure; divine Christianity being an ef- 
fectual cure for all those follies and vices. Still, 
too, I could bring forth, on subjects which I had 
more peculiarly cultivated, some things new, even 
to Hannah More; and to add information, or 
useful matter for reflection, to such a mind as her’s, 
could not but be felt as a high favour of gracious 
Providence. Be it as it may, both she and all 
her sisters were as kind to me as was possible ; and 
it was enjoined upon me, as a thing not to be 
denied, that I must, on Hannah More’s return 
from a visit which she is to pay, and another 
which she is to receive, that is, in about a fortnight 
from this, return to them for a few days more, 
before my departure from this neighbourhood. 
Hannah More and I are substantially of the same 
school; that is, we both make it our object to pass 
through the form of godliness to the power thereof. - 
They who agree with us in this,—be they Cal- 
vinists or Remonstrants, Presbyterians, Independ- 
ents, or even Anabaptists, — may have intercourse 
with us, useful and pleasant to us and to them. 
But between all anti-fanatics (as they deem them- 
selves) and us, there is, as it were, a great gulf 
fixed. We have not. any common ideas to ex- 
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change, nor any common ground whereon to meet. 
There may be kind and friendly converse, and real 
mutual regard; but no intermixture of hearts: for 
in the mysterious difference of which I speak, it is 
the heart, and not the understanding, which is 
concerned; and there is want of harmony, not 
because the parties do not think, but because they 
do not feel, alike. 

Alas! what is life, after all, without these very, 
too generally, neglected and suspected feelings ? 
I trust He who tries all hearts, knows that the very 
pleasure I have had, more or less, in every part 
of my present journey, could not have had exist- 
ence without them. I verily think, were I to lose 
them wholly for one day, that day would see me 
replunged into as-deep a gloom, yea, and deeper, 
than I ever seemed to you to suffer. I am now, 
to be sure, encompassed with pleasant circum- 
stances; but even these would add to my misery, 
instead of causing my happiness, if these infinitely 
more substantial comforts did not possess my heart : 
for without this, I should grow vain; and deeply do 
I know that vanity is both depravity and wretched- 
ness :—being the one, it must be the other. In 
short, there is no enjoyment of this world till 
it be substantially under our feet. Before, it 
is the master, and we slaves. When we have 
conquered it, then we may use it at our plea- 
sure: but, “who is he that overcometh the 
world ?” &c. 

Remember me in the kindest manner to Mrs. 
H., and to your sister. To these two I have a 
very cordial attachment. I trust they have both 
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in them the germ of endless happiness: but, what 
culture does it need in us all! 
Yours, my dear Friend, most truly, 
ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR MISS FERGUSSON, Bristol, Oct. 1, 1804. 


+ = * I meet daily and hourly the same 
kindness ; my friends, here, thinking of me more 
highly than I have a just title to; though, I dare 
say, they are not blind to my weaknesses, for I am 
sure I often transgress the bounds of strict wisdom 
by eagerness of talk. Not that I am grown worse, 
in this respect, since I left you; but that, being 
obliged to talk a great deal, and often to talk my 
best, I am more exposed to such excesses than 
usual. My visit, however, here, must soon ter- 
minate. I may go to Cheltenham for health; but 
I shall not be induced to stay any time there, 
except I were to feel a striking change for the 
better, as I really apprehend I have got nearly as 
much good by my travelling as I could fairly 
expect. I have not been one day sick since [ left 
Dublin; yet, notwithstanding, I feel an inward 
weakness, which continually sticks to me. And, 
though it seldom amounts to uneasiness, it makes 
me much less alert in body, and even in spirits. 
When I speak of my spirits, I do not mean the 
real state of my mind; but the feeling of languor, 
and unwillingness to exertion, particularly to writ- 
ing, and, sometimes, to reading. My usual sen- 
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sation is, that, if I am not walking, I could always 
wish to recline myself; my body seeming insuf- 
ficient to support rightly its own weight. But all 
this signifies little: it is in better hands than 
‘mine; and, I humbly trust, all will work together 
for good. 

‘I certainly have got a greater love of quietness 
than once I thought possible; and, what is an 
invaluable concomitant, I have got rid of that 
great perturbedness (at least, in a good degree) 
which unfitted me for new scenes, or for going at 
all into company. Now, when clearly called, I 
seem, comparatively, strong enough for all such 
situations. And it is no small benefit of moving 
about, to have thereby an occasion for trying one’s 
strength, and marking progress. 

. | Ever yours, my valued Friend, 
. ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE. 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, ~ Bristol, Oct. 1, 1804. 


Picsieee * Just as I was concluding the last 
paragraph, a Mr. called upon me, to lead me — 
to Mr. Biddulph, if I should be willing to accom- 
pany him. I made no objection, thinking I might 
soon accomplish the visit. But— what think 
you? Mr. Biddulph so took to me, and was so 
interested by my talk, that I actually sat, I believe, 
two hours with him; and had, on parting, a most 
warm request to repeat my visit. This, I own, 
was much more than I expected. I hoped not to 
VOL. IV. N 
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annoy him; but, to please him was far beyond my 
expectation. I am glad of it; as I conceive no- 
thing can be more desirable than that persons, of 
apparently different sentiments, should be made 
more and more coalescent in matters of common 
and infinitely important concern. 
# * * # * # * * 

On the whole, this jaunt has, altogether, been 
very pleasant to me. I have been in much more 
variety of scenes and company than is customary 
for me; and, yet, my thoughts and feelings have 
generally been calm and quiet. This, to me, who 
was once the very shuttlecock of circumstance, and 
was thrown almost into a fever by any difficulty, 
or even by change of place, is a most comfortable 
and happy change. Truly, Iam more and more 
satisfied that religion, fully and heartily embraced, 
is a remedy for every thing; and that the 23d 
Psalm is no more than a simple statement of the 
real case, when things are, substantially, what 
they should be, in the principles and temper. We 
think our weaknesses and frailties are so inherent 
in us, that there is a kind of necessity of nature 
for their continuing; and, therefore, we rather 
make up our minds to bear them, than look for 
their removal. Thus, even H. More was, at first, 
disposed to revolt from my favourite doctrine of 
Christian perfection (as taught by Lucas); but, 
after more talk, she seemed greatly to yield, and 
rather to fear she should not, or could not, attain 
it, than that the thing was unattainable. But 
even this despondency is wholly unfounded, inas- 
much as “it is God that worketh in us.” My mipd 
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clearly is, that what we want we should ask; leay- 
ing it to God’s omnipotence, and to that mys- 
terious and adorable modification of it—the grace 
of Christ,—to do the work: we endeavouring, as 
much as possible, from hour to hour, to avoid 
what might retard it, and to use, to the utmost, all 
the grace we have. 

In this way, I do believe, the highest moral 
expectations may be cherished; none of which, 
after all, can go beyond Ephesians, iii. 14, &c. 
In thus talking, I am not conscious of using one 
word rhetorically, nor of advising what I do not, 
according to my weakness, endeavour to practise ; 
and, truly, it is a method which I have no ground 
to relinquish. May He, “ without whom nothing 
is strong—nothing is holy,” increase in you and 
me, and work in all we are concerned for, this 
sure and ever-present source of comfort. 

My sincere regards wait always on Mr. La 
Touche ; and as to yourself, you are a downright 
resident in my mind. 

Believe me 
Your ever affectionate and faithful Friend, 
ALEXANDER KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR MADAM, Bristol, Sunday night, Oct. 7. 
* - * My principle, certainly, is to do 
what strikes me as right, regardless of praise 
or blame; and I do not see but you may be 
doing one of the best things possible for your 
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young men,* by letting them contract a Methodist 
bias, if they will. I really see not, at this day, 
where else the necessary aids for piety in low life 
are to be had; and such is the destiny of things, 
that even piety must have its continued props and 
pinnings. While these persons are under your 
eye they may go on pretty well; but I almost fear 
they are not provided with sufficient means of 
safety, without religious friends on their own level. 
We read in Malachi (as I think has, more than 
once, occurred in our conversation), that, at a 
time of great and general degeneracy, especially 
among the priesthood, “then, they that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another; and the Lord 
hearkened, and heard,” &c. - This, you and I 
knew the pleasure and advantage of; indeed, I 
should be as a sparrow upon the house-top with- 
out it. What but this is it that makes this visit to 
England delightful to me? And what but this, 
my kind and worthy friend, makes me love Belle- 
vie? But what is to become of such persons as 
you speak of, respecting this most necessary means 
of grace and comfort of life, if they do not culti- 
vate an acquaintance with the Methodists? It is 
in this view that I have long considered Wesleyan 
methodism peculiarly useful as a rallying point for 
plebeian piety. I acknowledge it is far from being 
what I wish it; and, therefore, if I was sure and 
satisfied that even a working man would go on as 
well to the full without it, I would not suggest his 
forming such an acquaintance, (though I seriously 


_™“ The young men alluded to were the gardener’s apprentices. — 
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doubt the likelihood of my having such satis- 
faction): but, when I saw an inclination, I would 
not dare to repress it. I firmly believe that the 
Methodist Society is a providential scheme both 
for the purpose I have mentioned, and for greater : 
I believe, notwithstanding many deformities, and 
much barky integument, there is, and ever has 
been, a solid kernel of vital piety within. I would, 
on no account, discountenance any person in lower 
life connecting himself with them, but rather do 
all I could to guard him against the abuses; 
which, after all, I am sorry to say, appear to me 
so real and so lamentable, that, though my mind 
has long been made up, in the manner and to the 
amount I have stated, it is not out of absolute 
approbation of the Methodist system that I have 
so resolved, but because I know nothing to put 
in its stead, and do deem something necessary. 
$ % * If they will be Methodists, as I 
said, it will be your part to cherish and regulate 
their methodism, by letting them see that all good- 
ness does not belong to their society; but that 
one unconnected with them may be just as strict 
and pious, even in the most tempting situation, as 
themselves. This is a lesson which the Methodists 
need every where to be taught: they who are 
candid and right-hearted rejoice in every such fact ; 
they who are bigoted require such facts to check 
their assumption. 

As to your dissatisfaction with yourself, I ac- 
knowledge to you fairly, it gives me no uneasiness. 
Such feelings ever have attended, and ever must 
attend, a religious progress in its earlier stages. 
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Some others would be apt to say, it-must still 
remain: I say no such thing. I believe it is 
salutary for the present; and, so long as there is 
“need” for such “ heaviness” (1 Pet. i. 6.), it will, 
no doubt, remain. Yea, and it would and must 
ever remain, if it rested with you to get rid of it. 
But, seriously, to yourself I say, I well know the 
feeling; and I also know, in a wonderful degree, 
what it is to be delivered from it. Many a time I 
have said, like David, “I shall one day perish by 
the hand of Saul.” But my resource was, always, 
prayer, mingled with the deepest reading (I mean 
spiritually deep) that I could find; and I was 
almost always aided for the present; and, at 
length, relieved radically and surprisingly (though 
most gradually). There is a mass of instruction 
and comfort in one single text, which I (the 
weakest being that well could be) can really, I 
hope, give witness to the truth of. I leave you to 
look for it:—Phil. iv. 6, 7. I verily think, if we 
only desire sincerely and ask steadily, we are safe. 
And God has ways and means of strengthening 
and comforting us, far beyond our narrow calcu- 
lation. He can cause strength and tranquillity to 
grow up in our minds “night and day, men know 
not how.” It is well, very well indeed, to feel 
a growing detachment from the world; for, though 
the opposite right feeling may not grow as sensibly, 
it will infallibly follow, when the proper means are 
persevered in. Why should you attribute to ad- 
vancing years, what you owe to so much better a 
cause? Look round, and see whether advancing 
years produce such effects on those much older. 
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No, my good friend: you complain of nothing 
but what Baxter himself complains of in his dying 
thoughts, and in that recapitulation of his life and 
opinions, which you know: which recapitulation, 
_ by the way, Hannah More has observed to me, to 
be deserving of a distinct publication. It was 
_ often my own thought; and I was, of course, 
more confirmed in it by her coinciding with me. 
I will only add, concerning yourself, that the one 
use to be made of every uneasiness, is to turn it 
into matter of prayer; to the essence of which, 
affectionate emotion is certainly not necessary. 
The prayer of emotion may have even less real 
faith in it; as it is difficult to feel emotion, and 
not expect, from that very emotion, some of the 
aid we pray for (in the way of mechanical efficacy). 
But he who prays without emotion, if prayer be 
steady and persevering, comes in some shape 
nearer the faith of Abraham, “ who, against hope, 
believed in hope.” And such hope never was, nor 
ever will be, disappointed. 

I am just going to Bath, to see two or three 
friends there. On Friday, I mean to return to 
Mrs. More, and stay with her until within about a 
week of my setting out for Ireland, which will be 
about three weeks from hence. 

My sincere love attends Mr. L. 


Believe me ever 
Your faithful Friend and Servant, 
ALEX, KNOX, 
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FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, North Parade Coffee House, Bath, 
i Oct. 14, 1804. 


This is a wonderful place: 
a cream-ewerful skimmed off the great pan of 
London. I feel no inclination to taste, yet I do 
not dislike to look at it. It is, in a striking 
degree, the epitome “ of many-coloured life.” 
Time was when I feared to look, lest I should 
be drawn into the vortex. I hope it is not from 
presumption (I am pretty confident it is not) that: 
that fear does not, now, greatly annoy me. I can 
look; and, I trust, humbly, yet cordially, con- 
gratulate myself on being so much more happily 
attracted. I do not know but the view of the: 
“‘ bustle and the raree show” makes me relish my. 
own quiet the more; which, so far as it prevails, 
is just as it should be. Blessed be God, that I am. 
asl am! Here I sit alone for six or seven hours. 
together ; and yet my mind does not sink. I have. 
no solicitude about any thing earthly ; and, there- 
fore, do not participate either in the risings or 
sinkings of earthly feeling. This is not the case. 
in any eminent degree, but it is substantially so; 
and, I hope, will be more strongly so. I am, 
I think, a New Testament Christian; but I may 
be a much more mature one. In the mean time, 
I have my share in the enjoyments as well as the 
exemptions. I have great, great subjects to turn 
my mind to; and, though I do not feel them as 
powerfully as I should, yet, I humbly trust, my 
view of them is not that of a passing stranger. “ All 


* * * 
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things are yours,” is a grand word, and leaves 
room for grand contemplations; in comparison 
with which, emperors (old and new) shrink up into 
pigmies, and all their grandeur seems a night vision. 
Little, little do I feel of these things ; but that little 
I would not exchange for the fee-simple of the 
created universe. My blessing ever attends you. 
ieee | Always yours, 
A. K. 


‘ 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR MISS FERGUSSON, Barleywood, Oct. 19, 1804. 


x * * When I did meditate staying for 
some time at Bath, I had resolved against dining 
abroad, except with the Archbishop of Cashel and 
Dr. Woodward: but I am now very glad I am 
not called upon to exert such a resolution; as, 
really it would have been difficult to persevere in 
preferring downright solitude to pleasant company. 
Yet I did so for the few days my determination 
lasted. When I relinquished it, I went out daily 
till left Bath, knowing that I was in no danger of 
continuing the practice ; and having strong motives 
to it for the particular time. I steadily, however, 
shunned invitations, except when I thought some- 
thing useful was to be done: and, I own, I now 
look back on my visit to Bath— much as on my 
visit to Mr. Stock — with satisfaction, and, I trust, 
with thankfulness. I almost think I did good at 
Bath. It was all very curious how I was led to 
talk, and how those who heard me were pleased ; 
and surprised at having, as it were, religion pre- 
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sented to them in so different a form from that to 
which they had been accustomed. We can judge 
of little from appearance; but I cannot help 
hoping that, in all parts of this little excursion, 
I have been more guided by the will of Provi- 
dence, than by any will of my own. id * 


Barleywood, October 23, 1804. 

I just write a line to tell you, I go on pretty 
well. Iam, as you may believe, in the pleasantest 
situation in this world; and yet, seriously, I assure 
you, I shall feel a certain peculiar satisfaction when 
I am clearly on my way home. I am not without 
fear, that the high ground on which I have been 
standing exposes me to stronger blasts of tempta- 
tion to self-complacency than I am fully equal to 
resist; and, therefore, my heart looks again for 
privacy. It is not my will, but, I think, something 
providential which still a little detains me; and I 
almost tremble lest, during the little time which 
remains, I should not lose ground, or should have, 
imperceptibly, lost it already. But I hope it will 
not be so. It would be so, were I my own keeper : 
but I trust God will save me from myself. 


Barleywood, Oct. 29. 


I have had apprehensions at the thought of 
some sort of unfeelingness about those only reali- 
ties growing upon me. I hope this fear is ground- 
less; but this has been rather a nervous day with 
me. On such occasions my feelings vary, and, 
when they do, my spirits sink: for, verily, I do 
believe, were I to lose a single portion of my 
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religion, I should run down like a watch whose 
barrel-spring is broken. As it is, religion is my 
daily, and almost hourly, feast. It saves me from 
that irksomeness which is my constitutional pe- 
nalty; and which (were this divine prop wanting) 
would soon crush me to the earth. But my whole 
peace depends on my not being overcome of any 
evil; for, were I to grow proud, or peevish, or self- 
conceited, or eager about any thing, I should 
sink at once; the barrel-spring, as I said, would be 
broken. God, I trust, has hitherto kept me, during 
this visit to England, from these things happening 
to me; yet never was I so caressed as at this 
time. * % RON GYS) oe * 
_ This must be my last entire week here. I may 
stay to the beginning of the next; but that can be 
all. Company are coming, which give me a fair 
dismissal, after, I trust, not an useless visit. I 
hope I have not been wholly idle, as yowll know 
when we talk. I shall go one day to Bath; spend 
the remainder of the week at Bristol; and on 
Monday, November 12th, I hope to be on my 
way. * Mi KO # # e * 
Barleywood, Nov. 5. 
* 3 * My dear niece was, certainly, not 
dearer to me. I was then incapable of feeling as 
deep affection as I feel now; for religion has both 
given steadiness and tenderness to my mind: so 
that now, I trust, I am both more capable of 
returning friendship, and of loving worth, with 
that love which eternity will perfect. 
Ever, more than words can express, 


Your faithful Friend, 
ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE. 


MY DEAR MADAM, Barleywood, Oct. 30, 1804. 


4 Md * J want you to be very strong and 
very firm with the world. Poor creature as I am, 
I trust I have a little of this; and the comfort 
I feel in a steady, made-up, independent mind, 
makes me wish more of it to myself, and much 
of it to you. It is neither more nor less than 
good sense and sound principle in combination, 
resting on their own truest and most natural (in- 
deed, their only real) basis,—that eternal, immut- 
able, law of rectitude, “‘ whose seat is the bosom of. 
God; whose voice, the harmony of the world.” 
He, whose mind is thus established, has habitual 
filial access to the living source of the universe, 
the parent of life and peace. “If our hearts con- 
demn us not, then have we confidence toward 
God.” To be rooted and grounded in this holy 
habit and privilege is, surely, a heaven upon earth. 

If our way to this were by a ladder, to be 
ascended step by step, as our own efforts would 
enable us, our view of it would, I think, be but 
like that of Moses from Mount Nebo. But, first, 
Paul tells us, that salvation “ is of faith, that it 
may be of grace :” meaning, that it does not de- 
pend upon a slow series of efforts, but upon an 
inward temper; which, when possessed, does the 
business: and which temper, God is ready to 
work in all who only fix their hearts upon it. We 
think, how shall I be able to do such or such 
a thing? to bear such a trial? to keep a spiritual 
mind in such circumstances? to think of so many 
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things without distraction? Why, of ourselves we 
never could: the least of those difficulties would 
overset us for ever. But God can, by a little 
change in the frame of our minds, make all these 
things very easy. A deeper sense of himself, of 
the evil of sin, of the misery of inward bondage to 
corruption, of the infinite value of his favour, and a 
life of holy intercourse with him, is that which he 
can soon give ; and, when he gives it, the crooked 
paths become straight, and rough ways plain. 
This central feeling of God and divine things is 
what the New Testament calls faith. <“ By faith 
he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king ; 
for he endured, as seeing him that is invisible.” 
And salvation (that is, all well-being of soul here 
and hereafter) is, evidently, of this faith; for this 
faith produces love of what it'so discovers; and 
the love of God is itself salvation. But “it is of 
faith, that it may be of grace ;” that is, that it may 
be as gratuitous, as extensively communicated, and 
as promptly obtained, as, in the nature of things, is 
possible : for, where salvation is made to grow out 
of one parent grace, all that remains for us is to 
seek, daily and hourly, that grace of faith from 
Him who has said, “ Boas thy mouth Wee: and 
1 will fill it.” | 
In thus speaking, I am not talking at random: 

I have had every weakness and every temptation 
to struggle with which does not depend upon. pe- 
culiar circumstances; and here lay my advantage, 
—that I felt those evils were not to be overcome 
by piecemeal (I mean one by one, and by neces- 
sarily slow degrees); but that a deepened feeling 
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of heart religion, an increase of that faith which 
is “ the substantiation of things hoped for, and the 
realisation of things not seen,” would raise me 
above them all, at once. Every uneasy feeling, 
therefore, made me, and still makes me, turn in- 
ward to God in the closet of my heart, to en- 
treat him to deepen the sense of himself; to shew 
me more than ever the evil of sin, so as to increase 
my hatred of it; the vanity of the world, so as 
to raise me quite above it; and the value and 
felicity of the loving-knowledge of himself, and of 
“ Him whom He hath sent,” so that my heart might 
ever say, “ Whom have I in heaven but thee ?” 
This deepening of Divine faith in the heart, I saw 
was every thing: and, therefore, for this inward 
and spiritual root and principle I have looked 
above all, knowing that God alone could work it 
in me; and that he had, in the covenant of grace, 
engaged to do it. I often thought, how shall I 
manage such a difficulty, or go on steadily in such 
a course? But I reflected, where will be the 
difficulty if God only alters the disposition? Let 
me not be solicitous what I am to do in such 
or such a case, or about the consequences which 
may arise, suppose conscience lead me to this or 
that: let me leave all that to God, asking only 
wisdom to see, and strength to do, what is right; 
and leaving both particulars and consequences to 
Him, whose touching of the heart can, at once, 
put all in tune, and make all intricacies and em- 
barrassments disappear. 

Such have been my feelings (often painfully 
and doubtingly) for years. But, I trust, I now find 
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I was right in my course; since, certainly, that 
very kind of ease which I once thought it delight- 
ful to fancy, but could not rationally hope that I 
should ever attain, has been wonderfully given to 
me. And, now, I sometimes wonder that such 
astonishing mercy should have fallen to the lot of 
such a worm as I. I see clearly it is the very 
mercy of the Gospel; the blessing which the Eter- 
nal Word took our flesh to procure for us, and to 
convey to us. I see it harmonise with every thing 
desirable in nature, every thing important and 
eventful in Providence, and every faculty and feel- 
ing (active or passive, intellectual, fanciful, or affec- 
tionate) in the human mind. And, above all, I see 
the whole explanation and developement of it in 
the Scripture: and (wonderful to think!) I trust I 
feel the efficacy of it every hour in my heart, 
Thus, the whole outward scheme of things appears 
to me to be that to Christianity which the body is 
to the soul or spirit of the individual. To each 
person it is, when given to him from on high, as 
a soul within his soul; overcoming the carnal life, 
and producing a divine and spiritual principle, 
which is not only life, but peace. And, in a grander 
way, it is working inwardly and invisibly in the 
great social mass of mankind (all providential 
action being subservient to it), until, by this mighty 
but unobserved working, the whole shall be lea- 
vened. To be within such a Divine scheme, and 
to make an humble part of it, is the chief end, the 
consummate glory, the only real life of man. 
Haste, my worthy and kind friend, makes me 
rather rhapsodical. I have something to do which 
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almost presses ; but, since you are kind enough to 
tell me that my letters always do you good, and 
are so kindly solicitous about my health, I could 
not delay; and I could not but be a little diffuse. 


Always your faithful and affectionate Servant, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO GEORGE SCHOALES, ESQ.° 


~ MY DEAR FRIEND, April 10, 1805. 


* * * J have, just before I began this, _ 
been making an extract from a writer of the 12th 
century, who wrote a little thing which he deno- 
minated “ De Scala Claustrali,” which words you 
might possibly not discover at once to be, “ Of 
the Ladder of the Cloister.” “ This,” he says, 
“consists of four gradations of ascent—reading, 
meditation, prayer, contemplation. Reading in- 
quires after spiritual happiness; meditation ascer- 
tains its nature, its importance to us, and our own 
utter inability to confer it on ourselves; prayer 
then asks it from Him who alone can _ bestow it; 
and, when our prayer is answered, contemplation 
exercises itself in the actual enjoyment of the 
blessing. ‘These steps,” he observes, “ are few 
indeed ; but they are of immense comprehensive- 
ness. The lowest of them rests on the earth; but 
the highest penetrates to the heaven of heavens.” 
Soberly, I know no way of escaping “ the heart- 
aches, and the thousand natural shocks, that 
flesh is heir to,” but by getting as high up as 
possible on this ladder, which I think the old 
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Carthusian abbot (for such he was, Dupin says, 
though the tract is among the works of St. Ber- 
nard) has not ill described. 

There is not in the patriarchal history a more 
impressive story than that favourite one of all 
young readers, “ Jacob’s Ladder.” The forlorn 
pilgrim, in his accommodations for the night, pre- 
sents to us the extreme of solitary destitution. But 
what a light rises in the darkness; what a transit 
from the lowest of human circumstances to a mag- 
nificence before which all earthly splendour fades 
into inanity! It was natural for the astonished 
Jacob to exclaim, “ How dreadful is this place! 
This is none other than the house of God; this is 
the gate of heaven.” Doubtless, after this, poor 
and friendless, as, to human appearance, he still 
was, “ he went on his way rejoicing.” Now, what I 
have to say is, that whoever gets possession of the 
above-described ladder, which, happily, is not that 
only of the cloister (“ neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem,” &c.), and learns well how to use 
it, has in this the substance and essence of Jacob’s 
ladder; and, at every stage of his pilgrimage through 
this world, has from this possession a real portion 
of that comfort and support, in his serious, settled 
reflections and feelings, which the patriarch felt in 
his ecstatic vision. 

_ This, to mortal man, ought ever to be most 
interesting; but, in times like the present, when 
that period described by our Saviour seems almost 
to be approaching, when there shall be “ on the 
earth distress of nations with perplexity, the sea 
and the waves roaring, men’s hearts failing them for 
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fear, and for looking after all those things which 
are coming upon the earth,” it is, actually, the only 
refuge which, not only conscience, but reason, can 
for a moment put up with. 
Most sincerely yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE. 


MY DEAR MADAM, Monday, July 14, 1805. 


I reex as if I were too dilatory in answering your 
last letter ; yet, from its reaching me late on Sa- 
turday night, I could not have written sooner. I 
am anxious that you should not make the attempt 
to have licensed,* until the point at issue 
about be first disposed of. As to his scruples, 
I must think them wholly unfounded. I have a 
pretty clear idea of what he means, and do not 
doubt the fact; but his inference from it is quite 
erroneous. It is weakness in any good man to 
suppose that that must hurt him, which other good 
men have done without hurt. That the little dis- 
sipation of reading aloud in church should be felt 
unpleasant for a time, is highly likely ; but, is ane- 
cessary duty to be relinquished for this? No, no: 
the cure is to be sought in another way. Let private, 
retired devotion be more cultivated, in order to make 
up for the deficiency in public. Then, indeed, the 
result will be good: for what can harm one, which 
stimulates to prayer? In my judgment, public 








* As parish clerk. 
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worship is, to a confirmed Christian, more a gra- 
tifying recreation than a direct means of grace. 
To be sure, it is in this way a means of grace, of a 
very effectual kind: but it becomes such by not 
being too much looked to as such; that is, by 
private exercises being much more relied on. 

So deeply am I convinced of the importance of 
this last point, (I mean, of private rather than 
public means being made the sheet-anchor of the 
mind,) that I should be more ready to deem what 
—— speaks of, an advantage, than an injury to him, 
taking it at the worst. For, if used by him as it 
should be, it will impel him to strengthen himself 
in that more interior way which casualties and 
little external changes cannot effect: and it shews 
him the necessity of doing so, in order to his real 
establishment in what is right. For, in all feelings 
of indevoutness, from an apparent cause not really 
unlawful or improper, the true source is to be 
looked for in ourselves; and corrected, not by a 
change of our circumstances, but by our own private 
and secret endeavours to get religion more deeply 
rooted in our hearts. I think very well of , 
but we all have need to be made better; and 
whatever shews us that need, if not wrong in itself, 
is not to be shrunk from, but to be used as a 
beneficial probe and test of our real state of grace, 
or growth in it. 

_ Give my cordial love to Mr. L., 





And believe me yours most entirely, 


A. K. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTER TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Palace, Cashel, August 10. 


* vs * As to the Archbishop himself, he is 
a prodigy: his whole mind is directed to what is 
good; and, with more solid wisdom than falls to 
the lot of many, he combines the sweet simplicity of 
a child. In fact, the fertile soil seems scarcely more 
to drink in the rain from heaven than he drinks 
in every new ray of truth. I have often, as you 
know, had pleasure and comfort in talking to him; 
but never so much as now. I clearly feel that I 
have access, not only to his mind, but to his heart ; 
and what on this earth can be more gratifying 
than to have access to such a heart ? 

Probably my stay will be protracted: at pre- 
sent, my movements are rather unsettled, but an 
unsettledness which has nothing in it uncomfort- 
able; as, through the mercy of God, I seem 
enabled to carry peace along with me in all my 
movements. * if * What you say of 
yourself gives me deep pleasure; for, when the 
way to true happiness is found, there is no danger 
of ever after losing it. They that seem to lose, 
I conceive, have not truly found it. So that I so 
far agree (though on a very different principle) 
with the Calvinists, as to think that there is a kind 
of goodness from which, through God’s grace, 
persons do not fall. 

Farewell; God bless you! 

Eyer yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE. 


MY DEAR MADAM, Palace, Cashel, Aug. 22, 1805. 


{ RECEIVED, with much pleasure, your kind and 
interesting letter: every part I drank in. I often 
am ready to believe that, if I judged myself as 
some other sincere persons do, I might possibly 
have something of the same reason for depression, 
for I am sure I have frequent attacks of coldness ; 
and, were I to judge from the moment, I might 
fear warmth was in absolute declension. But ex- 
perience has taught me not to rely upon my 
own present feelings as a test; since I have so 
uniformly found that, after such seasons, things 
get soon right again, and that it was, really, but a 
false alarm. I, therefore, am now come to that 
point, that, provided I feel no wrong temper, nor 
speak, nor act contrary to conscience, I bear a fit 
of insensibility quietly and tranquilly: and I 
often find that this ease respecting it tends to 
dispel it, while actual struggling against it might 
increase it. When, therefore, I cannot have right 
feelings, I endeavour to have right thoughts, and 
to turn my mind toward God, whether with or 
without warmth. I cannot tell you what benefit I 
appear to myself to have derived from this simple 
course. By finding its efficacy, I have become 
much less afraid of temptation; for I find I can 
escape by this quiet mental exercise, when I might 
fear that I had little or no power of resistance. I 
write this merely to acknowledge and thank you 
for yours, as I have unusual avocations. 
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I am here a month this day; how much longer 
I may stay will depend on circumstances. But, 
some time in the next month, if you should be at 
home, I hope for the pleasure of seeing you and 
my kind and much-yalued friend, Mr. L., in your 
own house. 


Always, my dear Madam, with cordial attachment, 


Your affectionate and faithful Friend, 
ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR MISS FERGUSSON, New Ross, Oct. 22, 1805. 


I nave wished, day after day, to write, but Iam so 
little master of my time that I cannot do as I 
wish. I feel real satisfaction in the prospect of 
returning home; and yet, I must say, that no one 
could have made a more delightful excursion than 
I have done altogether. May I never entertain a 
thought unsuitable to the wonderful kindness 
which God has shewn toward me in making me so 
acceptable to those I converse with; and, I hum- 
bly trust, in some degree useful too. I really 
observe what passes, and reflect upon it with 
wonder. I certainly have an uncommon portion 
of the richest pleasures that earth can afford; and 
yet I have this (I humbly hope) in consequence of 
having “ first sought the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness.” This, every day and hour 
evinces to me; and it, altogether, makes my life a 
scene of wonders to me, when I think of what I 
once was, and what it has pleased God to make 
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me—as to ease of mind, self-possession, and self- 
enjoyment. You, I assure you, are a source (or 
rather subject, for God is so exclusively the 
source) of deep comfort to me. Your sentiments 
in your letters, your steadiness, your quiet enjoy- 
ment of yourself when you had nothing else in 
this world to enjoy, except retirement and the 
affection of your friend—these unite to gratify my 
mind; and, that you should think me the instru- 
ment of your increased happiness, is a most sub- 
stantial addition. I trust your happiness will prove 
but the foretaste of a still more solid enjoyment of 
your own mind, even in this life; as well as of 
eternal felicity hereafter. 


Farewell ! 
F Ever yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE. 


MY DEAR MADAM, Nov. 27, 1805. 


I THanx you most cordially for your kind and 
acceptable letter; than which, I assure you, I 
have not had often a greater gratification. If I 
could have hesitated about accompanying you to 
Belleviie on your return, some things you. have 
said would set aside every demur. So that, if J 
am in travelling order, you may most surely com- 
mand me. 

Lancaster has talked of visiting you again, and 
of taking the Moor with him. I am not sure 
whether the latter extraordinary person has come 
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in your way; if not, I promise you, you will be 
pleased with him. He is one of the most interest- 
ing creatures I ever saw. He loves to talk, and 
talks most pleasantly; describes Morocco man- 
ners, and his own adventures —his travels in 
_ Africa, and his impressions on coming to England, 
with great liveliness and acuteness, and an ex- 
quisite naiveté, peculiarly his own. In short, we 
were all highly pleased with him, and could 
hardly have been more amusingly interested. 

After hearing him talk pretty largely, we got 
into conversation of somewhat a different kind 
with Lancaster; and, if I were very anxious to 
convince some of my Association friends that I am 
no fanatic, I might have wished them to have been 
present. A man of colour is fair among jet-black 
negroes; and J should have appeared most 
rational, even to —— and ——, when talking to 
Lancaster. I am rational, begging their pardons, 
at all times; but those who cannot judge of a 
thing viewed by itself, may obtain a clear idea of 
it by the aid of contrast. 

Our conversation was about the influences of 
the Spirit of God. He described them as actual 
impressions, to be felt, not merely in their effects, 
but in themselves; to be perceived at the moment, 
and distinguished by self-evidence. For instance, 
he declared himself to be peculiarly affected that 
very evening—nay, from his entering the house. 
He had anticipated no such conversation as he was 
then engaged in; yet there was an extraordinary 
preparedness for it, which he attributed to the 
actual operation of God’s Holy Spirit. 
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I answered, that I was far from asserting that 
there [are] no extraordinary impressions or influ- 
ences on the mind; that, besides what might be 
brought from Holy Writ, I could myself adduce 
instances from the most venerable antiquity to 
evince that Divine Goodness had acted in that 
way, on certain occasions—consequently, we could 
not deny the absolute possibility in any instance ; 
and that, for my own part, I could easily believe 
that the good God would graciously condescend 
to permit things of that kind to occur—usually 
where peculiar habits or prejudices might leave 
room for persons being benefited in that way only. 
I could form an idea of this, without supposing 
any thing strictly miraculous. But I added, that, 
in my judgment, such impressions were far from 
being generally necessary; that the influences of 
the Divine Spirit were to be discovered in a way 
much more congruous to the usual actings of the 
mind; and, consequently, in a manner much more 
capable of mingling with the common course of 
life. For example, said I; if we find ourselves 
now loving, above all things, what once we were 
most averse from; if we find that those thoughts, 
and those mental exercises, which were once an 
intolerable drudgery, are now our refreshment and 
our luxury; and that love of the world, in all its 
shapes and forms,—love, whether of greatness, 
opulence, or pleasure—has absolutely and substan- 
tially fallen before a nobler taste, a Divine love, 
which now forms our master affection,— need we 
look beyond this? Or can any fluctuating, vari- 
able impulses, however pleasant or plausible, give 
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the same solid, sober satisfaction as the change I 
speak of, whether that change commenced on some 
sensible occasion, or grew imperceptibly like the 
light of the morning ? 

Besides (I observed), there is, in this plan of 
direct impression, an implied necessity of ebbing 
and flowing. Mr. Lancaster, for example, talked 
of being in a remarkably solemn frame that even- 
ing: if so, it followed that he was, comparatively, 
not such at other times. This, with all deference, 
I could not admire. I loved equability; a some- 
thing which will not come and go, but abide with 
us, keeping us ever right, making us ever pleasant 
and happy. As I had said, I disputed not what 
might be with him, and such as he; but I must 
like that system better, which, from its rationality 
and evenness, would mix better with common life, 
and accompany us through the streets and in our 
various businesses and occupations. You, said I, 
on your system, are not to pray till you feel some 
impulsive movement. On our plan, we are led to 
pray by our rational sense of weakness and want, 
and by the direction of our own understanding and 
conscience. And what shews we are not in error is, 
that, in such endeavours, the mind rises; and the 
feelings, dull at first, become. animated and affec- 
tionate. But I must stop; my paper and the hour 
only leaving it in my power to declare myself 


Ever faithfully yours, 
ALEX. KNOX, 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY KIND FRIEND, Saturday. 


* * * There are a great many things in 
life which may be quite proper to be done, if they 
come spontaneously, and, as it were, offer them- 
selves; but, if we wish to preserve an easy and 
independent mind, we must not go to look for such 
things: and, even when they seem to be approach- 
ing us, if they afterward look aside and would 
shun us, I conceive it safest and most tranquil, as 
much as possible, to take the hint and let them 
pass. By doing so, I imagine, in small as well as 
great things, we may escape much uneasiness, and 
acquire, more and more, that entire self-command 
of which it is hard to say whether it more increases 
safety or enjoyment. * s 1“ * 

When I shall again have the pleasure of seeing 
you at Bellevie, I cannot, at this moment, say. 
But this I do know, that my heart will visit you 
daily, and be, I trust, daily solicitous for your 
true happiness. Probably I may not be able to 
visit you until I endeavour to conduct Mr. Butter- 
worth; but, when I get again on horseback, I shall 
be led toward you as frequently as I shall think 
consistent with proper self-denial, which I must 
always be attentive to, if I wish really to enjoy 
your most valued society. For what could I en- 
joy, or what pleasure could I occasion, if I were 
not a sincere and humble Christian in some sub- 
stantial measure? Truly, the longer I live, and 
the more I see into human nature, the more I am 
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convinced that this alone is both flower and fruit ; 
and we are wretched, and too often (always more 
or less) poisonous weeds without it. 


Believe me ever your faithful Friend, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
~ MY DEAR MADAM, Aug. 15, 1806, 


4 ~ * We had another day of skirmishing 
on Thursday, when at length withdrew his 
motion about laymen, but without shewing any 
disposition to flinch from the combat about the 
book; so that what we may be able to do on 
Thursday cannot be ascertained till the event 
determines it. I state with pleasure, that 
behaved exceedingly well. I had said some things 
bordering on severity, thinking deeply that the 
case warranted the calling things by their own 
names; but, seeing how he acted yesterday, I 
made him a sincere apology for whatever I had 
said of an unpleasant kind, during the conflict. I 
do not despair; neither will I triumph. “ Let 
not him (said the wonderfully temperate King of 
Syria) who putteth on his harness, boast as though 
he put it off” The Bishop of came there 
yesterday at my desire, and spoke strongly and 
well on our side. He'll also attend on Thursday, 
and, I dare say, will speak with effect. 

I am more and more satisfied that the cry 
against fanaticism and mysticism is neither more 
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nor less than a protest against the entire supre- 
macy of religion in our hearts. To pursue re- 
ligion, as one of the businesses of life, will be 
allowed ; but to cultivate it as the chief and central 
pleasure of life, is what no Christian Jew under- 
stands; and what, therefore, both his reason and 
his self-love bind him to reject as inadmissible. 
At present, things go on, with such, tolerably well, 
by a wise distribution (as they suppose it) of their 
time between worldly business, worldly amusements, 
and their religious duties; and they can submit to 
their duty, because they have their amusement 
along with it. But to insist that religion should be 
their pleasure, or that nothing should be an amuse- 
ment to them with which devotion could not 
mingle itself, is to abolish their present pleasant 
system, and rob them at once of comfort for this 
world and that to come. Here, therefore, is the 
point about which they will combat while they have 
the shadow of an argument; and what they can- 
not effect this way, they will supply by calling 
names. But I, for my own part, am satisfied to 
take my portion of their scorn ; being as sure as 
reason and experience can make me, that I am 
right, and that they are wrong. They would own, 
themselves, that if there were such a thing as 
a man’s chief duty becoming his chief delight, it 
would be, of all states on earth, the most desirable : 
but they assume that this cannot be; and they 
are provoked at any one who would maintain the 
contrary ; because, if such an one be right, what is to 
become of them? This is a tremendous thought ; 
and, therefore, at all events, to be kept at a dis- 
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tance; and those who would excite it are to be 
silenced as much as possible. 

Am I too severe in all this? or may not 
something like this proceed from a more innocent 
cause? I will not. deny that sometimes it may ; 
but, I fear, the supposition I have been making is 
the most usually realised. 


Believe me always, most faithfully and affectionately, 
Yours and Mr. L.’s, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE REVEREND 
THOMAS STEDMAN. 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, March, 1806. 


* * * Did I point out to you for your 
perusal the two reviews of Ely Bates’ “ Rural 
Philosophy,” and of H. M.’s “ Hints,” in the 
Eclectic Review, as of my handy-work? I am now 
urged to do another thing of the kind, which I 
think I must not refuse: I mean, the review of 
another publication of Ely Bates, which appeared 
in a former edition, but is now enlarged, and en- 
titled, “‘ Christian Politics.” If I abstractedly fol- 
lowed my own inclination, I should refuse; but 
strong reasons weigh with me in favour of com- 
pliance—which have, in fact, decided me. 

The truth is, those Aclectic men are Dissenters 
chiefly, and also what is called evangelical. Now 
Iam a Churchman in grain: not a Tory Church- 
man, for that is a disease in the Church, not its 
constitutional turn; nor yet a Whig Churchman, 
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for they did not value enough the distinguishing 
‘features of our Establishment. But, if 1 may use 
the term, I am a primitive Churchman; prizing in 
our system, most cordially, what it has retained 
from Christian antiquity, as well as what it has 
gained from the good sense of the Reformers in 
expurgating it from later abuses. But the truth 
is, I am not one whit puritanic: I love Episcopacy, 
the surplice, festivals, the communion table set 
altar-wise, antiphonal devotions, é.e. versicle and 
response; and I am somewhat un-puritanic in 
doctrine too,—being much more engaged by the 
sublime piety of St. Chrysostom, than by the 
devotional dogmas of St. Austin or any of his 
followers. All this together, therefore, gives a 
certain character to my writing, which makes it 
greatly to differ from most of their probable assist- 
ants. Yet that difference is, in me, just as much 
a matter of deliberate judgment as of instinctive 
taste; so much so, that I wish scarcely any thing 
more sincerely than that many others would come 
forward in the same line in which I endeavour to 
advance, with greater powers of pursuing it than I. 
While, however, this is not yet the case, and so 
long as such persons do desire my co-operation, I 
think the opportunity of leavening them a little, if 
it be possible, is not to be neglected. On this 
principle, therefore, I comply with their wish. 
You may be sure I take care not to say what 
could offend; but a great deal may always be said 
inoffensively. 

In truth, I am, just now, greatly impressed 
with the circumstances of the religious world, as I 
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cannot but think that it presents a view quite 
peculiar to the present times. Public events serve 
to keep up the sense of religion; yet suitable 
means for exercising and nourishing this feeling 
(which means it instinctively looks for) are rarely 
to be found, except among the Dissenters or Cal- 
vinist clergymen: which latter are in such double 
fetters, between their theological dogmas and a 
certain Church punctiliousness, that they do not 
seem to take with the multitude in the same 
degree as absolute Dissenters. Yet, as far as I 
can judge, the Dissenters themselves are but in- 
differently qualified, just now, for discharging so 
high a function as that of directing the pious 
feeling of the public. I see they are getting 
looser than heretofore from Calvinistic trammels; 
but I do not perceive that they are getting any 
other system in its stead. They are becoming 
more learned, more classical and scientific, more 
refined in taste, and more intent upon recommend- 
ing themselves to improved and discerning minds; 
all which tends, in my mind, to disengage them 
more and more from Calvinian orthodoxy : and, as 
they have never had any regular set of principles 
independent of Calvinism, I fear, if no such set of 
principles can be brought to have footing among 
them, were public events to grow less alarming, 
this increased influence of Dissenters might lead, 
in the next generation, to an increased growth of 
Socinianism, or infidelity. 

Now, for all this I know but one remedy ; and 
to this, as far as my weak power goes, I would 
wish to draw attention. I think a more clear, 
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definite, unprejudiced view of the plan of Christ- 
janity, as given in the Scriptures themselves, than 
has yet been generally come at, is the deside- 
ratum. Hardly ever, perhaps, yet, except in the 
case of solitary individuals, has the Scripture been 
fairly consulted for its own sense. The mind of 
- man naturally demanding theories for its imagina- 
tion, as well as substantial objects for its heart, 
and not seeming to itself to find as ready-made a 
‘provision in the New Testament for the former, as 
for the latter, has, I conceive, successively gone to 
work for itself; and, catching at a few hints 
furnished by scriptural metaphors or scriptural 
illustrations, it has imagined vast trains of con- 
sequences; and, after exercising some ingenuity of 
arrangement, has adopted the whole as the very 
divinity taught by the Scripture. In this way 
both Popery and Calvinism have severally propped 
themselves; and I conceive their doing so may 
have had great temporary use: but, as both are, 
probably, now failing, something better than either 
seems to be clearly called for. 

What I would humbly wish to make felt is, 
that the object of the Gospel is not to subdue our 
understandings to the reception of abstract pro- 
positions, or intricate dogmas, of whatever kind, 
but to possess our hearts with penetrating, vital 
facts; the due impression of which is religion, let. 
a man theorise upon them ever so little: The 
purpose of those facts being presented to us, is, 
however; left too plain, and made too striking, for 
any thing to add new light to it. “The end of | 
the commandment is love.” “Neither circum- 

VOL. IV. P 
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cision ayaileth any thing, nor uncircumcision; but 
4 nun xrioss.” “ There are given unto us exceed- 
ing great and precious promises, that through 
them we might become partakers of the Divine 
nature.” And, above all, our Saviour’s own words 
—‘ Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” These are the great im- 
mediate ends of Christianity; and these alone 
lead to the remote ends—eternal glory, and God’s 
perfect complacency in his handiwork. Now, of 
these, I conceive, the infinite importance is too 
little felt. A set of theories, or, rather, one com- 
plicate theory, made up, as I said, from human 
ingenuity working on a few metaphors and illus- 
trations of Scripture, has too much supplanted the 
inward and solid religion of which I have been 
speaking; not merely as the one has been dwelt 
upon to the comparative depreciation of the other, 
but really, I think, inasmuch as the doctrinal 
scheme implies an actual comparative drawing 
away of the mind and heart from the pursuit of 
what is to be felt and attained to in the way of 
actual experience. The change which the above 
Scriptures describe, has, I conceive, nothing to do 
with any subtlety of opinion; and may even be 
substantially retarded or checked (nay, must be) 
by a taste for such subtlety prevailing. A com- 
mon-sense apprehension, and a divinely wrought 
impression, of the facts of the Old and New Testa- 
ment is that, and that only, which initiates us 
into, or keeps us in, the present kingdom of God. 
As this becomes stronger or weaker, our Christ- 
ianity rises or sinks ; for to be inwardly, spiritually, 
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divinely impressed, with God, the Creator and 
Governor of all things, as manifested in the Old 
Testament; and with God the Saviour (the Sa- 
viour not from political disfranchisement, or foren- 
sic condemnation, on penal infliction, merely or 
chiefly, but from an inward hell, an eternal death 
in the centre of the heart—a Saviour to bring us 
back to God, not by removing obstacles on God's 
part, except what in this way his moral govern- 
ment might have made expedient, but by sub- 
duing our corruptions and attracting our hearts), 
as set before us in the New, is, in its necessary 
results, to love the great God and Father of all; 
and to love God, as manifested in Scripture, es- 
pecially and eminently as manifested to us in the 
person of the Divine Emmanuel, is, summarily, to 
love all and every thing that can exalt, felicitate, 
or adorn, a rational nature. 

Now, I conceive the great object should be, at 
this day, to draw religiously disposed people from 
doctrinal theories to this matter-of-fact simplicity, 
and solidly Divine spirituality, of religion. And, in 
proportion as they are drawn to it, I think they 
will come to see that the particular theory they 
have yalued so much is the result of human fancy ; 
that the righteousness of God, spoken of by St. 
Paul and by our Saviour, is the Divine plan, not 
of rating men as righteous by imputation, but of 
making them righteous by a new creation; and 
that, in this view, there is provision made for a 
high and heavenly walk on this earth, a rising 
above all painful struggling, a “ being rooted and 
grounded in love,” &c. (Ephes. iii. 17, &c.); of 
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which doctrinal people seem to have’ scarcely an 
idea. In proportion, then, as well-disposed people 
are brought to this, they will get out of those 
variable winds of doctrine which have hitherto 
been tossing the ship of the Church; and they 
will pass into a sort of Pacific Ocean of truth. 

I must have done. My kindest wishes ever 
wait upon you and yours. 
I am, my kind Friend, 

Always most faithfully and cordially yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO MISS ———. 


MY DEAR MISS 





; May 24, 1806. 


= e *— About your dancing, you know 
my sentiments: I believe it is as innocent as it 
can be in any human being, and I am far from 
presuming to insinuate that you do in this respect 
what is positively wrong for you. And did it rest 
with me to say what you ought to do, I could not 
say, “‘ Never dance more ;” but I most surely wish 
you, at no great distance of time, to acquire such 
a tranquillity and elevation of mind, as well as such 
a tender and delicate apprehension of all appearance 
of evil, as to determine you to avoid such amuse- 
ments and such intercourse, from taste no less 
than from conscience. I have long thought that | 
Beattie’s picture of the young Edwin shunning 
such scenes from pure poetry of soul, has some- 
thing in it as beautiful as it is just: and, doubtless, 
pure poetry and vital piety are wonderfully akin 
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to each other. “ Religion,” says the ingenious 
Mrs. Barbauld, “ may likewise be considered as a 
taste, an affair of sentiment and feeling; and in 
this sense it is properly called devotion. Its seat 
is in the imagination. and the passions; and it has 
its source in that relish for the sublime, the vast, 
‘and the beautiful, by which we taste the charms of 
poetry and other compositions which address our 
finer feelings.” In this, I am convinced, there is 
most substantial truth; and, therefore, I do think 
that wherever this taste prevails, it will shew itself 
in instances not much unlike what Beattie has 
described':— 


<< Responsive to the sprightly pipe, when all 
In sprightly dance the village youth were joined, 
- Edwin, of melody, age held j in thrall 
From the rude soni bel far remote, reclined, 

_ Soothed with the soft notes warbling in the wind. 
Oh! then all jollity seemed noise and folly 
To the pure soul by Fancy’s fire refined. 


Ah! what is mirth but turbulence unholy, Big 
When with the charm compared of heavenly melan 
choly 2” ao 


I need; not tell you that melancholy here means 
only pensiveness. But I must, for the present, 
have done, quoting only a few lines from Young, 
which, possibly, I shall make nonsense of, by 
falling asleep nearly while I am writing; for it is 
now past one in the morning; and as I return 
early to Bellevie, I must finish before I goto bed. 

«© Were all men happy, revellings would cease, | 

That opiate for inquietude within. er 

Lorenzo! never man was truly blest, 
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But it composed, and gave him such a cast, 
As folly might mistake for want of joy.” 


I add, in plain prose, that I am 


Your most faithful and affectionate 
Friend and Servant, 
ALEXANDER KNOX, 


FROM THE SAME TO MRS, PETER LA TOUCHE. 


MY DEAR MADAM, August 15, 1806. 


4 . * This night we had a long talk on 
this subject. “ Is it the thinking on the atonement 
or death of Christ, or is it the actual experience of 
the living power of Christ, by which our hearts are 
to be excited to love and gratitude?” Archdeacon 
led me into the conversation by his laying 
great stress upon the former, which I, as you may 
suppose, did not agree with him in. I, of course, 
allowed the Divine efficacy of our Saviour’s atone- 
ment ; but could not conceive how the distinct and 
continual adverting to this was either profitable or 
natural. I said, if we lived with a friend who had 
once saved us from drowning, and who still pro- 
tected and supported us, it would be the present 
every-day kindnesses, rather than the one great 
kindness, which would feed the flame of love: and 
I could not but think that, in like manner, if we 
now could say with David, “ The Lord is my 
shepherd,” &c., it would be our present intercourse 
with him, rather than any general blessing (how- 
ever great) formerly conferred, which would be 
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the source of our loves. I did not wonder at 
not liking such talk; but —— not agreeing with 
me was more than I had reckoned on. I almost 
think I feel this the more, because he is so very 
amiable. His temper seems excellent; and his 
acquiescence in the will of Providence, respecting 
his present great affliction, exactly what it should 
be. Yet howcanI separate the sentiments I speak 
of, from the idea of interior deficiency? I see not 
how : but, assuredly, I may be wrong. My sus- 
-picion, however, is, that the feeling system, which 
I thought he had adopted last year, has, some way 
or other, faded from his mind; and that he has 
adopted a thinking system instead of it. I mean, 
that, in a way of his own, he has (like many others) 
become inclined to put views in the place of actual 
experience ; finding it easier to look at what was 
done by our Saviour on the cross, than to look 
for such inward effects of that great transaction 
as would imply realisation, rather than recollection. 

Outward sin the worthy man has, long since, 
cast far from him; and inward sin, I dare say, he 
hates, and strives against, and hopes more and more 
to conquer. But there is an inward hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, a vivid tenderness of 
conscience, and an habitual sense of Divine and 
eternal things, which lead the mind to constant 
self-attention, to unremitting watchfulness, and to 
hourly prayer; and which, though apparently 
difficult, and, in the view of many, unattainable, 
I conceive to be the only true state of ease and 
liberty. This state I do not think our friend has 
sufficiently in his view. If he wished for it during 
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a season of first warmth, it seems as if it were not 
now so strongly aspired to; and to this cause, 
coupled with an argumentative spirit, I chiefly 
ascribe what I have been adverting to, All this is 
a deep secret. 3 
I could say many things; but I must, for the 
present,conclude. Itis now not Saturday night, but 
Sunday morning. My cordial love to Mr. L. 


I am, my dear Madam, most truly and faithfully yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


P.S. st ns How strange is it that any, 
one who reads the Scripture can mistake its mean- 
ing respecting the way of salvation, or the best 
means of walking in that way! What can go be- 
yond that simple position, that, ‘in Christ Jesus, 
neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature 2” and, also, that “ to 
be carnally minded is death; but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace?” And what is this but 
a living in the view, and under the sense, of things 
Divine and eternal; so as habitually and supremely 
to hunger and thirst after inward righteousness — 
the mind and spirit which were in Christ? Our 
haying this, and the steady, consistent acting upon 
it, and cherishing it by prayer and watchfulness, 
seems to me the essence of practical religion. 
What, then, but this need we be anxious about ? 
Where this is, it will soon become matter of com- 
fortable experience; the exercise of this disposition 
will be attended with sweet fruits; the reality of 
the spiritual temper will evince itself by the con- 
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sciousness of pure and holy tastes and feelings; 
and an indescribable knowledge of God and the 
Reedemer will gradually grow up, and become 
confirmed within us, in consequence of increasing 
effects which God only could produce. We shall 
feel that there is an invisible and eternal world, 
from the habitual attractions of it overcoming in us 
the attractions of the visible world; and, from the 
uniformity, the certainty, the efficacy, the solid 
rationality of all that is thus effected in us, we 
shall recognise the all-glorious Author, and come, 
as it were, into a degree of mental contact with 
Deity, and a sublime and blessed acquaintance and 
friendship with the Lord Jesus Christ. This, I 
think, is Christianity ; and I know it to be that 
which would infinitely outweigh all that ever was 
enjoyed from this world, if all earthly pleasures, 
from the foundation of this terrestrial system; 
were to be concentrated, and the essence of them 
all possessed by some one person. ‘True, I cannot 
judge of the literal case 1 am supposing: but we 
know the nature and kind of all that the world 
has to confer; and, surely, the most painful 
things in true religion are infinitely pleasanter 
than the most pleasurable things that man, not 
religious, is capable of enjoying. 

Iam a weak creature; and, I think, even 
weaker than I used to be. I am _ subject to 
great mental dryness and dulness: yet, in the 
midst of all my little uneasinesses, just what I 
have described is, in a low degree, my support and 
comfort: and I should be the arrantest of fools, if 
I desired any thing but more of this unspeakable 
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blessedness. I think if my friend here saw this in 
the light I see it in, he would have no difference 
of any moment with me. And deeply satisfied I 
am, till he does see the business in this light, let 
his sincerity in religion be what it may, it will not 
make him happy. May this be your religion more 
and more, my dear madam, till you are fitted for a 
better world! 
Most truly yours, 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
Feb. 21, 1807. 


* ac * Dr. Arbuthnot used to say of Sir 
Samuel Garth, that if ever man was a Christian 
without knowing it, he was. Iam ready to say, that, 
if ever man had principles sounder, far sounder, 
than his own ideas of them, —— is that per- 
son. That he thinks very erroneously, I am sure: 
but that he feels wrong, is, I hope, a very different 
matter. Yet I do not mean by that, that he feels 
quite like a Christian. Christianity implies a fixed 
friendship, a blessed familiarity with the only true 
God, and Him whom He hath sent, that our friend 
seems to think unreal. It implies an actual expe- 
rience of such influences and attractions, as worldly 
minds have no idea of, and which spiritual minds 
know to be ofa nature distinct from every thing 
they could do for themselves. And, though they 
are not often disappointed in their cordial endea- 
vours to obtain some degree at least of these 
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divine drawings; yet still they fail sufficiently to 
assure them that there are laws in the case, which 
operate independently of the mere will of man; 
and that, in the strictest sense, they are not suf- 
ficient of themselves even to think as of them- 
selves ; but that their sufficiency is of God. 

It strikes me, that where these things are not 
apprehended, there is some want of tenderness of 
conscience. There may be the nicest sense of 
what we owe to our fellow men; and yet there may 
not be a due impression of that profound saying, 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” There is a spiritual discernment of God, 
‘which shews depths of subtle evil, not before dis- 
covered ; and which would not be attended to, nor 
regarded as evil at all, if we did not feel a certain 
intercourse with God to be essential to our hap- 
piness ; with which intercourse, those evils are felt 
to be incompatible. When these deep and subtle 
evils, then, are detected, our own inability to expel 
or overcome them will be also manifest. This will 
lead to earnest prayer for deliverance from them; 
which deliverance, again, we naturally look for 
through a deeper and more influential sense of 
divine things. And, being deeply interested, and 
closely attentive, when such a sense grows, and in 
proportion as it grows in us, we mark the differ- 
ence, and feel with delightful satisfaction, that what 
we cannot do for ourselves, God does for us; and 
that imploring his aid is not a fruitless resource. 
Thus tribulation, of a spiritual as well as temporal 
kind, “ worketh patience; and patience, expe- 
rience; and experience, hope.” 
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My kindest wishes visit you and Mr. La Touche 
every day of my life. 


Always yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, — - Bellevite, April 234, 1807. 

Half-past Eleven, 
Tue reason why you got only lines from me was, 
that I was still busy writing to Mr. Wilberforce: 
I have only folded it up within this half-hour: 
Ten sheets! What he will think of it I cannot 
anticipate; but I own my heart was greatly in it: 
And, now it is so far done, I am right glad I have 
written it. This, and not neglect, kept me from 
writing to you. Trains of thought took possession 
of my mind, and then I was solicitous to put them 
on paper: in which state of mind, one becomes a 
truant (almost irresistibly) to. every thing else. I 
believe you will feel all this, and make allowance 
for me. 

Your accounts of the sermon entertained me; 
and I liked much what you said on the subject. I 
am amazed at people’s talking of doing good in com- 
pany: when they first begin to talk solid connect- 
ed sense in company, then next it may be ex- 
pected that some good: will be done. But I can- 
not imagine that nonsense and unconnected chit- 
chat can do good'to any one. And, beyond these, 
how seldom does the conversation of either a 
mixed or a numerous company advance? I must 
say, it is not religion alone that makes me shun 
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company: it is, also, that my intellect may not be 
suspended. I love good sense; I love conver- 
sation; but company, so called, is the grave of 
conversation, and common talk its winding sheet. 
They who spend many of their evenings in com- 
mon companies, or any in them from pure :choice, 
have, I think, a poor mental taste: to urge no- 
thing about the immortal spirit; to which such a 
method of life administers slow poison. 


Most cordially and entirely yours, 





“FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE. 


-MY DEAR MADAM, Dawson Street, Sept. 5, 1807. 


Were I to follow the first motion of my heart, I 
‘should be with you on the day you mention. But 
after consideration has compelled me to put it off 
a little longer. I love well. But I say to 
you, that to talk pleasantly to him requires that 
circumstances respecting himself should be in tune. 
When he seeks me, I am pretty certain of that 
being the case. But, except in that case (always 
indeed most gratifying), I. do not promise myself 
much pleasure from bemg in his company. I 
say pleasure, because really I have none in dull, 
‘mawkish sittmgs-together of human beings. I do 
feel myself so much an immortal spirit, that I wish 
to live as like one here as I can; and I seldom feel 
myself more unlike one, than when I can neither 
think aloud nor silently : not the last, because there 
are sufficient living objects before me to produce ex- 
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citement ; not the first, because those living objects 
are not alive enough to think along with me. 

I hope there is no impudence in this: I am 
sure I mean none. I even persuade myself that 
such epicurism as I have been avowing (which is, 
I conceive, the epicurism of that taste which we 
are born to cultivate) would tend powerfully to 
correct society. For, were it understood that there 
were qualifications for intercourse, and were it 
farther known that no one need wholly want these 
if he took the proper method of acquiring them, 
it seems to be likely that the state of things would 
mend apace. But howis this ever to be discovered, 
if some individuals have not the courage, either 
directly or indirectly, to declare that they deem 
a score of people assembled in a drawing room, 
without any attempt to contribute to one another's 
rational pleasure or moral improvement, a set of 
self-made simpletons. Positively, if I thought the 
thing incurable, out of downright good-nature I 
should hold my tongue. But, because I think 
things may, by proper management, be placed 
(gradually, I fully allow) on a better footing, I 
allow myself to speak out to such an honest friend 
as I am now writing to. 

When my letter is fit to be read, I qahe to 
my purpose of going to Bellevue to read it to you. 
But I am so desirous to finish it, that I most cer- 
tainly wish to sit just here till it is completed. 


Believe me always yours and Mr. La Touche’s 
ever faithful and affectionate 


ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Oct. 3, 1807. 


We left ——, pleased with every thing that oc- 
curred there, except a somewhat over-polemical 
turn in He seemed to think himself bound 
in conscience to put forth the most rigid features 
of his doctrines; and I was utterly unable to draw 
him into any pleasant or useful conversation. I 
was consoled with the thought, that such a display 
would not be wholly without its use to Mrs. La 
Touche; who had never seen before so complete 
an exhibition of Calvinism. 

In addition to the ladies of ——’s family, we 
had a Miss ——-, a disciple of ———’s, but a most 
excellent creature; little cultivated as to manners, 
and disposed, by the make of her person, to mas- 
culine movements; yet so honest, so simple, so 
cordial, and, above all, so decidedly religious, that 
I felt myself take to her greatly. I had actually 
an ambition to gain her good opinion ; and I hope 
I did not fail in my attempt. 

We are here very pleasant and comfortable. 
Lady Lucy is kindness itself; and the Colonel 
scarcely less so. We stay till Tuesday : on which 
night we expect to sleep at Bellevie. This is a 
very charming place; the walks being finer than 
any thing I ever saw within the same compass ; 
for mere local circumstances, it would nearly rival 
Bellevue with me. But I can admire and be pleased 
with local pleasantness, without being captivated 
by it. The truth is, the state of mind is, in my 
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view, so much, that I think less of other things: 
though, while we are in this earthly tabernacle, 
there are some things we must think of. These, 
however, I find everywhere; but at no place more 
substantially than at home. 

There I hope to be before the ensuing week 
closes: in the meantime 


Believe me ever yours, 


FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE, 


MY DEAR MADAM, Cashel, Dec. 9, 1807. 


Your letter of Saturday * reached me this morn- 
ing. I sincerely thank you for writing it, as it has 
preserved me from the possibility of being dis- 
tressed by any erroneous or exaggerated statement. 
I rejoice that matters are no worse: and yet I 
could not but feel shocked while I read your letter. 
What a tremendous difference might have been 
made by a slight alteration of circumstances! as 
you say, by its having occurred an hour later. 
Mr. La Touche’s composure, and his tranquil sleep 
after such an alarm, gave me a fresh evidence of 
his having in him a principle of rectitude which 
will never be extinguished; and which may, even 
in this world, yield a satisfaction to himself, of 
which he has not yet an adequate conception: a 
satisfaction, which a far more awful scene, that 
awaits him and us all, will not lessen, but enhance. 





* Giving an account of a fire which destroyed part of the house of 
Bellevie, whilst its inhabitants were residing there. 
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IT should think some such benefit to him, and 
still deeper instruction to you, may be the end of 
Providence in two* such uncommon hazards and 
escapes: though I make this observation with he- 
sitancy ; feeling how incompetent I am to be an 
interpreter of such dispensations. Yet, if not a spar- 
row falleth without God’s knowledge, such events 
as those can scarcely have occurred without design. 
One might suppose this of either, singly; but it is 
hardly possible to avoid such an inference from 
both coming so strangely together. Yet who, as 
I say, can explain in such a case? I know but 
one method; and that is, to implore Him who is 
the teacher as well as the searcher of hearts, to 
make us know his entire will respecting us, and to 
dispose our hearts unreservedly to follow it. 

- And yet, I cannot but think that, in any such 
case, the mystery much more lies in what Divine 
goodness would free us from, than in what He 
would draw us to. For, in this latter, he that 
runneth may read. The methods in which we 
may go wrong, are innumerable; that in which we 
can be right, is but one. But, there may be also a 
mode of proceeding not positively wrong,—that is, 
not criminal,—but rather less right; from which 
the Divine Shepherd would wish to raise, to a 
more excellent way, those whom He specially 
loves: for, that He does love some -specially, we. 
may infer from his conduct on this earth. For 
example, “ Jesus loved Martha,” as well as “ her 





* The other was an escape from a sudden and excessive fall of snow, in 
which one of the servants attending Mr. La Touche’s carriage perished, 
in the preceding November. 
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sister and Lazarus.” And, because He loved 
Martha, He wished to make her like Mary. In- 
stead of being “ careful, and troubled about many 
things,” he was earnest she should feel that “ one 
thing was needful.” Not that she was actually 
insensible to it, but that she was rather not enough 
impressed with it. And, obviously, what our Lord 
wished to bring her to was, what St. Paul after- 
ward expressed, with evident allusion to this very 
part of the Gospel history, “ that ye may wait 
upon the Lord without distraction.” 

Doubtless, this is the grand object to which all 
the movements of Providence point. “ Thou shalt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is staid on 
Thee.” And, most surely, it is not by relinquish- 
ing other lawful or necessary objects that this is 
generally to be attained; but by gaining an ascend- 
ency over them, and a command of one’s mind 
in the midst of them; by virtue of which, we can 
turn to them and from them at our pleasure; and 
thus give neither more time nor thought to any 
thing than the doing it well actually requires; but, 
when we lay it down, may be able there to leave 
it until it be proper to return to it again. 

This is a great power; but it is, essentially, 
contained in “ waiting on the Lord without dis- 
traction.” The one cannot be accomplished with- 
out the other. We must be distracted, if we have 
not this self-command. It is, I well know, the 
privilege of winged souls only. They that struggle 
along on the ground, must be tossed and jostled. 
But he who can fly, escapes all this; and moves 
forward unobstructed, and at his ease. I know 
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we cannot give ourselves these wings; but God 
can; and will, if we ask him with all our heart. 
Most surely, the person that flies is the true person 
of business; for, to such a one, every spot below 
is seen at once; and the mind can descend at its 
pleasure, and always hit the point it would be at, 
and then ascend again. May you and I have those 
wings, and keep hei in happy exercise asian we 
get still better! 

My most cordial love always waits on you and 
Mr. L. 

Believe me,: 
Most faithfully and affectionately yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


; “FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, Cashel, Dec, 14, 1807. 


I am obliged to you for all your Jetters: and, at 
length, I can answer a question you have put more 
than once. I have heard both from Mr. Butter- 
worth and from Hannah More. What Mr. B. 
thinks of my long letter, J cannot collect; for he 
only tells me he has not yet time to remark on it. 
H. M’’s letter is lively, and like herself: and, with 
those parts of my letter about which I least cared, 
she seems much interested; but, where I wished 
ther to ‘be attentive, she makes scarcely the shadow 
of an observation. 

Were I one who pba on a hobby-horse, all 
this might disappoint me; but it does not. But- 
terworth’s slight mention is very consistent with 
his duly valuing what I have written. And, as to 
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H. M., I looked for little more. I may, however, 
yet bring her closer to the subject ; and, if I can, 
I think I will. Not for my gratification, but for 
the sake of the subject, and for her own sake. In 
simple truth, it is not on my theories (pleasant as 
they are) that I live for happiness. And, there- 
fore, though they can act as a medium for con- 
veying to me sensations of pleasure, they can 
hardly convey to me sensations of pain. But, in 
addition to this, I am pretty well satisfied about 
them: and I believe they will spread, whether 
from me, or from some other source, when I am 
in the dust. - * * . 

I wrote to a sober kind of letter on the 
two escapes. I have no doubt of her taking it 
well: but I could wish it to produce effect. I 
have poor right, however, to give deep advice to 
any one; for, though I am not wicked I hope, I 
am but weak in all good qualities. A very slight 
derangement of nerves serves to shew me how 
easily I might be perturbed. I have good con- 
fidence, however, that I shall be both guided and 
supported. But I hold no perfection that excludes 
weakness. In fact, I mean by that term, not a 
mind raised above temptation, but a heart freed 
from dividedness and deceitfulness ; so that, though 
there may be wandering in abundance from the 
point in hand, there is no wandering of heart from 
God; no other settled idea of happiness or comfort 
is admitted into the mind; St. John’s direction is 
obeyed, “ Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols.” In a word, I believe only in a perfection 
of principle: “ If thine eye be single, thy whole 
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body shall be full of light:” but, every possible 
degree of goodness here has still a higher degree 
above it; so, no immutable habit in this lower 
world. 

I left Henry Woodward in the drawing-room 
with the Archbishop, while I came up to write 
this letter. I expect, now, to be soon called down 
to coffee; and therefore I will, for the present, 
with your good leave, only add, that I am 


ca 


Always yours, 
A. K. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


Bellevie, Epiphany, 1808. 


ee - * TI have resolved not to move till 
next week; on some early day of which—most 
probably on Tuesday —I expect (please God) to 
be with you. 

I never have been happier at Bellevie than 
during this visit; and yet, I shall return home, I 
trust, with real comfort. It is the mind, not the 
place, which ensures the happiness. This can be 
added to, which is a gracious provision, and it 
might be impeded; but, surely, in this latter in- 
stance, the great Benefactor consults our weak- 
ness, and provides us with necessary comforts. 
How deeply have I found, and do I ever find this! 
And I have the pleasure of thinking that you find, 
and feel it, too. 

Cashel, Jan. 14. 

-I shall be glad to be at home; and yet I am 
happy here. Never could I, on this earth, be in a 
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lovelier situation. And yet, I shall leave it cheer- 
fully, as having been long enough happy in that 
way; and having, through the mercy of God, no 
fear of leaving my happiness any where behind 
Wie: c # * # * 

Mr. Jebb certainly improves in health, and in 
every thing else. I almost wonder what that man 
is, at length, to be; for he seems to me to be 
moving forward with a steady, gradual pace toward 
a more substantial, mental, and, perhaps, profes- 
sional perfection, than I have yet seen exemplified. 


I witness his movements with heartfelt pleasure. 
“ > % % %# 


Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE. 
MY DEAR MADAM, Dawson Street, Dec. 18, 1810. 


I may truly say, I never wished more in my life to 
go to Belleviie than I do at this present time. Yet, 
I have fears of changing my place, arising from the 
present indisposed state of my frame. It is, how- 
ever, my resolution to resist those fears, and to go 
to you; probably before the end of this week. I 
thank God I have little to complain of; but that 
little makes a difference in me; which I feel, per- 
haps, more than you will see, except I should grow 
worse than I am. 

-I thank you for the communication of ——’s 
letter. I am pleased with it; for it-is what it 
ought tobe. But what he himself will eventually 
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become, I cannot conceive. How difficult it is to 
excite in another, or even for one’s self to attain, 
directive dispositions! But, when these are fully 
attamed, how do difficulties, once thought insu- 
perable, vanish into nothing! The pure, unmixed 
desire to be right, is the main thing ; then, guidance 
is never wanting. Truth has said it, and it must 
be; “If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light.” ; 

What a beautiful saying! so simple, and yet 
so pregnant! For, what beyond this could be 
said ? when it is also told us that “ God is light ;” 
and that “ if we walk in the light, we have fellow- 
ship with Him.” 

Adieu! my ever dear Mrs. L. 

ie Believe me, more than I can express, 
Yours and Mr. L.’s, 
ALEX, KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


: Begun in Dublin Dec. 20, 1809: 
MY DEAR MADAM, Interrupted by indisposition ; 
Be Finished at Bellevie Jan. 2, 1810. 
I wave long wished to write to you ; but I was soli- 


citous to have something satisfactory to communi- 


cate to you about——. On that head, however, I 
am no wiser than when I returned from England. 
SF ae % % x * * * 


One circumstance which has occurred, though 
in itself most unpleasant, may have an effect (when 
he is informed of it) of imposing quietness on him: 
I mean, the adoption of a clear dissenting principle, 
by the Irish Wesleyan Methodists. It is curious 
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how this has come about; but, now I take it to be 
fixed past recall. The apparent effects of this 
change will, probably, not be sudden; but they 
must be certain. The Irish Methodists have, 
among them, one man who is in deacon’s orders. 
His exercising the function which really belonged 
to him—that of baptising,—has long been a 
matter of convenience, as Presbyterians have been 
continually attaching themselves to the Methodists ; 
and their own ministers have been, little less uni- 
formly, discarding them. Where such persons had — 
infants needing baptism, their case involved a 
dilemma. Their ministers repelled them and their 
children; and their scruples about sponsors and 
the sign of the cross held them back from our 
ministers. The deacon I speak of being an itine- 
rant over the whole northern parts of the island, 
every now and then came within their reach, and 
relieved them by administering to their infants 
what is called private baptism. This might be a 
little irregular; but it was not dissenterism. 

_ Dissatisfied, however, with this humble occupa- 
tion, the said deacon has determined to go further ; 
and, ex mero motu, to constitute himself a presbyter. 
In short, about a year since he began to adminis- 
ter the Lord’s Supper: and the body of Method- 
ist preachers, at their yearly conference last July, 
having fully heard the matter, were pleased to 
sanction Mr. A.’s proceedings. So that his viola- 
tion of the established order, in its most central 
principle, is now the common act of the fraternity. 

This occurrence has given me no surprise : it 
has only disappointed a very faint hope. I knew 
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well, the Irish Wesleyan Methodists had no steady 
principles. But, inferring, from this obvious fact, 
that Providence alone could have kept them in 
their subordinate state for fifteen years, in spite of 
the example of their brethren in England, I 
thought it possible that the same restraint upon 
them might, still, be continued. My hope of this, 
however, grew less and less, in proportion as I saw 
the Irish Methodists becoming more and more 
spiritless and formal. Principles of corruption 
were, self-evidently, extending themselves within ; 
and tokens of morbidness must, at length, appear 
on the surface. That event has clearly come: 

and a fresh instance is, of pabiss: added to the 
signs of the times. 

But, among us in the British Isles, do not all 
the signs we discover in what is called the religious 
world, resolve themselves into one? and that, the 
very one which the English Wesleyan Methodists 
exhibited fifteen years ago, and the Irish Method- 
ists are exhibiting at this present time? Is not 
want of fixed, steady principles, the almost universal 
disease? While pious sentiment spreads through 
individuals, and good habits are domestically 
formed, the misfortune of unsettled principles may 
lie concealed. But there can be no permanence, 
either in sentiment or habits, where solid, definite 
principles are wanting. These, once substantiated, 
may always be appealed to, because always pro- 
ducible. They are landmarks, without which 
men are and must be tossed, without remedy, by 
varying winds of doctrine. Nay, m the best and 
calmest time, sentiment is but as the wing of the 
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soul, on which it takes its successive flights. But, 
if it has not clear, definite principles, what shall it 
do when its wing is tired, and it seeks to alight to 
recruit its strength? Will it not, even with the 
best and warmest sentiment, be like Noah’s dove, 
which found no rest for the sole of her foot ? 

Convinced I am, that it would be better for 
the individuals to retain false principles—when only 
theoretically false—(I mean when not incompat- 
ible with sincere goodness), than to remain without 
principles. Better, for example, to be still Roman 
Catholics, than remain versatile Protestants : better 
continue systematic Calvinists, than become amphi- 
bious nondescripts in divinity. Let a man embrace 
downright Calvinism, or downright Transubstan- 
tiation, and his mind, at least, gains rest. His 
wanderings are past; he is on land; or what, at 
least, is land to him. He has a conscious feeling 
of settledness; which, compared with the want of 
it, is mental luxury. But, how few of this day 
are so fixed in any thing as to experience this 
enjoyment ? and how much fewer are such instances 
likely to become in the rising generation? in 
which, in the nature of things, there must be, 
without some extraordinary miraculous revulsion, 
less sentiment and more unsettledness. 

Far be it from me to reflect on persons. Alas! 
what I complain of, I see in those whom I cannot 
think of but with cordial respect and love. Yes, 
I lament to see unfixedness, where nothing but 
fixedness is wanting to absolute excellence. You'll 
observe, by unfixedness [donot mean actual motion, 
but unrootedness; the want of that establishment 
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which bids defiance to varying winds of doctrine. 
And I mean, that this defect exists only in the 
single instance of fundamental principles. What 
goodness of head or heart can confer; what an 
extended and penetrating view of what is called 
the religious world can imply; what reading the 
Scripture conscientiously, along with the best mo- 
dern comments, can attain: these, and such like 
mgredients of character, are, in the cases referred 
to, by no means wanting. But, what I have not 
found, and what I lament the want of, is a settled 
apprehension of comparative theology. I use this 
term for want of a better. I mean a clear, dis- 
criminative knowledge of what ought to lie lowest 
in the mind, as a support to every thing else. 
And, again, of what may conduce to well-being, 
but, nevertheless, might be’parted with, consistently 
with substantial safety. 

Next to the essence of piety, I cannot imagine 
any thing more important than the habit of mind 
which I am endeavouring to define. Without this 
faculty, it cannot be known how the mind may be 
most usefully exercised with respect to oneself; 
what subjects should be most earnestly dwelt upon 
with others; what elementary principles should be 
most diligently established in the minds of children 
in fact, without this acquirement, there cannot be 
Christian wisdom; that wisdom which St. Paul. 
spoke among them that were perfect. 

Am [ in error, when I complain of the want of 
this, in the present day? Ithink Iam not. For, 
who is there, in what is deemed the religious 
world, that has yet looked for this wisdom where 
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alone it can be found? Is not this the self-evident 
method — to examine the authentic records of the 
lives of Christians in different ages; beginning, if 
you will, with our own, and proceeding upward 
from century to century, fixing on the fairest 
specimens in each period? And then, when fully 
satisfied of the fruits produced, to ascertain what 
they held in common? what equally pervaded 
them all? I must observe, that I do not mean by 
fruit, what they externally accomplished. The 
Angel of the Church of Ephesus had laboured, 
and had not fainted; and his last works were 
more than the first: yet, he had fallen from his 
first love. The fruit I speak of, is that of senti- 
ment and temper toward God and toward man. 
It is a spiritual temper, and a heavenly mind: an 
habitual victory over the world; and a dying daily 
to all that is earthly, animal, devilish. The devil 
expelled ; the animal subdued and managed; the 
earth used without being abused, and, sometimes, 
even enjoyed without contamination. I believe 
such cases must be searched for with attention; 
but, if searched for, they may be found. And, 
when brought together from the ancient church as 
well as from the modern, from the Greek church 
as well as from the Latin, from the unreformed as 
well as the reformed church ; if only they are fairly 
questioned, their collective answer will tell us 
what the truths are which we should, above all 
other supposed truths, lay up in our hearts. 

It would not be enough, I conceive, to find all 
good men within the reformed churches agreeing 
in certain propositions. If we find a greater 
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number of as good men, or, it may be, not seldom, 
better men, (not better than all, but than most 
modern good persons,) overlooking, or, perhaps, 
rejecting those identical propositions; have we not 
far more conclusive proof that such propositions 
are unessential, than that they are even true? 
The best of men may be deceived in the import- 
ance which they give to a positive point of belief ; 
but that cannot be essential whose absence implies 
no diminution of real excellence. 
Were such an investigation pursued to its extent, 
I persuade myself, much confirmation would be 
obtained in some matters of belief; and much 
doubt might possibly arise about others. I should 
be much mistaken if the deepest and most irrefrag- 
able proof would not be thus afforded of the infinite 
necessity of believing in the Triune God, of un- 
alterably regarding the Word made flesh, as “ very 
God of very God,” and of looking for the grace of 
the Spirit, as the very omnipotence of God work- 
ing upon us, and in us. I am bigot enough to 
believe, that where these views were not found, 
defects would be found. On the other hand, 
where these are really and fully found, (for, be it 
observed, that these few points contain a great 
deal, —I should think, all the facts of Christianity), 
it would, probably, be difficult to shew that any 
thing necessary to the formation of Christian 
excellence was wanting. 
Were essentials once justly apprehended, deep 
advantages would follow. The mind, discharged 
from solicitude about supernumerary points, would 
have an undivided attention to give to matters of 
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real moment. These last would be better under- 
stood, more cordially loved, more firmly retained, 
more effectually communicated. The gold, the 
silver, and the costly stones, would form a more 
compact and surer fabric, both in the mind of the 
living individual and of the rismg generation, when 
they had no weaker, or less lasting, material built 
in along with them. As matters are, who need 
wonder that what is built even with care as to the 
building, does not stand longer than the scaffolding 
keeps it up? We should not be surprised at the 
fall of a house, which, purporting to be built of 
stone, should then appear to have had, at least, as 
much soft wood as stone in its walls, and even 
in its foundations. 

On the discriminative plan I speak of, all 
questions whatever respecting religion, would be 
likely to have a sounder termination than at 
present. The inner man has its own philosophy, 
as really and strictly as any other department of 
nature. And, other things being equal, he will 
cultivate his imner man best, who is most pro- 
foundly skilled in the philosophy that belongs to it. 
But no person can be thus skilled, without first 
distinctly knowing what are, and what are not, the 
grand operative principles. On this must depend 
both the faculty of exactly appreciating results, 
and of tracing the movements of the process: 
both which are indispensable to a thoroughly 
successful issue. 

Without a clear apprehension of the theologi- 
cal scale, and the graduations marked upon it, not 
only much outward activity may be mispent, but 
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plans of Providence, even those that have been 
carried on from century to century, may be mis- 
conceived and undervalued. Institutions, invalu- 
able with respect to true essentials, may be lightly 
esteemed, because they have no aptitude to other 
matters erroneously thought important. While, 
on the other hand, an overrating of non-essentials 
will, naturally, make those things which support 
them (men, books, or practices) be overrated also ; 
till, at length, a fallacy is discovered, and then, too 
probably, follows a rejection as indiscriminate as 
was the preference before. I conceive we have 
been long witnessing the first of these results, in 
the numberless secessions, within the last thirty or - 
forty years, from the Establishment. And the 
latter result is too sure to occur, whenever reason 
is disposed to assume supreme authority, after its 
temporary displacement. 

Is there any thing in all this? If there be, a 
remedy is to be looked for: and what is that 
remedy? I think, God himself has given it, 
through Jeremiah: I have said something like 
it already; but, as it stands in the Prophet, it is 
decisive. ‘“ Thus saith the Lord; stand ye in the 
ways, and see; and ask for the old paths, where is 
the good way; and walk therein, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls.” What, then, are, with 
respect to us, the old paths? Not, surely, those . 
paths which are not yet three centuries old. What- 
ever there be, of this kind, is not old, but new. 
When fifteen centuries lie beyond, to be traversed, 
we must make our way into these, and rise high 
in them, before we can be sure of having what has 
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really stood the test of time. And when, in such 
a research, we find deep substantial agreement — 
even the darkest age not wholly without its lumi- 
naries, and the luminaries of all the successive ages 
uniting in one testimony to a few radical truths, 
and in one, harmonious expression of that piety, 
purity, and charity, of which those truths, received 
in the love of them, were the seeds and elements, — 
than such catholicity, what, on this earth, can be 
more satisfying to the mind, or more influential on 
the heart ? . 

This, I venture to assert, is the true spirit of 
the Church of England. Had she intended to 
have made her children either Lutherans or Calvin- 
ists, she would have harmonised her formularies in 
conformity with such an object. But, in retaining 
the ancient forms with such scrupulous care, she 
has taught us to go, for further satisfaction, to the 
same quarter. This steady retention was, of all 
the acts of our Church, the most radical and 
solemn; and, of course, the most characteristic. 
It tells us, therefore, that we are no further true 
members of the Church of England, than as we 
are, in the justest and strictest sense, Catholic ; 
that is, diligent inquirers after the united sense of 
the regular Christian church (in interpreting Holy 
Scripture), and steady adherents to what we thus 
find clearly avouched to us. This is what the 
Church of England took as its own leading prin- 
ciple, in subordination solely to the self-evident 
light of Scripture: and this it, consequently, 
enjoins on all its individual members. 

I fear, by this time you will be tired of my talk : 
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and that you will either think me unintelligible, or 
making much ado about nothing. If such should 
be'your feeling, I could not at once say to you, as 
I might to very many, “ lay down my letter, and 
trouble yourself no more about it.” I should 
rather beg a reconsideration; at the same time 
pointing your attention to other facts. Look, for 
example, how very generally the nonconformists 
‘in England, after the subsidence of Puritanic piety, 
became Arians or Socinians.’ Look, also, how the 
descendants of the German Pietists have diverged 
into semi-deism. And observe, how widely the 
leaven of false doctrine has diffused itself through 
the Calvinistic Church of Scotland. Attend, lastly, 
to the controversy at this day within the Church 
of England, about the meaning of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and the obligation incurred by subscrip- 
tion. See, how some make absolutely nothing of 
this, or of them; turning the Articles into a dead 
letter, and assent and consent into a farce; while 
others would pin down subscribers to all the dog- 
mas of a particular party. Does not this last fact 
prove us also unsettled? And do not the other 
facts give evidence of that in which unsettledness 
is likely to end ? 

Cast your eye, now, around you; and see who, 
even of your own worthy and excellent friends, are 
fully awake to this danger? As to themselves, I . 
repeat my persuasion, that those of them who have. 
acquired safe habits of thinking will remain through 
life substantially what Hey are.” At’ ‘least; I 
strongly hope this. But who of them is aware 
of the danger. which awaits their children, grow- 
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ing up, evidently, with weaker habits, and, yet; 
clearly more disposed to face the temptations of 
the world? You yourself must know that this is 
no fanciful representation. Possibly, you might 
not find an instance in which the children of reli- 
gious parents, with the world at command and 
under no circumstantial restraints, adhere fully (I 
will not say to the letter, but) to the spirit of their 
fathers’ strictness. I am aware of a consolation 
against this declension, in other individuals coming 
in to supply the place of the deserters. But even 
this is a melancholy comfort; since domestic de- 
generacy must be anticipated in these instances 
also. And who, that weighs the entire case, can 
imagine that the fresh supplies, however numerous, 
will indemnify for the steady increase of such a 
species of irreligionists as the declension in view 
must inevitably occasion? I say, such a species ; 
for there will, in all human probability, be such re- 
mains of moral decency among them, even after one 
or two generations, as to make them (if actual ene- 
mies to religion) the worst enemies it can have. 

It is, then, against this evil that I propose a 
remedy: and simply say to all whom it concerns, 
(that is, I say so in imagination, in that little, yet 
ample world within, in which the most silent may 
be eloquent, and the most indolent may be active), 
If you wish to raise a permanent structure for 
yourself or your posterity, look well to the mate- 
rials with which you are to build; and to the 
quarter from which you are to derive them. See 
that you collect those, and those only, which will 
stand the test; “ gold, silver, costly stones :” not 
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* wood, hay, or stubble.” And, as you have 
access to the best of all tests, whereby to try your 
materials, namely, “time; as you can look up 
through eighteen centuries, and see what fabrics 
have stood firm, and what materials carry the 
stamp of master workmen, who, though dead, 
yet speak, and whose own “ works praise them 
in the gates: ” neglect not that means of instruc- 
tion and confirmation; trust not to the un- 
certain sounds of scarcely three centuries, when 
you may listen to the concurrent voice of acknow- 
ledged wisdom and universal revered piety, through 
all the successive ages of the Catholic Church. 
But it might be said, “ Is not this young Popery ? 
Do you mean to send us back from our own re- 
formed religion to that imprisonment of mind 
which our forefathers suffered; by which truth 
was shut out, and even Scripture itself kept out of 
view ?” I should reply, I mean nothing extreme, 
nothing irrational. It is, indeed, my strong per- 
suasion, that, since the Reformation, and in flat 
contradiction to the leading principle of our Re- 
formers, one pernicious extreme has been so shun- 
ned as to run into another little less pernicious ; and 
that, if imprisonment of mind was effected in the 
one case, incalculable vacillation of mind is, no 
less, produced in the other. Between these two 
extremes, I venture to assert there is a middle line | 
of truth, which, if followed, will lead us, not to 
subjugation, but to perfect satisfaction, of mind. 
We shall find, if we inquire, that God never left 
himself without witnesses in the regular Hierarch- 
ical Church; that even the grossest darkness of 
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Popery could not extinguish the light of Catholic- 
ity; that while many, apparently the greatest 
number, were idolising the world, and treading 
down the Holy City, a few were still, in spirit and. 
temper, retiring inward to the mystically guarded 
temple : that is, were exemplifying holiness, and 
enjoying the sweet peace which it yields, even in 
the midst of surrounding desolations. But we 
need not rest in these later and lower lights (whose 
reality is more obvious than their brightness). As 
we advance upward, more vivid luminaries present 
themselves, whose magnitude cannot be over- 
looked, and whose rays no surrounding darkness 
could overcome. From Anselm and Bernard, in 
the twelfth century, up to the earliest Fathers, we 
may trace the unbroken succession, and hear the 
unyarying testimony. They maintain the same 
fundamental verities; they describe the same 
operations of Divine grace, in the mind and heart ; 
they delineate the same purity, piety, and charity, 
in the temper and conduct; they draw the same 
line between the invisible Church and the world, 
insisting on the same inward crucifixion, the same 
abstinence from the appearance of evil, the same 
consecration of heart and life to the God of holi- 
ness: in a word, to the mind which becomes ac- 
quainted with them, and faithfully uses their — 
guidance, they afford a light which diffuses new 
brightness over the page of Scripture; they give a 
fixedness, not to be affected by varying winds 
of doctrine; and, in a manner only to be known 
-by experience, they deepen and consolidate that 
. peace which passeth all understanding.” 
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A pupil of this, school will scarcely ask, for the 
resolution of a doubt, what Mr. Whitfield, or 
Mr. Romayne, or Dr. Owen, or even Calvin or 
Luther, thought on the pomt? The great pro- 
bability is, that he will not be troubled with 
doubts. But, should a doubt arise, he knows that 
a concurrent judgment is incomparably surer than 
a private opinion: and, therefore, where he is not 
authoritatively directed by “ the Christian verity,” 
he gladly listens to the voice of “the Catholic 
religion :”* that is, wherever he needs elucidation 
as to the former, he looks for it, with fullest con- 
fidence, from the latter. In this way, above all 
other ways, he finds that saying of the wise king 
fulfilled —“ The words of the wise are as goads, 
and as,nails fastened by the masters of assemblies, 
which are given from one shepherd ;”—not the 
Pope, my dear madam (whatever you may fear 
for me), but the great Shepherd of the sheep, 
Jesus Christ. ; 

In points of practice, a follower of these guides 
will not be in danger of suspecting that his parents, 
or first instructors, were too methodistical.. He is 
assured that the strictness which becomes a Christ- 
ian, the self-jealousy which is necessary to his 
safety, is not. the whim of any man or men, but 
that it has been the common instinct, as it were, of 
genuine Christianity, at all times and im all places; . 
and that, if this be Methodism, all the pillars im God’s 
house were Methodists. So far, therefore, as his 
parenjs were rationally strict and abstemious, he 
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will be strict and abstemious also; not because 
they were so, but because, in this narrow path, 
and in this only, he sees clearly the footsteps of 
those who, in their several generations, have 
shined most luminously as lights in the world.” 

To him who has truly come to this “ general 
assembly and Church of the first-born who are 
written in heaven,” what are the maxims of an 
infatuated world, or the shifting sentiments of 
versatile men? He is initiated into a society 
whose solid greatness keeps him in countenance 
under all the scorns of men; whose deep una- 
nimity establishes him amidst all the fluctuations 
of men; and whose wisdom guides him, in spite of 
all the jars and collisions of men. When he will, 
he can retire from the world and betake himself 
to that ‘‘ multitude of counsellors,” in which there 
is not only “ safety,” but consolation and satis- 
faction. And, thus enlightened and encouraged, 
he meets all the movements of the well-disposed 
or of the ill-disposed with equal firmness and 
equal tranquillity. 

In addition to these advantages, one thing 
more may be stated with certainty: that, so far 
only as we attain this Catholicity of mind, can the . 
exercises of our faith correspond to the model set 
by St. Paul, whether in his statements respecting 
himself, or in that noble exemplification which he 
has carried throughout the eleventh chapter to the 
Hebrews. He well knew that God’s first mani- 
festation of himself to Abraham was (had it stood 
alone) a sufficient ground for faith to rest upon. 
But he was no less assured, that every subsequent 
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example of faith gave both stronger satisfaction 
and clearer direction than could, in the nature 
of things, have been attained without it. Of this 
accumulated strength and ever advancing light, 
St. Paul rejoiced, himself, to make use ; the retro- 
spect of the Jewish Church being, next to the 
prospect of the Christian Church, the dearest 
object to his mind. And what he practised, he 
has luminously taught in the chapter just referred 
to. It will be observed, that the instances of the 
power of faith, in this chapter, are, by no means, 
limited to Scripture history. They come down to 
times. of which no canonical record was made; 
and were, altogether, clearly intended to enable the 
faithful Christian to look upward through the series 
of past ages, and see, in them all, the same principle 
in operation, and the same results ensuing. The 
central object, infinitely glorious as it was in itself, 
became incomparably more impressive when viewed 
in connexion with “so great a cloud of witnesses.” 
In such a contemplation, not merely faith was 
exercised, but reason became satisfied: things. in 
themselves invisible, thus seen in their consecutive 
and harmonious effects, become substantiated, and 
as if embodied; and those movements to which 
the mind is, of itself, the most prone, and in which 
it takes the most natural delight, when thus elicit- 
ed, came, in fullest force, to befriend the highest 
interests of immortal man. I might support these 
remarks by appealing to the peculiar sublimity of 
sentiment and glow of language, which are mani- 
fest through the whole sequel of the Epistle; and 
I would almost ask, could any thing but such a 
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comprehensive view have inspired the unparalleled 
expressions in the 22d, 23d, and 24th verses of 
the twelfth chapter ? 

Can, then, any reason be assigned why we 
should not adopt, in its fulness, the method thus 
placed before us? But we do not adopt it in its 
fulness, except we apply, to the Christian Church, 
St. Paul’s practice respecting the Jewish Church: 
Is the one less the sphere of Divine power and 
goodness than the other? Or, rather, was the 
less. perfect to be thus attended to by an Apostle, 
and the more perfect to be overlooked by us? Is 
this reasonable or consistent? We feel, in reading 
those most interesting chapters of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, that St. Paul was not only usefully 
but delightfully occupied ; for, as far as our minds 
are susceptible of such an impression, we par- 
ticipate in the delight. Why, then, should we 
not be solicitous to have this exalted gratification 
extended and variegated? To imagine that we 
have not the means, would be to question whether 
our Saviour has been effectually working in his 
own dear-bought inheritance for seventeen hun- 
dred years. 

That few are acquainted with these means, I 
allow; and that the appropriate spirit of Pro- 
testantism does not lead to an acquaintance with 
them, experience shews. . For my part, I firmly 
believe that to be the reason why one half only of 
the western Church was set at large. New points 
were indispensable, but old ones were invaluable. 
The nicety of the business was, to gain the former 
without. losing the latter. By the plan of Pro- 
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vidence, actually pursued, this twofold object.lias 
been astonishingly secured. But, as far as Pro- 
testants are concerned, it is the poténtiality, and 
not the actuality, (if I may speak 'thus barbarously), 
_ which has been as yet arrived at. On the other 
hand, the Roman Catholic: Church performs this 
trust as if it were its sole object... Its piety at this 
day is the piety of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries; and it is such, not by coincidence, but 
by design. In a word, I have~ the’ pleasure of 
thinking that you yourself, in reading Francois 
de Biles and: Nicole, are virtually reading” the 
Fathers of the Christian Church. 

I have met, in a tract of Dr. Watts’s, entitled, 
I think; « An Humble Attempt to re-animate Piety 
among Dissenters” (or something ‘of thatkind), a 
remarkable acknowledgment of the uncommon 
depth of piety found in the writings of celebrated 
Roman Catholics... The recognition is unqualified 
and cordial: but it is made to provoke Protestants 
to emulation; they being, in: the Doctor’s: judg- 
ment, so much better furnished with means. But 
how ‘strange, were this the case, that the fact 
should be as he allows it to be! Means. will not 
operate infallibly in a given instance: but, in the 
general, as means have been, so will results be. 
Deeper piety, then, ‘self-evidently (I mean, when 
discoverable in a ‘class, or distinct) description of 
people) implies ‘proportionate means. Are then 
the pious Roman Catholics more deeply pious, in 
general, than’a correspondent class of Protest- 
ants? ~I should think the inference inevitable, 
that Roman Catholics have, in some respect or 
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other, more efficient means of piety than Pro- 
testants. 

I am satisfied the means I speak of consist in 
the one great point—the direct, steady, cordial 
commerce maintained with the ancient Church. 
I need not prove that this is maintained: it will 
be more in point to allow that it is excessively 
maintained. But, would it suffice in any more 
temperate form? When the half of those who are 
called Christians are so wholly neglectful, must not 
their defect be supplied by a surplus in some other 
quarter? I consider this disposition in the Roman 
Catholic Church, as a deposit for general benefit 
when the fit season shall come; but, if they who 
now possess Catholicity had not more than enough, 
there would not be enough for extended distribu- 
tion hereafter. 

I pray you, suppose the case of extended, uni- 
versal, discriminative acquaintance with the suc- 
cessive luminaries of the Christian Church. Ima- 
gine exactly such an acquaintance with them as 
St. Paul appears to have had with the luminaries 
of the Jewish Church; and judge whether the 
mind thus informed would not have the most com- 
fortable establishment in matters of belief; the 
most satisfactory guidance in matters of practice ; 
the richest materials for reflection; the most sub- 
stantial comment upon the Sacred Oracles? In 
proportion to such a view opening before a rightly 
disposed mind, would not the Apostle’s expressions 
of being ‘‘ compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses,” and the being ‘‘ come to the Mount 
Sion,” &c. acquire new and unexampled force ; 
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and convey a notion of the communion of saints, 
not equally to be caught without this elucidation ? 

Sir Francis Bacon takes pains to shew how 
beneficial a judicious history of literature would 
prove. After intimating what it ought to contain, 
he proceeds,—* the use and end of this work is 
not so much for curiosity and satisfaction of those 
that are lovers of learning, but chiefly for a more 
grave and serious purpose; which is, in few words, 
that it would make learned men wise in the use 
and administration of learning. For it is not 
St. Augustin’s nor St. Ambrose’s works that. will 
make so wise a divine, as ecclesiastical history, 
thoroughly read, and observed; and the same 
reason is of learning.” I conceive this remark 
deeply to my purpose. None will dispute the 
truth of it in the instance to which it is applied. 
But how much more perfectly will it hold good, 
where it is not so much the history of knowledge 
in which we are to be conversant, as of moral 
excellence; or rather, indeed, the continued re- 
cords of the various successful experiments made 
on the moral nature of man, in the laboratory of 
the Almighty Artist. 

That much is to be done yet, in this way, I 
am fully sensible. And nothing will be done to 
purpose, until those whose peculiar duty it is to 
lead the way, and give aid to others, see the. 
matter in something of the light in which I have 
been endeavouring to place it. Taste and inclina- 
tion for such a pursuit, are exactly the things 
wanting. Were they really, in this instance, to 
come into full operation, it would imply a second 
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reformation, at least as valuable as that which has 
already been effected. 

One step is certainly taken towards this great 
object, in the publication of such a work as Mil- 
ner’s Church History. I cannot compliment that 
honest and pious author, by supposing he had 
actually this object in view. On the contrary, I 
think his system,-in some respects, astonishingly 
narrow. Instead of trying modern truth and piety 
by their agreement with ancient truth and piety, 
he inverts the rule; and appreciates the ancients 
(very much at least) by their agreement with the 
moderns. Thinking as he thought, it was great 
liberality to shew respect to any of them; for, 
from the second century, inclusive, to the Reform- 
ation, all of them were, in his judgment, erroneous, 
or, at least, defective. It must, therefore, be an- 
other kind of author that will open the view. But, 
whenever done, it will be by a continuation of the 
same sort of research; the piety, without the pre- 
judice ; equal diligence, but much more discrimina- 
tion. For this I look with confidence, in the good 
time of unerring Providence. . 

I must terminate my remarks here. Read 
them; and consider them at your leisure : but 
trouble not yourself to make one remark to me 
upon them. In some of them, I had before my 
mind that most interesting young gentleman, Mr. 
, who, I think, only needs a due portion of 
Catholicity, to make him the most interesting 
young man I ever knew. But how could he have 
it? And, yet, how deeply is he exposed, through 
want of it! He does not mean to desert his 
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father’s substantial principles: and yet, he does 
not mean to live exactly as his father has lived: 
Where, then, will he draw the line? His fine 
understanding and delicate taste have met much 
to revolt them among what are deemed religious 
persons; and have met little, if any thing, of a 
kind fully suited to them. I never had more am- 
bition to speak so as to be approved of, than in 
talking to him: for it would have been my delight 
to have conveyed any idea to his mind, that would 
have made him think, on certain matters, with 
stricter precision. 


I am, my dear Madam, most cordially yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE. 


MY DEAR MADAM, Dec. 23, 1812. 


> * .*. * ‘1 do not repent having come. 
I feel more and more,.that I exactly did as I 
ought. And, yet, this is a place where the mind 
needs its own resources. I thank God, I am a 
little provided for in this latter respect: and, 
therefore, can be very happy in this solitude. 
Nothing in the power of my friend is omitted to 
make me so. But, though we can easily pain one 
another, we cannot so easily give, positive pleasure 
to one another. Nothing on earth is more valu- 
able than the kindness of friends; but we must 
be capable of enjoying it, or it will be thrown away 
upon us, 
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A sound mind, therefore, which carries its own 
manufactory of pleasure along with it, is the 
blessing of blessings. I feel this especially in 
removing from one place to another. When I 
was afflicted with my long nervousness, such 
movements were always, at least, matter of alarm 
to me. I have long surmounted those uneasi- 
nesses. But the recollection of them often recurs ; 
and it seems to heighten the blessings I have now 
long enjoyed. How curious, as I have often 
observed to you, that you should not have known 
me, until my convalescence enabled me to shew 
myself, at least, not insensible to your kindness. 
I'll not talk to you, however, about yourself, 
further than to say, that I thank God, most cor- 
dially, for having brought me into your thoughts. 
You'll receive this, [hope, on Christmas-day ; and, 
believe me, my heart and best blessings are with 
you, though my person is, unavoidably, at a 
distance from you. 

Yours ever, . 


ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR MADAM, 


e * T should have said this last night, 
but that I felt an inclination to write to = 
which I have carried into effect. I endeavour to 
be as kindly and pleasant as I can. But -——— 
does not understand me as you understand me. 
The simple fact is, you and I have somewhat of 
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decision in our minds: we are not presumptuous ; 
but we are not tremulous: this is not our nature. 
We know our weaknesses, I believe, just as really 
as if we continually shook and trembled under 
them. Perhaps, better; for that kind of feeling 
has weakness in it; and weakness is no help to 
just knowledge. They, therefore, may know 
themselves better who tremble less. 

_ Possibly I go too far in associating you with 
myself in these feelings: that is, I may, possibly, 
appear so to you. But to me, who, by this time, 
know you almost as well as you know yourself, it 
does not seem so. I consider you as of the same 
general turn with myself: and I am glad you are; 
for, if you were not, you would scarcely have the 
regard for me which you have. And to have lost 
that regard, after having been made acquainted 
with it (which, I think, would have been the case, 
if you were not what I have stated above), would 
have been to me as real a grief as any person 
could give me. Do not suppose I talk thus be- 
cause I am sore about any body, or any thing: I 
thank God, Iam not. I have no reason to think 
I am to be thus made sore. If I saw those who 
mistake me mistake their own path, I should 
be far more pained. I should then be pained ; 
now Iam not. What signify, on the great scale, 
the temporary misconceptions of individual can- 
didates for immortality? They, who are, through 
God’s wise appointment, strong, may well bear 
the narrowed ideas or versatile jealousies of the 
weaker brethren; for that weakness will be soon 
over. In a little time we shall understand one 
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another fully: “ The day shall break, and the 
shadows shall fly away.” In the mean time, the 
dissonance we meet in some heightens the har- 
mony we find elsewhere. And, even now, the 
pleasure rises far above the partial lessening of it ; 
I was going to say-pain, but I could not, for that is 
out if the question. 

My cordial love always waits on you and 
Mr. La Touche. And, whether present or absent, 


I am unfeignedly yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


P.S.—Last day of the year, nine o'clock, 1812. 


Cheerful, I trust for future good, 
The hand that all the past bestowed ; 

Nor heed life’s shifting scene : 
Farewell, kind year, which still hast blest 
My days with peace, my nights with rest; 

And leav’st my mind serene. 


The third line, however, does not quite suit 
me; as I do heed the shifting scenes, with great 
(but, I thank God, neither impassioned nor selfish) 
interest. I view the world, merely as the stage 
on which Providence is acting: and, deeming this 
a busy part of the drama, I conceive every thing 
which is now occurring to be pregnant with re- 
sults; and I feel my solicitude grow more intense, 
in proportion as the movements appear more 
momentous. Ie 
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FROM THE SAME TO MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


MY DEAR MADAM, 1812. 


YESTERDAY evening, Mrs. Peter La Touche put a 
letter of yours into my hands. * * You are 
so good as to mention me in that letter. Believe 
me, I am most grateful for your friendly remem- 
brance: and, as far as reciprocal regard can entitle 
_me, I am not unworthy of it. The times I spent 
with you appear bright whenever I look back 
upon them: though, I thank God, they are not 
indebted for that brightness to any thing of con- 
trast. My life, for the latter part of it, has been 
wonderfully happy; more so than many would 
suppose possible in this lower world. I have en- 
deavoured to leave myself, as far as was consistent 
with present duty, in the hands of Providence ; 
and the result is, that ten years have passed over 
me without one minute’s actual depression. I 
think, therefore, I am qualified to pronounce on 
the genuineness of my superadded pleasure in 
such a course. And let me aver, that even so 
light a ground does not spoil the effect of the 
picture of which your reiterated kindness has put 
my mind in possession. 

Whether I may again have the high gratifica- 
tion of seeing Barleywood, I know not. Should I 
continue in my ordinary state of health, a visit to 
England, after two or three years of absence from 
it, will be a natural enough occurrence; and I think 
it will be morally impossible that I should fix upon 
any line of movement which would not, first or 
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last, fall in with that point of kindliest as well as 
most pleasurable attraction. 

I began this letter several days ago; but was 
interrupted by one of those attacks of sickness 
which you have, more than once, witnessed. I 
had been ailing for some weeks before it came 
upon me; insomuch as to have come from Belle- 
vtie to Dublin, in order to be under the care of a 
man of skill. If I can judge from my present 
feelings, one complaint has helped me to throw off 
another; and I seem, now, to be emerging from 
all together. I have thought more than once, 
within this last month, that I was actually about 
to break down: indeed, never before did the ap- 
prehension seize me so strongly. I hope I shall 
learn, from my feelings then, the necessity of 
having every thing ready for that time when the 
event must come without possibility of deception. 
It is, certainly, not enough, at that awful period, 
to have a quiet conscience: this, of course, im- 
plies freedom from mental pain; but it does not, 
therefore, support under bodily pain or weakness. 
For this purpose there must be, not merely- reality, 
but strength of religion. The former does well 
enough in health and easy circumstances; but, 
when calamity impends, the defence must be in 
proportion to the blast, and the resource, to the 
exigence. In fitting his servants for this ex- 
tremity, God, probably, uses different methods 
with different persons. For my part, I can con- 
ceive nothing adequate to the case, but an es- 
tablished and consciously vital habit of intercourse 
with God; not only as he is the Eternal Spirit, 
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but as he is united to our nature in the adorable 
person of the Messiah. To have inward, easy, 
uninterrupted access to the Shepherd of the flock, 
so as not only to open our whole hearts to him, 
but to feel “virtue coming out of him,” making 
us (as Addison finely expresses it) ‘powerful in 
his power, wise by his wisdom, happy by his 
happiness,”—- this, substantially possessed, cordially 
and constantly exercised, and, by. being so ex- 
ercised, and met, and cherished from above, ad- 
vancing still more and more in strength and ease, 
in depth and clearness,—this, I humbly conceive, 
is the true secret, by virtue of which one may 
“pass through the valley of the shadow of death, 
and fear no evil.” 
- You have, in these words, few as they are, the 
nucleus of my creed; and, were only my fulness 
of possession equal to the completeness of my 
conviction, I should have no further care for life 
or for death. For several years now, I have been 
putting this principle variously to the test; and, 
however I may have been wanting, in countless 
instances, to myself (not grossly, I thank God, in 
any instance, but infinitely in degree and cir- 
cumstance, and in- follies and omissions such as 
to need continual forgiveness), I must give testi- 
mony that the principle itself has never been want- 
ing to me. My conscious feeling has been, this is 
“the one thing needful ;” all I want is, to have 
it more effectually. 
To this view I have never been Bicpoaed to 
add any doctrine, except such as are essentially 
implied in itself: such as the Trinity in Unity, the 
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strict Deity of Christ, and the Divine operation of 
the Spirit of God upon the mind and heart. I 
could not hold, as I have stated, without also 
holding these. The intercession of our blessed 
Saviour, and the infinite merit of his interposition, 
I receive as indubitable; but they are not equally 
intelligible to me as the other three points. I 
cannot affix to those terms as clear ideas as I think 
I canto others. Ofappeasing Divine wrath, I own 
I have no idea: God appeasing his own wrath, 
would, I humbly conceive, be a strange suppo- 
sition. But the interest which the Eternal Word 
takes in us, and the labour he has expended upon 
us, being a cause of increasing Divine favour and 
regard, I deem very intelligible. God loves no- 
thing as he loves his co-eternal Son. He loves us 
in due measure, as intelligences derived from him- 
self; but he loves his Son infinitely, as “God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God.” Here, 
therefore, and here only, the love of the Eternal 
Father enlarges itself in infinite, yet most restful, 
effluence throughout eternity. It is perfection acting 
on perfection in the way most worthy of itself, and 
with most perfect reciprocation. When, then, we 
become the subjects of the Son’s special care, the 
purchase of his labours and sufferings, his chosen 
nation and peculiar people, destined to shew forth 
his virtues (1 St. Peter, ii. 9) “to principalities and 
powers in heavenly places” (Ephes. ili. 10), we 
acquire a new relation to the Eternal Father; we 
become endeared to him by engagements, in depth 
and tenderness exceeding all that we could con- 
ceive: united to the Son (as members eyen of the 
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visible Church) by that mystical polity which he 
administers, and (if members of the invisible 
Church) by that vital spirit which he transfuses, we 
necessarily share in the infinite love of which the 
Son is the paramount and illimitable object. And, 
in proportion as the Church collectively, or its 
vital members individually, manifest the advancing 
handiwork of the Divine redintegrator, they, 
through virtue of this communicated excellence, 
must rise, more and more, in the estimation of 
Him, whose approbation of the work is only ex- 
ceeded by his ‘delight in the worker. 

This, I conceive, is our deepest and most 
heart-satisfyimg warrant for coming to the Father, 
through the Son. I pretend not to censure the 
ideas which any pious person may find really en- 
couraging or edifying; but, I repeat, that what 
I have now stated, I myself best understand ; and 
I seem to myself to see in it a body of truth which 
can never become less bright or less interesting. 
It rests on nothing transient or mutable: it im- 
plies provision, not only for everlasting, but ever- 
growing felicity. 

I think the Apostle had the substance of this 
in view .when he told the Colossians, “ Your life 
is hid with Christ in God:” as if he had said, 
“ Your spiritual life is not merely a communication 
from the Fountain of Life, but it is a result of that 
unfathomable intercourse, within the sphere of - 
Deity, by which the Divine Persons mutually ex- 
ercise their adorable excellences, and contribute 
each to the mysterious felicity of the whole. The 
scheme of redemption has grown not merely out 
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of the love of God to man, but also out of that 
adorable, unremitting interchange of love, which 
eternally subsists between the Father and the Son. 
Your life is hid with Christ in God: the immediate 
source of your life is in the Son; but, by being in 
Him, it is, through Him, in the bosom of the 
Father. And their union of ineffable love is to us 
the pledge and assurance of mercy and grace, of 
tenderest benignity, and richest communication. 
To be co-operative in beneficence, is not only to 
enjoy—each—the kindly act, but it is to enjoy one 
another; and to be the means or material of that 
sublimest fruition, is the lofty privilege of oe 
redeemed race of Adam. 

I hope that, in attempting to explain myself, I 
have not become wholly unintelligible. My sim- 
ple opinion is, that the created universe was called 
into existence to be a sphere of action for the 
Eternal Word; “all things” having been created 
not only “by Him,” but “ for Him.” “ There are 
diversities of administrations,” says St. Paul, “but 
the same Lord.” Christ, therefore, is the adminis- 
trator of the providential scheme of this world; 
and the drama which he carries on is that which 
«angels desire to look into.” But he is, also, the 
spiritual head, from whom flows all the moral life 
that has ever been in man: and he is so not 
merely for the good of man, but for his own glory 
—for the fuller and more felicitating manifestation 
of himself to the intelligent universe. His, con- 
sequently, we are, in every sense, and on every 
account. And, because we are his, his dear- 
bought property, his regained subjects, and (if not 
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wanting to ourselves) his re-animated members, 
we approach the Eternal Father with a confidence 
to which nothing can be superadded; and of 
which nothing can deprive us, so long as we “ are 
followers of that which is good.” 

When I began, I had no intention of giving 
you so much theology; but, when I commence 
any such subject, I find it difficult to get soon out 
of it. I have long wished to say something to you, 
for the purpose of proving myself not ungrateful 
for that kind remembrance with which I know, in 
spite of my negligences, I am still favoured. 

I beg to be remembered affectionately to all 
the ladies ; and especially to Mrs. Martha. 

Believe me, my dear Madam, 
Most faithfully and immutably yours, . 
ALEXANDER KNOX. 


+ 


FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE. 
MY DEAR MADAM, Jan. 19, 1813. 


I write to you from the comfortable mansion of 
John Jebb; made still more comfortable to me 
by the Archbishop having accompanied me. We 
came here yesterday ; and he returns to-morrow: 
so that it was a pure exercise of his accustomed 
kindness, for the equal gratification of Jebb and 
myself. 

_ I delight in high-toned pleasures. And I have, 
in this instance, such a one as does not often 
occur in real life. Few who, nominally, possess 
power in this world, have so real an exercise of 
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it as Bishops of our Establishment, in the instance 
of patronage. But, alas! few, even of these, have 
yet learned to use their power on the principles 
which alone will bear even the examination of the 
world, much less their own reflections. To accom- 
pany, therefore, an Archbishop to the place where 
he, on the purest principles, had so planted one of 
the worthiest of men as to confer earthly happi- 
ness; to witness the strong, though quiet exulta- 
tion of his benignant mind, in contemplating the 
comfort he himself had, instrumentally, created ; 
and, at the same moment, to feel that I myself 
had been the means of bringing this effectual bene- 
factor and this happy beneficiary together; the 
whole, I say, makes out a case of no common 
occurrence ; and one which, I am sure, will plead 
my excuse for being more dilatory than, in any 
other circumstances, I should have been, in my 
endeavours to meet you in Dublin. 

But luxuries are short-lived. His Grace, as I 
said, returns to-morrow ; and, though I am bound 
to Jebb for one week, that must be my limit. * * 

I am telling you all about my movements, as 
if it were a business of little less moment than 
Buonaparte’s going back to Paris. But I felt that 
naming a doubtful day required explanation, and 
I knew not how to do it more simply. 

Rural retirement cannot be more realised than 
in this place. Its character is tranquillity. The 
immediate scenery is a plain, undecorated, level 
country ; but the greater part of the horizon is 
rich in distant hills and mountains, which the flat 
foreground shews to the fullest advantage. The 
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landscape, therefore, though not striking at first 
view, becomes more and more interesting the 
longer it is looked at. This fine day has favoured 
it as much as could be at this season. At first, 
there was a mist which shut out remote dis- 
tances. But the Archbishop observed the air to 
have grown clearer, and immediately came in, and 
brought out Jebb and me, that we might enjoy 
the prospect along with him. . - . 

Adieu, my dear madam: my kindest and most 
cordial wishes are, with Mr. L., 


Ever yours, 


ALEX. KNOX, 








LETTER TO LADY ,ON THE RELIGIOUS CUL- 
TIVATION OF THE CHILDISH MIND AND HEART. 


MY DEAREST LADY, 2d Jan. 1815, Belleviie, 
half past 7. 


Tuat I may begin the year well, I sit down this 
morning to say something to you on the subject 
which you have at heart. 

One of the earliest questions respecting Reli- 
gious Education would seem to be, Ought ex- 
planation to accompany verbal instruction from 
the first, or ought the memory first to be exercised, 
and explanation to come in afterward, as — 
by circumstances ? 

I confess I prefer the latter mode. I would 
teach a child, by rote, a short prayer for morning 
and evening, and, by degrees, proceed in the 
catechism ; stopping, I think, in the first instance 
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at the end of the Lord’s Prayer, but going on to the 
conclusion the moment that a question might be 
thought to arise, why there was a pause there? 
I would answer such an inquiry, not by explana- 
tion, but by forthwith doing the thing. 

In the mean time, especially if there were a 
readiness in committing to memory, I would teach 
a few Psalms by heart from the Prayer Book 
(prose), beginning with short ones; for instance, 
with the 23d, the ideas of which are fitted to lay a 
happy foundation ; then the Ist Psalm, and the 
15th, with any others which your judgment would 
prefer, adding, at length, when practicable without 
too much labour, the 139th Psalm, which I cannot 
but consider as one of the most impressive portions 
of Holy Scripture, as it so nobly teaches that 
which is above all things necessary to be felt,— 
the ever constant presence of God. 

Along with the prose Psalms, I would try the 
liking of a child respecting those of Tate and 
Brady, several of which are substantially well 
versified, and, perhaps, might be better liked, and 
more readily learned. I would not let these, in 
any case, supersede the others; but, rather, in- 
termingle them, for the sake of variety. 

I must not omit that the 2d Psalm ought to a 
lodged in the child’s memory, on account of its 
wonderful reference to our Saviour ; the history of 
whom, I conceive, might best be learned, first, 
in some abridgement of the Evangelic narrative: 
then chosen passages of the Gospel might, by 
degrees, be added, until acquaintance should, at 
length, be acquired with the whole. 
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At the same time, a knowledge of Old Testa- 
ment history should be acquired by means of some 
good abridgement, introducing actual portions, in 
the more interesting instances; and, as soon as 
there was an opening for it in the mind, inter- 
mingling chosen passages from Isaiah, with the 
reading of the four Gospels: the greater part, 
also, of Daniel would blend admirably with the 
Same course. — 

In the line I have endeavoured to trace, I 
presume upon questions being more and more 
asked, as the course goes on; and the answering 
such questions may be found the best means of 
instruction. The young mind is fitted to do a 
wonderful deal for itself, otherwise how could 
a child learn to speak? To elicit and guide this 
tendency is the grand secret; and it is with.a 
view to excite, rather than entangle it, that I 
recommend, in the first instance, the judicious 
exercise of memory, in preference to explaining as 
one proceeds. 
~ I speak, however, on these points with un- 
feigned diffidence, being myself so mere a theorist 
in the business. It strikes me, however, that the 
plan I recommend may be useful on a further 
account. I conceive a certain submissiveness of 
mind is as useful, as an excess of it would be 
pernicious. Not to know how to rely on just 
authority, must expose to endless scepticism; and 
if nothing were to be taken for granted, there 
would be no general advance in knowledge. Each 
generation must set out anew, and trace for itself 
each step which had been trodden before. Besides, 
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Providence clearly leads to submissiveness, in hay- 
ing made human life commence in such weakness 
both of body and mind: to bend this weakness, 
therefore, in the way which parents judge right, 
instead of permitting it to take its own bend, is 
the practice pointed out by all the bearings of 
the case; and, accordingly, it is said, “ Train up 
a child,” &c. 

Yet the Catechism, when verbally learned, 
must be made intelligible. There is a special 
necessity for explanation in this instance, beyond 
what exists respecting the Psalms and _ passages 
of Scripture; for these are often fitted to excite 
sentiment by an immediate address to the heart: 
they also present imagery, which takes possession 
of the imagination, and saves the trouble of rea- 
soning ; a significant picture is brought before the 
mind’s eye, which says more in a moment than 
argument could convey in an hour. But the Ca- 
techism professes merely to communicate truth, 
not to excite feeling. Here, therefore, the ima- 
gination gives no aid; and a distinct apprehension 
can only be had, by an actual elucidation of the 
expressions. Explanation, of course, in this in- 
stance, is indispensable ; but, as I said, it isnot to be 
attempted at first. Somewhat of feeling, awakened 
by those other means, would be a most desirable 
preparative. All this, however, must depend on 
circumstances; for so soon as the mind becomes 
inquisitive, or even gives marks of intellectual sus- 
ceptibility, it will be necessary to communicate 
right ideas, lest wrong ones should be formed and 
get prior possession. 
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It would be by conversation, rather than by 
giving any thing to be read, that I conceive the 
Catechism might be best explained. I hope here- 
after to say something to you expressly on this 
subject. In the mean time, I will submit to your 
consideration a thought which I conceive of lead- 
ing importance. 

As the foundation of every good feeling con- 
sists in the sense of God, this must be established 
in every possible way, both in mind and heart. 
As I have already hinted, it will most naturally 
begin in sentiment,—in those deep impressions 
which the sublime language of the Psalms, in par- 
ticular, is so fitted to produce. I am confident 
the heart is essentially framed for receiving such 
impressions. But if they are not permitted to be 
formed pleasurably, the kindly feeling may soon 
subside, not again (at least equally) to arise. 
There will be a danger of this unhappy issue, if, 
in what is said respecting God, the awful out- 
weighs the amiable. There can be nothing lumin- 
ous or inviting in first principles which suppose 
Divine justice unyieldingly vindictive ; the law, 
under which man is born, inexorably severe; and 
the world, of which each individual makes a part, 
already in a state of virtual reprobation. In such 
views, there is nothing to attract human nature ; 
and very much to revolt it. I confess, therefore, 
I would keep out of sight every book, large or 
small, which inculcates these doctrines; and I. 
would continually impress, that God is infinitely 
kind to every creature that he has made, except 
such as presumptuously and obstinately break his 
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commandments. The paternal character of God 
is that which a child is taught by actual expe- 
rience best to apprehend. And by dwelling on 
this most delightful of all representations unre- 
servedly and supremely, every faculty and every 
feeling, which nature is beginning to. evolve, is 
likely to be imbued with cordial, generous, exalted 
religion. 

In conveying this knowledge of God, all visible 
nature is in readiness to contribute aid. The 
beauty, grandeur, endless provision, minute care, 
universal hilarity, the very greenness of the earth, 
and bright blue of the sky, all unite in proclaiming 
the adorable Author to be loving to every man, 
and merciful in all his works. To shroud this 
primeval light, therefore, in a cloudy night of 
grim doctrines, appears to me, of all infatuations 
to which Christian people are liable, the most 
unaccountable. But in the instance of infantine 
instruction, I conceive there is but the one alter- 
native: it must either irrecoverably distort the 
mental character if received, or, by being rejected, 
make religion itself ever after detestable. But 
are, therefore, the awful attributes of God to be 
omitted? By no means; they are indispensable, 
in their due proportion and place. But, I venture 
to say, they are to be urged not as a source of 
doctrinal alarm, on the grounds of what Adam did 
five thousand years ago, but as the most reason- 
able as well as powerful guard upon heart and life 
now. The anger of God, his terrible majesty, his 
vengeance in the day of his wrath, the dreadful- 
ness, even in this present life, of living under that 
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displeasure which every power of nature is ready 
each moment, were he but to give the word to 
any, to carry into resistless execution—these 
truths must be wisely, strongly, constantly en- 
forced; but so enforced, as to excite conscientious 
vigilance, not cheerless despondency. 

You'll observe, what I complain of is, that 
these awful truths should be employed to frighten 
into the belief of certain doctrines, rather than to 
awaken practical exertion. Whatever there may 
be of a purely doctrinal kind in Holy Scripture, it 
was never meant to be itself, immediately, a source 
of comfort to any, still less a source of puzzle and 
possible disgust to the young; but simply and 
solely to exclude all doubt of honest exertion 
being available. If there be in any one such 
despondency as paralyses exertion, or chills devo- 
tion, there are assurances and pledges in readiness 
to dispel these apprehensions, and to clear that 
ground of infinite mercy on which hope of recep- 
tion at the throne of grace rests. But deeply, in 
my mind, do they err, who suppose that this 
mercy receives persons to Divine favour, indepen- 
dent of moral qualification. Its exclusive use, on 
the contrary, is to make moral exertion (that is, 
the turning of the heart and mind to God and 
goodness in all its degrees) available and success- 
ful. Every thing, therefore, respecting God, 
ought to be so stated; and no otherwise stated, 
above all, to children, than as may most surely 
tend to establish affectionate conscientiousness in 
every stage of life. To young or old, I conceive, 
the Divine attributes are to be represented as 
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terrible to nothing but wilful sin; and to that, 
terrible beyond our utmost power of mind to con- 
ceive; but, in every other instance, gracious, ac- 
cessible, ready to hear prayer, aid weakness, com- 
municate strength,—to be, in a word, every thing 
to man, which man’s infinite wants require. 

I enlarge on this point involuntarily ; not be- 
cause you need such remarks, but because I am 
persuaded that misconceptions here have produced, 
and are producing, all descriptions of religious 
error, whether Popish, sectarian, Arian, Socinian, 
deistical, or atheistical. Against all these there is 
no preservative, for all these there is no cure, 
equal to wise, amiable, interesting, moral ideas of 
our God and Saviour. We must be revolted by 
that which is naturally revolting. These move- 
ments depend, respectively, upon laws of nature 
not to be controlled; and whatever crosses, in- 
stead of following, the fibre of our nature, must 
either produce its effect unnaturally, or not at all. 

If any doubt of the entire orthodoxy of these 
views should arise in your mind, I think I might 
engage beforehand to dispel it. I believe I may 
say, that no one maintains the necessity of super- 
natural grace more than I, in order to the effect- 
ing any thing substantially or permanently good. 
But I equally believe that this heavenly influence 
is in readiness to be communicated to all who 
make an honest effort to use their present power, 
whatever it be; and I am persuaded, wherever, in 
young or old, in whatever external circumstances 
or degree of light, the gracious God perceives this 
effort to be made, it is sure of being approved, and 
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met with effectual co-operation. To make child- 
ren feel this, in their own case, without doubt, 
drawback, or obscuration, I conceive to be a pri- 
mary object. 

This letter is but a beginning on what it-re- 
lates to. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
MY DEAREST LADY, Feb. 8, 1815. 


I am not fit this day for any dry labour, as 
indisposition is variously annoying me. I turn, 
therefore, to you, in talking to whom I shall enjoy 
as much ease as it is possible for occupation of the 
kind to give me. 

I stated the necessity of establishing in the 
young mind an affectionate sense of ever-present 
Deity. This, however, will not be either perma- 
ment or practical, if it be not sustained by self- 
evident reason. The necessity for this support 
would be found in all instances ; but, I conceive, 
from what you have told me, especially in your 
little Well-chosen evidences, therefore, 
of the existence, omnipotence, omnipresence, and 
infinite goodness of God, are to be discreetly con- 
veyed into his mind, in such a manner as that 
each shall give not only a clear and complete, but 
also pleasurable conviction of the primary religious 
verity. 

It strikes me, however, that in such communi- 
cations a certain order is to be observed. The 
marks of creative power are every where around us; 
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but, in order that the force of them may be ade- 
quately felt, I think the first attention should be 
directed to one’s self. God’s wonderful formation 
of the human person is that which comes directly 
home to human feeling; and, besides, it furnishes 
those very instances which admit of the easiest 
and most impressive elucidation. 

In order to your fitness to discharge this duty, 
I think you need only look into one book, namely, 
Paley’s “ Natural Theology.” Probably you have 
read it; if you have, you will feel that I do not 
mention it without reason; if you have not, it is 
well worth your reading for your own amusement, 
independently of every other object. I recom- 
mend that, in reading it, or if you have already 
read it, in looking it over, you should mark every 
particular that you think would suit your leading 
purpose. I would add, that, as such instances 
might appear to you more or less simple, you 
would distinguish them by a variety in marking, so 
as to begin with the more obvious, and proceed to 
the less easy. 

I would particularly point out four to you, 
which, it strikes me, you might begin with,— at 
least, with two of them ; the other two might need 
more exercise of thought. 1. The exquisite struc- 
ture of the windpipe, which you'll find in Paley, 
p. 177. This I put first, because the actual safety 
which we enjoy amid such constant, and, as it 
should seem, at first view, imminent danger, is 
evidence of the goodness, as well as of the power 
of God. The very thought, therefore, of such a 
daily hair-breadth escape from extreme calamity, the 
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nature of which is often trivially (but so seldom 
fatally) experienced in what is called “a thing 
going wrong,” tends directly to recollection, de- 
pendence, and gratitude. This alone elucidates 
powerfully that emphatic saying of St. Paul, that 
“in Him we live, and move, and have our being.” 
The second instance you will find at the 144th 
page. It is that of the ligament across the instep, 
to keep the tendons of the foot at their due 
stretch, and yet preserve them from starting, which, 
when tightened, they must otherwise have done, 
in consequence of the angle. Paley, though 
briefly, yet clearly, explains the fact; and you 
might have perceived a somewhat resembling ex- 
pedient in extending a bell-wire from wall to wall. 
Every angle, you may observe, requires an ap- 
paratus, which at once confines the wire to the 
corner, and yet provides for its being stretched at 
pleasure. The apparatus, now referred to, is the 
more striking, in consequence of its obviousness. 
In most instances, the use of any particular part 
in the interior structure of man needs to be 
pointed out. Here it is at once seen; and Paley 
says, most justly, “it is so decisive a mark of 
intention, that it always appeared to me to super- 
sede, in some measure, the necessity of seeking for 
any other observation upon the subject.” I wonder 
Paley did not mention, that there is exactly the 
same provision at the wrist also. Ifyou look for 
the word annular in Johnson’s “ Dictionary,” you 
will see this curious fact asserted respecting both 
ankle and wrist, by Dr. Cheyne. The third in- 
stance you will find-at the 190th page. It is what 
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Paley calls the package. The first paragraph so 
eloquently states the wonderful fact, as to leave 
nothing to be added. The subsequent paragraphs 
are illustrative; of which you'll take as much as 
you think proper. 

The fourth instance I mention rather for its 
wonderful, than its convincing character. Doubt- 
less it possesses this latter, but not in any peculiar 
degree. You will find the passage at the 152d 
page. The part of it to which Iwrefer is the 
astonishing statement respecting the rapidity with 
which the blood circulates ; and, also, the tre- 
mendous account of what is ever passing within- — 
side of a whale. 

Should you approve of my general idea, it will 
be always in your power to carry it into practice, 
in that manner, and in those degrees, which you 
yourself see to be at once interesting, safe, and 
substantially instructive. One motive, amongst 
others, for my suggesting this method, is, that 
little books of natural history being generally, at 
present, a part of the first reading of children, it is 
highly desirable that this should excite religious 
associations. The elements of these being once 
introduced, and the foundations laid in a few such 
instances as those referred to, the idea would be 
recalled by every thing of a like nature: — thus a 
sense of God would be sustained and cherished 
by objects, beyond number, of necessary daily 
occurrence. . 

It seems to me that such training as I propose, 
is like teaching the grammar of natural religion: 
and itis most sure that in Holy Scripture na- 
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tural religion is regarded as the basis on which 
revealed religion fixes her seat. If you ask proof 
of this, I refer you to Acts, xiv. 17; xvii. 26,27, 28 ; 
and Romans, i. 19, 20. But there is‘ a considera- 
tion which peculiarly impresses me as recommend- 
ing such initiation. The boundless works of 
Omnipotence surround us on every hand: they 
arrest the eyes of the infant; and must, of course, 
engage mental attention so soon as it can be 
exerted. The impression made will depend on 
what has been already conceived in the mind. 
The thought will be puzzled, distracted, set adrift ; 
or fixed, concentred, and turned into affection; in 
proportion as the habit has been already formed of 
recognising the Creator in the creature: because, 
rightly caught in one or two leading instances, 
it will exert itself in countless instances in all that 
present themselves. 

How many have been absolutely lost (bewil- 
dered and made atheists) in contemplating the 
immensity of the universe! This was deplorably 
the case with the French astronomers. Possibly, 
had they begun with what was next them, them- 
selves, instead of plunging into an illimitable ocean, 
they might have concluded more wisely as philoso- 
phers, and more happily as men. In my next I 
shall be as awhally evangelical as I am now philo- 
es 

I am most cordially yours, 
| ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAREST LADY, April 8, 1815. 


? ‘/ * What I said of John Wesley might 
require explanation. I think, however, you will 
fully understand, that the ease of his religion did 
not imply that self-restraint was to be wanting 
where it was necessary ; namely, in the imperfect 
Christian, the yet unsettled mind and heart. He 
wholly meant that the religion of the Gospel, 
when cordially embraced and faithfully acted upon, 
not only ensured a future, but created a present 
heaven; and that, consequently, whoever was not 
happy, must be, if not defective in reason, cer- 
tainly defective in religion. Morbid melancholy 
might, he supposed, obstruct the comfort of an 
upright Christian; but he was of opinion that 
nothing else could. In circumstantial matters, I 
should find in John Wesley much to except against. 
The stress he laid on sudden movements, for in- 
stance, is perfectly opposite to my taste. I am 
far from branding those extraordinary occurrences 
with the random charge of enthusiasm; but I am 
sure the ordinary method of Divine goodness in 
reclaiming the spirit, is by a gradual, deep, but 
noiseless operation. It may occasionally be expe- 
dient to act upon men’s minds in another manner : 
an individual may be destined to some signal pur- 
pose; a body of people may be formed to accom- 
plish some special end. The possibility, therefore, 
of unaccountable circumstances accompanying a 
valuable religious substance, I cannot for one mo- 
ment question. But, as I said, I neither desire 
nor like any thing in religion but what is calm, 
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sober, and intelligible; and I am confident that 
these are the characters of all that is essentially 
Christian. I am sure the effect is not the less 
deep because it has been quietly wrought. There 
never was a more tranquil teacher than our Re- 
deemer. The voice of him that cried in the wil- 
derness went on before; but of Himself it was 
prophesied, “ He shall not strive nor cry, neither 
shall any man hear his voice in the streets.” With 
exact suitableness to this, a whirlwind, an earth- 
quake, and a fire, preceded the Divine presence 
when about to be manifested to Elijah, but itself 
was notified by “ a still small voice.” But, in my 
mind, the substance of John Wesley’s religion is 
separable from the circumstance; and I confess, I 
as much love the one as I should shrink back from 
the other. It pleased Providence that the two 
views of religion, the doctrinal system of Mr. Whit- 
field (of which evangelicism is a modified branch), 
and the affectionate system of John Wesley, should 
so come on together as to be strikingly contrasted 
with each other. I have no doubt that each had 
its use. I believe if John Wesley’s system had come 
forward alone, the diffusion of religious sentiment 
would not have been adequately provided for; 
‘sufficiency of quantity was necessary to the Divine 
purpose, as well as soundness of quality. Old 
Puritanism, therefore, was revived by the instru- 
mentality of Whitfield; while a simpler, livelier, 
happier exhibition of Christian principle than, per- 
haps, since the death of the Apostles the Christian 
world had yet witnessed, was to be provided for 
in John Wesley. 
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You see that, in all I say, I allow that the 
theology of those honest men, Whitfield, Newton, 
Scott, Basil Wood, &c. contains in it all that is 
indispensable to a state of grace—the life of the 
soul, spiritual and eternal. In truth, if I know 
my own heart, I look at them with more than 
candour. I think they have had their place, and 
a most important place, in the great dispensation 
of grace. But long observation and much thought, 
and, I hope, not a little study in the laboratory of 
my own heart, unite to convince me that there is 
a higher view than theirs, of the life and immor- ~ 
tality that are brought to light by the Gospel. I 
am ready to think, that the calling attention to 
that higher view, was John Wesley’s special desig- 
nation; and, by virtue of the discrimination, which 
I myself have endeavoured to exercise, between 
the circumstantial and substantial part of John 
Wesley’s scheme, I conceive his teaching may 
eventually prove a source of as deep and wide- 
spread utility as ever yet was derived from an 
uninspired instructor. In the first place, while 
Evangelicals are taking indefatigable pains to ex- 
plain and recommend what they deem truth, John 
Wesley was anxious about one thing only,—the 
animating the heart with love. This he knew to 
be “ the end of the commandment,” the vital pur- 
pose of the whole Gospel. He used to repeat with 
rapture the lines of Prior: 


“« Sweet peace she brings wherever she arrives, 
She builds our quiet as she forms our lives, 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even, 
And opens in each breast a little heaven.” 
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No doubt the ‘Calvinists speak also of the love of 
God; but there is a difference: the Calvinists 
make Christian love chiefly to consist in gratitude 
for redemption ; while John Wesley, not questioning 
this to be a heightener of love, placed the essence 
of the love in a far deeper thing (not connected, 
as even the purest gratitude is, with self)-—in 
loving God, as it were, because we cannot but love 
him; because the soul feels God is its centre, its 
resting place, its immutable home; that He is that 
object for which the soul was made; and, in steady 
adhesion to which, the mind consciously possesses 
peace, enjoys the infinite good, imbibes essential 
rectitude, and advances through growing happiness 
to its destined perfection. 

Thus, in John Wesley’s view, religion began not 
so much in sense of past misconduct, as in conscicus- 
ness of present want. He did not exclude the 
former, but he conceived the symptom of returning 
life to consist in the latter; a feeling in the inmost 
soul, equivalent to that admirable sentiment of 
St. Augustin: “ Thou hast made us for thyself, 
and our heart is restless until it resteth in thee.” 
The discovery of this truth, John Wesley accounted 
to be the beginning of wisdom; and the prayer of 
the heart, to which this feeling necessarily gave rise, 
he was satisfied never would be long offered in 
yain. With all this, I have no wish you should 
sit down to read John Wesley. Were I near you, 
I would point out passages to you, which I think 
you would feel with me to be invaluable : as it is, 
‘such observations as I am now making, will, I 
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hope, be intelligible, without closer acquaintance 
with the quarter from whence they come. I offer 
them because I do not know any other instance of 
religious teaching to which I could equally apply 
for elucidation of my subject ; for, though I greatly 
differ from John Wesley in the calculation he makes 
of sudden conversions (as he seems to think the 
greater number are of that nature), still I feel that 
the circumstance of suddenness is separable from 
the substantial results which he describes, inas- 
much as the happiness which he supposes to be 
enjoyed, in consequence of a sudden illapse, may 
just as well be understood to spring up gradually, 
like the light of the morning. Making, then, this 
change in his statement, I humbly conceive that 
nothing can be more consonant to the whole tenor 
of the New Testament, and to the authentic his- 
tory of the best men of all ages, than that cheerful 
piety, habitual pleasure in devotion, and consequent 
settled self-enjoyment, which John Wesley main- 
tained to be the inheritance of the true Christian, 
and of which he gives so vivid a specimen in the 
passage which I quoted in my last. In remarking 
on the differences between the Evangelical party 
and what I deem simpler, purer, and nobler truth, 
I the more naturally recur to John Wesley, because 
I think, to him more than to any human instru- 
mentality, I am indebted for whatever light I have 
on those subjects. I had learned early not to 
lean on John Wesley for every thing; therefore, 
my respect for him never, I do believe, in any 
instance, warped my judgment. But I saw in him 
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what was inexpressibly worth attention; and what 
served to satisfy me, beyond all future shadow of 
doubt, that the Calvinists’ preference of them- 
selves, as if they were the only sound and com- 
plete interpreters of evangelical doctrine, was as 
unfounded a fancy as ever was dreamed of. I 
saw in John Wesley, and in the practical effects of 
his teaching, that the Calvinist doctrines were not 
necessary to the attainment of inward and spiritual 
religion. I saw that “a clean heart” and a “right 
spirit” (that “new creation” which, in St. Paul’s 
view, is every thing, and without which all is 
nothing) could be as effectually arrived at by 
those who thought nothing about those doctrines, 
as by those who seemed to think of little else. 
‘This, to my mind, was decisive. Those who held 
those tenets, believed them not only true but im- 
portant. _Important they could only be by a sup- 
posed necessary connexion with spiritual life and 
well-being. Here, there is spiritual life and well- 
being, as evident, as substantial, without them as 
with them. 

It follows, then, inevitably, that their advocates 
estimate them falsely. They cannot be Divine 
truths; otherwise the great business of the heart 
and life could not go on as well without them. I see, 
evidently, that it does so go on: therefore, why 
should I receive them or trouble myself about 
them? But I positively saw much more: I saw 
Christian piety in a far pleasanter, happier, and, as 
I conceived, stronger form, without those doctrines 
than with them. I saw this, not judging merely 
by individual cases, but on the broadest scale to 
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which I could extend my observation. On one side, 
there was peace, and cheerfulness, and the sun- 
shine of the breast ; on the other, piety was chiefly 
expressed by groaning under inward depravity, 
and lamenting over heartless prayers and hourly 
infidelities. This latter display was revolting to 
human nature, whose unconquerable aim is hap- 
piness. Remember my second quotation, in my 
last letter, from Baxter, where this is said in the 
strongest language. Still, I must not appear un- 
duly to eulogise Wesleyan Methodism: what I am 
saying was most strictly true respecting John Wes- 
ley himself; but it was verified in a few only of his 
people. In order to this effect, there were needed, 
not only sound principles, but a faithful living up 
to them. The Wesleyan Methodists had the for- 
mer; but they had not equally the latter. There- 
fore, they, too, could groan and look sad, as well 
as their less enlightened brethren. 

The Calvinistic class had not the vital prin- 
ciples of cheerfulness ; and, therefore, could only 
manifest it where it was strongly possessed from 
nature, or where the individual had for himself 
caught a brighter ray. The Wesleyans had much 
of the principles, but there were many things in 
their practical system of an opposite tendency ; 
and few, as I said, acted up to their light with 
faithfulness. There were, however, valuable speci- 
mens, which sufficiently shewed what was attainable, 
if persons were not wanting to themselves. And 
here I wish to make a passing observation ; the rea- 
sonableness, I trust, will be apparent. It is this: 
that the evidence on the happy side.is, in its own 
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nature, more conclusive than the evidence on the 
unhappy side. The unhappy religionist must, of 
course, belong to the lower class of pious persons. 
The only question is, whether there be a higher 
class? Now, ten thousand unhappy religionists 
would only prove that they themselves had pro- 
ceeded no further; whereas, one clear consistent 
instance of religious happiness would directly 
prove that better things lay beyond, if only there 
was enough of zeal and perseverance in those who 
undertook the pursuit. Thus, ten thousand in- 
valids, joing in the assertion that there was no 
such thing as corporeal health in the world, would 
all fall before the opposite evidence of one sound 
healthy man. He would demonstrate that there 
was such a thing: they only could prove that they 
themselves did not possess it. But, really, it does 
not rest on evidence. Both parties have enabled 
us to look into their internal principles; and the 
impartial examiner may understand for himself, 
why the one is cheerful and the other discon- 
solate; why the one attains and enjoys a com- 
petent measure of spiritual health, and why the 
other only makes the best, by means of cordials 
and anodynes, of a confessed load of spiritual dis- 
ease. I cannot, however, go into this large topic; 
besides, I have said something to this point in the 
last letter: indeed, almost the whole, in some 
degree, bears upon it, But I must remark on a 
difference between the two ways of thinking, which 
I cannot but think peculiarly interesting: it is— 
that the side to which I adhere, gives the intellect, 
or reasoning faculty, a great deal less to do than 
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the Evangelical side. Observe how poor Mr. 
Scott is kept on the stretch by doctrines. The 
book is not “ The Power of Grace,” but “ The Force 
of Truth ;” and mark how, in the close of his work, 
he winds up all in truth, truth, truth! with but 
a slight sprinkling here and there of any thing 
really spiritual and internal. Alas! what would 
become of mankind if there was no way to heaven but 
through a path thus darkened and contracted with 
hedges of theological thorns? The good and wise 
Cecil (for a wiser Calvinist has not lived in modern 
times) pursued a different course with a dying 
woman whom he was called to visit; as you may 
see in the last paragraph of that section of his 
Remains which is entitled, “ Of visiting sick-beds ;” 
and I refer you with pleasure to the concluding 
sentence* of that section, as expressing a persua- 
sion which virtually rejects all theological severity. 
But who ever was less doctrinal, or more divinely 
simple, than our Lord himself in his discourse with 
the woman of Samaria? “ If thou hadst known the 
gift of God,” says he, “ and who it is that says to 
thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldst have asked 
of Him, and he would have given thee the living 
water.” How sublimely gracious! “If thou 
hadst known, thou wouldst have asked, and he 
would have given thee.” Is there any thing here 
required but an appetite of the heart for good- 
ness? And when the Giver of all good thus 


* “¢ Were a benighted inhabitant of Otaheite to feel the wretchedness of 
his present life, and lift up his soul to the God he worshipped as a supreme 
Being, for happiness, no doubt God would hear such a prayer.”—CrcIL’s 
Works, vol. iv. p. 95. 
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unreservedly proclaims—“ Ho! every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters!” who has a right 
to demand additional requisites, or to make the 
narrow path narrower than it has been left by its 
Author? But, if there be truth in this simplicity, 
how superior it is in convenience! Religion may 
be thus propounded with incomparably greater 
facility than when attended by an equipage of 
doctrines, some terrible and all puzzling. 

Were I obliged by my conviction of truth to 
introduce religion in a doctrinal form, [ neither 
should know how to begin nor how to end. But, in 
my view of the Gospel, nothing is easier than to 
engage those who are at once intellectual and 
sober-minded in a religious conversation. Human 
nature is always accessible; what it needs to make 
it happy is a fair subject for rational consideration ; 
and the pursuit of this inquiry leads to every 
thing, directly and without force, which I deem 
essential. There is corruption to be subdued; 
there is weakness to be upheld: renovating grace 
is indispensable for the former purpose; illuminat- 
ing, strengthening, comforting grace, for the latter 
purpose. But, the want once sincerely felt, the 
desire once sincerely awakened, the wished-for 
blessing hangs on this simple condition ;—“Ask, and 
it shall be given unto you; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened to you: for every 
one that asketh, receiveth ; and he that seeketh, 
findeth; and to him that knocketh, it shall be 
opened.” I confess, the more I reflect on this view 
of religion, which makes it not a matter of puz- 
zling inquiry and hair-splitting distinction, but an 
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inward transaction, the movements of which are 
matter of consciousness, and the results of which 
are as much within observation and experience as 
bodily health and sickness: the more, I say, I 
rejoice in the providential teaching with which I 
have been favoured. I consider the great Gospel 
facts, not as subjects of discussion, but as sources 
of influence fitted to occupy and elevate our 
noblest affections; and thus to act upon us (with 
the quickening power of that Spirit from whom all 
our sensibility of heart and mind must come) as so 
many mysterious magnets, drawing us from earth 
to heaven; at least, making us feel so much of 
heaven as to give us victory over the world. Of 
these Divine attractions and influences our Re- 
deemer himself, “ God with us,” is the centre and 
fountain-head. Here alone, I hold, is the cure of 
the diseased soul; its disease is sin itself,—the 
inward principle, the rooted infection. Will doc- 
trines heal this malady? No; but the internal 
grace of which the Apostle spoke, when he said, 
«Of his fulness have all we received;” and of 
which Christ himself spoke, when he said to St. 
Paul, “ My grace is sufficient for thee ;”. will do 
it effectually. And how is this grace to be ob- 
tained? I recur to what has been already quoted: 
« Ask, and it shall be given unto you.” 

Can any thing be added to this fulness? Why 
then should not we adhere to it, and leave per- 
plexing doctrines to those who delight in them ? 
We may, as I said, speak of these things to all. 
But I add what is interesting in the highest degree ; 
we may speak of these things to children. To 
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children, doctrines are self-evidently unsuitable ; 
but grace to guide, strengthen, correct, establish, 
may be made as clear as the day. And even our 
Redeemer, as the fountain of grace, might soon be 
apprehended; because it might be elucidated by 
natural facts, such as the influence ofthe sun upon 
the vegetable world; but doctrines can be illus- 
trated by nothing, at least by nothing naturally 
beautiful or attractive. A Calvinist would then 
reply to me, and say, But if you make so little of 
doctrines, what will you do with Scripture? Are 
not those doctrines of which you make so little, in 
the New Testament? It would require time to 
answer this objection. But I speak my- sober 
opinion : I think their doctrines are not in the new 
Testament: I think the passages of that appear- 
ance mean quite another thing; not what is doc- 
trinal, but’ what is inward and experimental ; 
intended to excite prayer and watchfulness, not 
in any respect to be a consolation under dulness 
in the one, or remissness in the other. 
This little letter has been so long in writing, 
that I now send it off, at the risk of its being 
grossly incorrect; but were I not to do so it must 
wait till Monday. 
ar | I am, my dearest Lady, 
Eyer most cordially yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE: 


MY DEAR MADAM, Dawson Street, May 25, 1815. 


I wave had trials, to my own apprehension, of the 
thoughts which a near view of eternity awakens. 
I hope I have felt something of what it is to look 
at death with an easy conscience. And, most 
assuredly, I know also what it is to take the same 
view with conscious unpreparedness, and unre- 
sisted worldly tastes and feelings. ‘The deepest 
wish of my soul has been, never again to feel - 
what I have experienced of this nature. On this 
account, and not from Phariseeism, or a dictatorial 
spirit, I have deliberately taken a narrower path 
than many (even of the well-disposed) think expe- 
dient. Acting thus, however, with all my heart, 
I have not hesitated to say that I did so. I will 
not deny that it was my wish to inspire you in 
particular with my own feeling. Why? Because 
there was no degree of safety or comfort, now, or 
at the hour of death, to which I could myself 
aspire, which I did not earnestly wish you to par- 
take. I can truly say, that there is none on earth 
of whose everlasting salvation, and present inward 
happiness, I have been more earnestly and unre- 
mittingly desirous, than of yours. And as there 
is nothing that I should so much dread for myself, 
as any, the minutest, compromise with the spirit 
of the world; so, undoubtedly, wherever I have 
imagined the shadow of a shade in you, which 
gave room for jealousy on that ground, my whole 
soul has been alive to do what in me lay to avert 
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the possibility of danger. You have now the full 
explanation of that feeling of mine to which you 
allude. And, “ whatever you may think,” I shall 
be most happy to know that you actually view 
these matters in the same light with myself. 
I must only add, that 
I am, my dear Madam, ever cordially 
and affectionately yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


‘ 


FROM THE SAME TO LADY 





MY DEAREST LADY, Cashel, Sept. 18, 1815. 


* *° *  {t would seem to be the providential 
end of sects, to rouse the profligate, to impress the 
thoughtless, to sustain individual weakness by a 
co-partnership of powers; and to employ, in sup- 
port of religion, whether personal or social, those 
tastes and passions of human nature which are 
strongest in its least refined state ; and, in propor- 
tion as civilisation advances, give place to higher 
likings, and nobler sensibilities. I am_ satisfied 
that, without such a provision, Christianity must 
have perished through the fewness of its votaries. 
But I am no less assured that, if it had relied on 
the sectarian system alone, there would have been 
extension, without excellence; instances of sincerity, 
but few, if any, examples, of maturity; an occa- 
sional occurrence of conversions, but no adequate 
means of perfecting the convert, nor, of course, of 
training the youthful candidate. 

To meet these more exalted purposes, the 
Church of Christ was stamped with an hierarchical 
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character, from its commencement: and, through 
the growing influence of this inherent principle, 
the Church universal soon manifested those fea- 
tures (in substance) which at this day distinguish 
the Church of England from the various self- 
erected fraternities which have dissented from her 
communion. The sobriety of fixed forms and 
regulated services ; the dignified impressiveness of 
festival celebrations ; an order of things fitted, not 
for producing alarm or ecstasy, but for working 
noiselessly yet powerfully, gently yet effectually, 
by endearing associations, and deep attraction, on 
the interior springs of human nature, and the 
central feelings of the heart: —by means such as 
these, Christian piety was sustained, and human 
character raised to its height, through a series of 
at least twelve centuries: and when, at length, 
reformation became necessary, it pleased Pro- 
vidence that, in our fayoured portion of the Ca- 
tholic Church, the substance of ancient devotion 
should be as steadily retained, as more recent dis- 
figurations were condemned and rejected. 
Whatever, therefore, has been aimed at, or 
attained to, by the purest minds and most exalted 
spirits for, I may simply say, eighteen hundred 
years, is compendiously brought together in our 
public services, for us to study, aspire to, and im- 
bibe. There is, here, no “doubtful disputation,” 
no perplexing dogma, no illusive consolation, no 
heart-damping gloominess: on the contrary, a set 
of feelings are presented to us, which imply health 
of mind, renovation of heart, victory over the 
world, effectual self-dominion, purest self-enjoy- 
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ment, filial access to our God, vital union with 
our Redeemer, strength, guidance, and consolation 
from the Eternal Spirit, unlimited growth in grace,— 
purity, spirituality, faith, hope, and love, becoming, 
as it were, our natural habits; the rest above. 
anticipated, in cloudless contemplation of things 
invisible ; and our path through life becoming more 
and more brightened with the dawning of celestial 
day. Such, evidently, are the objects brought 
before us in the Sunday morning-service of our 
Church ; and, on, this ground, I conclude tha, no 
contrivances for edification which have come to 
our knowledge, are comparable with that modest 
unpretending means (I would almost say) of an- 
ticipatory beatification, which is thus entailed on 
the members of our communion by the distin- 
guishing favour of Providence. 

Were this last paragraph to come before the 
public, I am aware I should be thought by many 
to be giving an eulogium from my own heated 
fancy; but I have deeply thought of what I am 
saying. I have been, myself, on the stretch for 
happiness from my earliest days; and since it 
pleased God to free me from the bondage of 
worldly pleasures, [ have been, I may say, only 
the more a mental epicure. Yet never have my 
tastes for happiness been more truly in their ele- 
ment, than when I could unite my whole mind 
and heart with the heavenward current of our 
public services. In the sacred Scripture, alone, 
do I find a profounder or serener depth; and if, 
in any respect, I make my way into this latter, I 
feel that, under God, I owe it to my having been 
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so cordially conversant, and, I trust I may add, so 
intimately made acquainted, with that next best 
vehicle of the wisdom from above. 

The superior tendency of the hierarchical 
church to deepen piety, when the germ has once 
been planted, might be further illustrated by a 
comparative view of what is respectively held by 
both parties concerning the sacraments. I mean 
the low notions almost universally received on this 
subject by sects, and the higher ideas common to 
the early Catholic Church and our own. But this 
would be matter for a treatise, rather than for part 
of a letter like this: I must, therefore, be silent on 
the point, and merely advert to what I intimated 
above,—that our acquaintance with the deficien- 
cies of sectarian religion, may be made use of, not 
for our own instruction only, but for the benefit of 
those who may be liable to suffer from such defi- 
ciencies, when persons of this description come 
accidentally in our way. : 

I simply mean that, in all our intercourse of 
this nature, we should studiously yet wisely en- 
deavour to turn the stream of conversation to sub- 
jects ofthe most inward and practical kind; urging 
them, however, on such grounds, and supporting 
them by such considerations, as shall be least 
likely to awaken a controversial idea. It may be 
possible to make persons feel that they are prac- 
tically deficient, when it would be hopeless to con- 
vince them that they are theologically mistaken. 
Our ordinary duty, therefore, is to lead attention, 
as far as in our power, to the practical points, and 
avoid the theological. 
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With persons: professedly of the Established 
Church we may the more easily pursue this 
plan; since all we have to do, is to advert to, 
and dwell upon, passages in the Common Prayer 
Book. There is scarcely a single collect which 
does not present some feature or movement of 
interior Christianity ; and, in not a few, the radical 
principles of the spiritual life are condensed into 
a few sentences. Those, therefore, who acknow- 
ledge the general excellence of our prayers, but 
probably have not yet weighed their actual im- 
port, nor, of course, felt their force, cannot, per- 
haps, be put on a better line of improvement, 
than that of studying and digesting the expres- 
sions in which they statedly address God; and 
which, being so used, ought above every thing to 
be the language of their hearts. In this way, I 
conceive it likely that more exalted ideas of piety 
might be inoffensively placed in view, where the 
disclosure of our sentiments, in our own words, 
might rouse jealousy and provoke opposition. 

I purposed saying something about the Appen- 
dix to Mr. Jebb’s Sermons ; but I must defer that 
matter to another time. I will now merely assure 
you, that its object was far deeper than the ex- 
citing of doubts about the Bible Society. That 
it might, to a thinking mind, manifest such a ten- 
dency, I can well imagine; and there was cer- 
tainly no wish to preclude such an application. 
But any direct controversy with the Bible Society 
(let the writers of the Appendix think on the sub- 
ject as they may) was perfectly out of view. I 
myself can certainly. take no part in the Bible 
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Society ; chiefly, I acknowledge, on the very 
grounds set forth in that Appendix: but I have 
not the slightest wish to enter the lists against 
it. On the contrary, I am desirous to see it go 
on to the end of its course, and accomplish all that 
it can. It is, im my view, a most interesting ex- 
periment ; and though I am inclined to think that 
it. will not, in any respect, answer the purpose 
of its originators, it will assuredly serve some deep 
purpose of overruling Providence; for the sake 
of which, I should humbly think, the impulse was 
at first given, and the movements so long sus- 
tained, and so surprisingly extended. 

Be assured that you and your family have the 
warmest. and most affectionate wishes which can 
be formed by, 


My dearest Lady, your faithful Friend, 
ALEX, KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO MRS. HANNAH MORE, 


MY DEAR MADAM, Cashel, Oct. 10, 1815. 


Tue kind mention you make of me in your letter 
to Mr. Jebb will not suffer me to delay expressing 
to you. my unfeigned and cordial gratitude. If 
my image had been beginning to fade from your 
recollection, it would have been, at least, my 
apparent desert; and, in truth, my self-reproach 
would be more than I could easily endure, were 
I not honestly conscious that nothing could be more 
opposite to all my feelings than any thing ap- 
proaching to wilful omission. 
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I hope you will shortly receive a very small 
evidence, that this last expression of your kindness 
(much as I feel it) was not necessary to awaken 
my affectionate remembrance. Mr. Ogilvie has 
been so good as to take charge of a little volume 
for your acceptance, though its preface alone 
entitles me to put it into the hands of my friends. 
With the rest of its contents you are already 
perfectly acquainted ; and I merely indulge a hope 
that the little matter which I have prefixed, will 
not, in your judgment, lessen the general value. 

What events have taken place since I last 
had the pleasure of writing to you! How highly 
has Britain been honoured! and yet how awfully 
has all undue exultation been repressed by the 
critical turn which, after all, effected a prosperous 
conclusion. It was not human wisdom which 
wrought our deliverance: for, when policy (as 
well as. prowess) had done its utmost, Buona- 
parte’s return from Elba seemed at once to undo 
all that had been accomplished. It was not 
human power; for at Waterloo the prize was as 
much as ever to be contended for; and, not- 
withstanding all that had been achieved, the fate 
of Europe once more trembled on the balance. 
Never, surely, did so momentous and vital a 
contest terminate at once so happily and so in- 
structively. 

I am deeply gratified by your approbation of 
my friend Jebb’s volume of Sermons. There 
is no other person upon earth in whose success, 
as a public instructor, [ am so much interested ; 
and I am delighted at his being so encouraged ; 
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because that which would make others vain, is 
necessary to sustain and animate his unpresump- 
tuous and over-sensitive mind. I trust he will 
be induced to proceed in publishing, as I am con- 
fident he will improve; and, I would fain hope, 
will, at length, as much outdo his present produc- 
tions, as these excel common compositions. 

One thing has tended, and will still more 
deeply tend, to heighten the worth of my friend 
Jebb’s writings, — namely, his drawing from the 
stores of his own heart. It is his supreme am- 
bition to feel, first, for himself, whatever he is to 
offer for the edification of others. In his view, 
theology is a Divine chemistry, which can be 
understood only by being studied in the laboratory 
of the heart. Itis this, I am persuaded, more than 
any other cause, which gives to Jebb’s Sermons 
* that raciness, the want of which is the grand 
defect in so many modern works on religious 
subjects. 

I must say no more, otherwise my letter could 
not go by this day’s mail; and I should be sorry 
to lose the advantage of the good company with 
which, by being thus despatched, it will have the 
honour of reaching your hand. With kindest re- 
membrances to the ladies, and especially to Mrs. 
Martha, 


I am, my dear Madam, ever most gratefully 
and most cordially yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
MY DEAR MADAM, Belleviie, May 30, 1805. 


I, ar length, resolve to write a few lines to you, 
though my thoughts. are occupied with an object 
which greatly interests me; and I have a nervous 
headach of a kind to which, of late, I have been 
wonderfully unaccustomed; and, therefore, I am 
‘now a little depressed by it, lest it should be 
symptomatic of relapse into some degree of former 
illnesses. 

I will first tell you what I am engaged in. I 
am, in short, then, defending some of your friends 
against an anonymous pamphleteer. - M3 
Their lordships may, after all, give me but little 
thanks for my pains; but I think the question, 
just now, requires some opening. High Church 
fulminations have been too long dealt round the 
land; and, I am afraid, even some pious clergymen 
think that they too must echo, at least in some 
degree, the sounds that issue from those eccle- 
siastical Salmoneuses. It is, therefore, my wish to 
do what in me lies, both to silence gainsayers, to 
confirm those that are right, and to shew to those 
_that err without intending it, a more excellent 
way. I am, at this very time, in a most interest- 
ing part of my little work; and that will lead me 
to say less to you than I should be otherwise 
disposed to do. 

How glad I am you sent a set of the “ Hints” 


* By a mistake, this letter has not been inserted in the order of its 
date. 
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to my friend here. I suppose you feel yourself - 
now quite detected; every body having, I under- 
stand, named you as the author. How could it 
be otherwise? Those who could read would 
identify the style; and those who could not read 
would be struck with the resemblance, in page, 
and letter, and entire appearance, to your “ Stric- 
tures” and Works. I am credibly informed that, 
on the day of its appearing, Hatchard said to a 
number of gentlemen in his shop, “ You, gentle- 
men, judge by the inside of books; I judge by 
their outside; and, looking at this book, I say, 
Hannah More.” You have been confidently 
named to me and others in letters from England ; 
so that, on the whole, you must, by this time, be 
inured to the imputation ; and I cannot but desire 
to know how you feel under it. There are some 
deplorable errata; there are, also, several matters 
which, if I had seen them before going to press, I 
should bave remarked upon. For instance, I 
would not have given an applausive epithet to 
Absalom and Achitophel without a strong draw- 
back; it being so vile in its commencement, and 
so filthily indelicate in some one or more in- 
stances. I would, also, have sacrificed some good 
sayings, rather than have quoted South so often; 
and by no means would I have called him “ admi- 
rable.” I humbly think, too, that Hooker need 
not have been called “incomparable.” He was a 
very great man as to learning, and power of 
reasoning and eloquence; but “incomparable” is 
a broad, rather, indeed, an unlimited, word. I 
almost suspect that he laboured much to little 
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purpose. Such large books as his do, in general, 
little execution: his temper, in his letter about: 
Walter Travers, seems not the best: and his 
divinity, as manifested in his shorter discourses, 
appears to me not well digested: though, cer- 
tainly, there are very noble passages, both in these 
and in his “ Polity.” But, in genius, could he 
be compared to Jeremy Taylor? Or have we 
any such proofs of elevated piety in him, as we 
have of Herbert’s?) My conviction is, that the 
fate of the Established Church will finally rest on 
one ground,—its tendency to cherish the religion 
of the heart, by preparing the mind for it, by 
giving just views of it, and by aiding progress in 
it. When it comes to be tried by this test, such 
specimens as Herbert, Hammond, or Leighton, will 
do more to serve it than ten “ Ecclesiastical Poli- 
ties.” I could mention many other matters ; but 
I must now refrain. | ; 
Your omissions in what you had from me were 
quite what I wished you to do. But I should have 
endeavoured to argue you out of some of the addi- 
tions; they not being, as I conceive, in my order 
of theological architecture. But, on this subject, 
I have no disposition to tease you. I love my own 
views for many reasons; and for this, among 
others,—that they do not dispose me to be over 
eager in urging them; or to be much pained when 
I am a little thwarted in them. I trust you do not 
doubt my love to the Established Church: but it 
is not for its doctrines I love it. I prize some 
single collects above all the theological Articles. 
In my judgment, what will make the Church of 
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England live, is, that it has adopted and embodied, 
with singularly happy selection, the sublime piety 
of the primitive Church. This is done in the Li- 
turgy. In its Articles, it draws its materials, as I 
conceive, from later times; and speaks (though 
wonderfully moderated) that theological language 
which commenced with St. Austin. This, I own, 
had its use; has served important purposes in the 
Christian Church; and, perhaps, was adopted by 
our Reformers on strong grounds of expediency. 
But, abstractedly, I, for myself, much prefer the 
Liturgy to the Articles: the latter being, in my 
mind, very much human; the former, little short 
of divine. The one, I conceive, partakes much of 
that “ knowledge which will vanish away;” the 
other, of that “love that never faileth.” Were 
we now talking together, and could we go into 
particulars, I should not despair of making this 
very clear to your candid and intelligent mind. 

I need not observe to you, that, when I depre- 
cate doctrines, I mean not any Catholic verity ; 
such as the Universal Church holds in common. 
I only mean what some consider as the grand dis- 
tinguishing marks of Protestantism, as well as the 
chief ornaments of our Church; but which I am 
obliged to deem quite unessential to the former; 
and, as tolerable, rather than laudable, in the lat- 
ter: tolerable, because, by the limited language 
which has been used, the passages in question 
admit of a more latitudinous meaning than some 
are willing to allow of; and, by that latitude, a 
consistency is preserved with the Liturgy; and 
freedom of conscience secured for those to whom 
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St. Austin’s and Luther’s divinity has appeered 
questionable. 

What countenances this last (Luther’s divinity), 
is, on the whole, what I like least: though I do 
not know, indeed, which is less captivating,— Lu- 
ther’s idea of justification by faith alone, or Austin’s 
idea not only of ingrained (which, in a sober 
sense, is, doubtless, just), but of invincible de- 
pravity; invincible even by Divine grace. The 
former leaned towards in the eleventh Article; the 
latter, in the latter part of the ninth. I say leaned 
towards, for I do not think that either, of strict 
necessity, requires the meaning which zealous the- 
orists would put upon them. The idea of those 
theorists is, that God, in justifying, looks at the 
merit of Christ alone; and has no respect to any 
moral quality in the subject: and that, therefore, 
grace justifies, not as a moral grace wrought in us 
by the Spirit, and having an aptitude to God’s gra- 
cious purpose, because of its essential suitableness 
to our moral restoration, but merely as the me- 
dium of discovering to us God’s mercy in Christ. 
And their notion of the regenerate state is brought 
down to the level of the character described in the 
7th of Romans. In both, they think themselves 
countenanced by the language in those Articles. 
And the scheme thus made up, together with all 
its attendant members, they call the doctrines of 
the Church of England. Now, I am persuaded, 
that (however these views might be indulged) they 
were not adopted by the Reformers: and, I con- 
ceive, the Liturgy gives quite other views; I 
mean higher and more moral views. I, therefore, 
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acknowledge I much more relish the spirit, tem- 
per, and devotional sentiment of the Established 
Church, than any thing that can be thus called 
its doctrines. I love what identifies it with the 
Church Universal, rather than what me 
it as a particular establishment. 

I cannot but think, that dwelling so much on 
those equivocal tenets which are alluded to in the 
Articles, is, at this very time, materially obstructing 
the progress of the genuine light of truth. The im- 
portance which is given to what is called the doctrine 
of justification by faith, and the above-mentioned 
strange explanation of it, which is so strenuously 
insisted on, tend, in my mind, to revolt serious 
and sensible men from spiritual religion. They 
cannot comprehend that God’s acceptance of peni- 
tents should depend, in no respect, on their moral 
character; or that he should approve of the per- 
sons of believers, before He has made them in- 
wardly righteous. There is such an essential 
‘severing of God’s favour from His essential love 
of goodness, in this view, as can never be under- 
stood by plain minds; and, I should think, could 
hardly be relished by unsophisticated minds. Yet, 
they who insist on this strange theory are per- 
petually quoting the Articles to support it. And 
these, too, are they who talk most zealously about 
the doctrines of the Church. 

. Indeed, I must truly say, that to make the 
doctrines of ‘the Church of England a chief sub- 
ject of praise, is scarcely consistent on any other 
ground than that on which I have been animad- 
verting. For what does one mean by such praise, 
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but to do honour to some peculiar excellencies ? 
Praise is not given to an individual for that which 
implies no distinction above others. At least, 
therefore, when the Church is praised for its doc- 
trines, those cannot be meant which it holds in 
common with the Church of Rome. What, then, 
are those doctrinal points in which it differs from 
the Romish Church? Not merely the gross su- 
perstitions which all Protestants reject, because 
such rejection is too essential to a Protestant 
Church, to be matter of praise to any one in par- 
‘ticular. It must be something more specific which 
is meant to be praised. I take, then, the matter of 
praise to resolve itself into those aforementioned 
doctrines’, which, as I have already intimated, I 
think the least entitled to praise of all that the 
Church presents to us. In short, I think the 
Church is far more entitled to praise for those 
things which it holds im common with Roman 
Catholics, than it can be for any thing polemical, 
or distinctive (except the rejection of practical 
errors). And, respecting the very points in de- 
bate, I doubt whether the Church of Rome has 
not the more strictly sound views of the two. I 
doubt really whether, on the point of justification, 
the Romish language is not much more scriptural 
and rational, as it involves in that term not the 
mere accounting, but also the making nghteous ;- 
which, when ascribed solely to Divine grace, is so 
far from being, in my mind, an ‘erroneous idea, 
that I think the scriptural meaning of justification 
strictly requires it. 

If I have made myself intelligible, it is well; 

VOL. IV. x 
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but I greatly fear I may not. I wished, if I could 
(not to urge my sentiments on you), but to explain 
why I dislike talking of the doctrines of the 
Church. I must, however, add one more remark. 
There is a propriety in praising the devotional 
forms of the Church, which cannot be alike ex- 
tended to the doctrines, for this reason ;—because 
doctrines are either true or false, which are quali- 
ties that are absolute, and do not admit of degrees; 
there being, strictly speaking, no such thing as 
more or less true, or more or less false. The 
mode of expression, indeed, may admit of degrees 
of clearness, fulness, &c., and therefore might 
deserve praise. But it is scarcely ground for 
praise that a thing is true; because, to be other- 
wise is to be stark naught.: But forms of devotion 
admit of various degrees of excellence; up from 
““God be merciful to me a sinner,” even to the 
songs of archangels and of the elders round the 
throne. Here praise may be deserved by high 
degrees of excellence; and is, therefore, strictly 
appropriate. On this single account, then, were. 
there no other, I would not have mingled praise. 
of doctrines with praise of the Liturgy; far less 
have given more praise to what, at best, could’ be 
but true, than to what is, amongst many com- 
petitors, hitherto beyond all parallel. It may yet, 
no doubt, be enriched in some of its parts; but, 
I persuade myself, its plan and substance may 
probably be one day the model for the public 
worship of the Christian world. 

Forgive me, my dear madam, this effusion.. 
But I really wish you to understand me, Least 
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of all, do I wish for any particular answer. If I 
am wrong, you may let me be wrong; for you 
have charity enough to believe the error of little 
practical moment. 

There are one or two other instances, in which 
I might possibly have succeeded with you more 
easily; but I must not now say any thing about 
them. 

How predictively you talk about your (now 
noble) friend! You, however, probably conceive 
of me as going further on that subject than I do in 
reality. I think every thing is right to which 
God’s providence leads one; but I am persuaded 
we are ever in danger when we, in any instance, 
outrun Providence. To make this discrimination, 
however, requires so indispensably that “ single 
eye,” which our Saviour speaks of, that I fear the 
happy rightness of place and employment may 
not be very common even among good people; 
the more so as, even with the sincerest purpose, 
the limitedness of human foresight leaves room for 
error upon error. 

Farewell, my dear Madam, and believe me 


Your ever faithful and affectionate Friend and Servant, 
ALEX. KNOX, 





FROM THE SAME TO MR. S&S. 
No date [supposed 1815, or 1816.] 


*  #* # JT should have pleasure in directing 
your attention to books, if I knew any which did 
common justice to the subject, The fear of 
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Popery has inspired writers of reformed commu- 
nions with so cold a caution on this (of all others) 
most animating point, as deplorably to preclude 
adequate means of excitement or edification. 
Happily, we have two rallying points,—what is 
said in Scripture, and what is contained in our 
own formularies ; but both require expansion ; and, 
as yet, I know not any one who has expanded 
either to purpose. 

~ My own idea of the Lord’s Supper is made up 
from these two sources, considering the one _as 
primary, the other subordinate: I ought to add, 
regarding the one as strictly Divine, the other (our 
formularies) as not merely human: for, having been 
preserved, and in different instances very curiously 
modified, in ways far above common contingency, 
I consider our formularies as singularly marked by 
the hand of Divine Providence, and as, therefore, 
affording a more than human (a subordinately 
Divine) guidance on the points to which they 
apply. 

Thus aided, then, in my view of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, I regard it as the peculiar act of Christian 
worship ; the import of which concentrates every 
thing which concerns us, either as immortal, or -as 
morally diseased intelligences. Our blessed Saviour, 
as God manifest in the flesh, represents himself as a 
fountain of influence, alike powerful to reanimate 
the human spirit as supposed in a state of moral 
death, and to nourish it when reanimated with all 
that tends to everlasting wellbeing. The sacred 
text of the New Testament,— eminently the four 
Gospels, and supereminently the Gospel of St. 
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John,—places this great object before us descrip- 
tively, so as to afford inexhaustible matter of re- 
flection, contemplation, and devotion. But the 
very nature of influence requires not explanation 
or exhibition only, but actual communication. 
Food does not sustain, water does not quench, 
wine does not cheer, by being looked at or thought 
about, but by being actually received, and united | 
with our system. The fact, then, of a source of 
- Divine influence, required a medium of communica- 
tion; and that medium is, by Divine appointment 
(and, consequently, by infallible Divine operation), 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

To understand, then, the great end of the 
Lord’s Supper, we must rightly apprehend the 
great object of the Gospel. This is not merely to 
teach us (the Old Testament had done this), but to 
animate, dispose, and strengthen us. Christianity 
supposes duty known, and even an imperfect 
desire for internal as well as for external rectitude. 
The Gospel meets this desire. Godhead presents 
itself in human nature, in order to draw to itself, 
through human sympathy as well as through Divine 
energy, our predominant affection. It places itself 
in that light, and shews itself in that form, most 
exquisitely fitted to penetrate all the depth, to 
concentrate all the capacity, and to engage all 
the susceptibility, of the human mind and heart. 
Every point in our Saviour’s life is thus powerful, 
and thus attractive. But his death is the central 
point in which every thing which belongs to Him 
aS man and as God, as humiliated and as glorified 
(because it is the point which terminated the one, 
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and transferred Him to the other), is brought into 
convergement. As a subject of thought, therefore, 
it is the fountain head of Divine philosophy ; for 
it realised all the excellence which the brightest 
heathen sages had ever fancied. But, as an act of 
God incarnate, intended for endless use, it is infi- 
nitely more: it is an object whose transcendently 
rational force is made divinely omnipotent, by the 
energy of Godhead, ever in readiness to carry the 
natural aptitude supernaturally into the mind and 
heart. Of this supernatural influence, then, I con- 
sider the Lord’s Supper the divinely constructed 
conduit: it is the connecting link between earth 
and heaven, the point where our Redeemer is vi- 
tally accessible, “ the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” When he said, “ This is my body,” and 
“ This is my blood,” he made this sacrament, the 
simple elements (which, whenever thus used, receive 
anew the same Divine touch, and the same effi- 
cacious sublimation), to be for ever the vehicles, to 
all capable receivers, of all that is vitalising, sanative, 
purificatory, consolatory, confirmative, in himself,— 
in his life or in his death, his exquisite humanity 
or his adorable divinity. 
He, therefore, who comes to the Lord’s Supper, 
has two points to consider,—his own spiritual wants, 
(whether diseases, weaknesses, or even something 
like spiritual death itself), and our Redeemer’s 
correspondent fulness. St. John could not more 
strongly describe the noblest privilege of himself, 
and his fellow Apostles, than by saying, "Ex rod 
Thyeauuros avrod nwusic aeévres eAdCouer.—In what 
other way could the beautiful idea of the Platonist 
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be so realised, “ Felix qui potuit boni fontem visere 
lucidum ?” 'The Lord’s Supper, therefore, perpe- 
tuates the apostolic privilege; and, I would with 
reverence add, substantiates the lovely Platonic 
vision. Do I desire real virtue, true goodness, 
genuine mental liberty, safety from contamination 
while here, sure admission to happiness hereafter ? 
This is the question for the young communicant 
to ask ; for if he feels this holy desire, the Lord’s 
Supper is the presence-chamber where the Re- 
deemer waits to gratify his wish; todo, by his 
mystical touch, all that for souls which he once 
did for bodies; yea, to do infinitely more; the bless- 
ing which he supernaturally communicates in the 
Eucharist, to those who are capable of receiving it, 
being, as far as it is, in the nature of things, com- 
municable, the virtuality of Himself. 

I trust I have spoken intelligibly. As to reading; 
I should think the Gospels themselves, the Epistle 
to the Philippians, and that to the Hebrews, afford 
by much, and above all that I could name, the best 
matter for preparatory meditation. 


FROM THE.SAME TO LADY —. 
MY DEAREST LADY, J March 2, 1816. 


» [receive your letter in my bed; but, I thank 
God, I am now pretty well. I do not think the 
subject you propose to me uninteresting ; because, 
in my judgment, it has more in it than has been 
generally adverted to. There is; no doubt, in 
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St. Mark’s account, an apparent’ inconsistency ; 
but an attention to the nature ofthe case clears up 
the difficulty. Had the tree been productive, 
there must, at that time, have been figs upon it, 
though they might not have been perfectly. ripe; 
for the nature of the fig-tree, in those climates, is 
to put forth its fruit before the full opening of its 
leaves. The tree, therefore, being in full foliage, 
was: a reason why fruit was to be expected: and 
the words of St. Mark do not make this expecta- 
tion unreasonable; but, on the contrary, establish 
its justness ; for “the season of figs” must mean 
the time of their full ripeness, when they are 
actually gathered in. Had, then, this time come, 
the tree might have been without fruit, not because 
it was fruitless, but because its fruit had been 
gathered: so that, on the whole, nothing could be 
more consistent with fact, than the taking for 
granted that a fig-tree, then in leaf, would afford 
figs of some kind or other; and, consequently, the 
notion of injustice, or of unfounded malediction, 
is strictly and self-evidently inadmissible. 

But still it may be asked, why did the meek 
Redeemer exercise this singular sort of anger 
towards a senseless vegetable? The answer to 
this has generally been, that our Lord thus 
typically exemplified the doom ready to descend 
on the nation of the Jews; this signification of our 
Saviour’s act is thought to be supported by the 
parable of the barren fig-tree, of the meaning of 
which there can be no question; while, between 
the matter of that parable and the present trans- 
action, there is a resemblance, which may» be 
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thought to intimate their reference to the same 
thing. 

I confess, I think our Lord did this act with a 
different intention. Until that moment He had 
never exercised his Divine power, except in deeds 
of mercy. His omnipotence had been variously 
manifested ; but, in every instance, for the relief of 
man,—in no instance for his punishment. It is 
remarkable this had not been the case with the 
ancient Prophets; they, in almost every instance, 
had been the ministers of vengeance, as well as of 
benediction ; and it is evident that the Apostles 
themselves did not understand why, on like occa- 
sions, their Divine Master should not have re- 
course to the same severity. Thus, when refused 
hospitality by the Samaritans, James and John say, 
“ Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven and destroy them, even as 
Elias did?” In these words they shew clearly 
what they imagined would have become the pro- 
mised Messiah. His answer could not but silence 
them; it is, however, morally certain, that it did 
not convince them. ‘Their thirst for worldly 
. greatness, which continued to the last moment of 
our Lord’s life, must have been accompanied by 
other congenial feelings; and, among the rest, by 
a persuasion that power, when really possessed, 
would, on fit occasions, be exerted vaneiettvely, as 
well as beneficently. 

Against this prejudice, then, so natural,—rather, 
indeed, so unavoidable,— in their immature circum- 
stances, it accorded with all our Lord’s conduct 
towards them, to furnish them with suitable sup- 
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port. A moment was just at hand when error, in 
this particular instance, suffered to act without 
any.corrective, might have sunk their temporary 
depression into complete apostasy. If they had 
thought it became our Lord to punish the in- 
hospitable Samaritans, how much more must the 
same persuasion have possessed them, when they 
saw him, as if he had been a weak mortal, taken 
by. violence, in order to be subjected to every pos- 
sible indignity and cruelty ? In such circumstances, 
how could they have escaped the supposition that 
their Master, instead of being above, was far below 
the ancient Prophets? they having had the power 
of defending themselves against the greatest earthly 
adversary; whereas, when an equal necessity of self- 
defence occurred, in the instance of their Master, 
powerful as he had been in assisting others, to all 
appearance he wanted the power of protecting 
himself. I say, then, this pernicious misapprehen- 
sion was, by some means or other, to be precluded. 
But, how? The power of our Lord to do much 
more than Elijah had done, not merely to implore 
fire from heaven, but to strike dead with a word, 
could not have been manifested on man, without 
departure from his unvaried graciousness; he 
would not shew this power on an inferior animal, 
after having pleaded with Jonah, in behalf of the 
cattle of Nineveh; as he also staid his holy anger, 
when he overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers, and the seats of them who sold doves ;— 
stopping, as it were, at that point, lest, by any 
means, the doves should be hurt ;+-and, there- 
fore, merely saying, “ Take these things hence ”— 
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they, of course, being either tied, or in dove-cotes, 
and, consequently, not able, like the sheep and 
oxen, to shift for themselves. Severity, therefore, 
towards any thing which had feeling, was not in 
unison with his errand on earth. And yet, for the 
purpose of affording due support to the minds of 
the Apostles in their approaching trial, it might be 
indispensable for him to shew that his power to 
save was not greater than his power to destroy. 

What course, then, does the wise and gracious 
Saviour pursue? He exemplifies to the senses of 
his Apostles, on a senseless vegetable, what he was 
able to do, by a word, against all the created 
powers in the universe. A more impressive evi- 
dence could not have been given.. There stood 
the tree, which, until our Lord spoke, had been 
in full verdure, now blighted and lifeless, amidst the 
richness of surrounding vegetation. It was an 
image which could not but fix itself; which never 
could be effaced in their minds. Even, therefore, 
when, shortly after, they should see their Master 
taken as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
dumb before his shearers, the recent evidence of 
their senses would compel them to acknowledge, 
that it was his own supreme will alone which kept 
him, for one moment, in that humiliated state ; and 
that, if he saw good, his persecutors, from the 
highest to the lowest, would, in the twinkling of 
an eye, have fallen before him, as lifeless as the 
blasted fig-tree. 

This, I humbly conceive, was the chief object of 
this singular miracle. The occasion, as I have said, 
would seem to warrant our thinking that something 
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of the kind was needful; and certainly, for such a 
purpose, a more suitable expedient could not be 
imagined. I would observe, too, that, in this view 
of the transaction, a satisfactory light seems to be 
thrown on all its circumstances. The supposition 
of such a design would account for our Lord going 
up to examine the fig-tree, which, in his instance, 
omniscient as he was, seemed so superfluous. But, 
if we may venture to speak so, it was our Lord’s 
manner to appear most human when he was about 
to do something most divine. Thus, when he is 
on the point of laying open to herself the criminal 
life of the woman at the well of Sychar, he pre- 
faces his disclosure with the speech of a seemingly 
ignorant person, “ Go, call thy husband, and come 
hither :” words, however, proved by the sequel, to 
have been exquisitely fitted for introducing, with 
equal delicacy and poignancy, the astonishing 
statement which immediately followed. Thus, 
also, when our Lord was preparing to work one of 
his most remarkable miracles, the multiplying of 
the loaves and fishes, he asks one of his Apostles, 
as if he himself were apprehensive of difficulty, 
“« Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat ?” 
A question instantly explained to us by the Evan- 
gelist, “ This he said to prove him, for He himself 
knew what He would do.” These two passages 
are, in my mind, a key to much said and done by 
our Lord in the course of his ministry ; and par- 
ticularly to the introductory circumstance of the 
case now before us. That our Lord was hungry, 
was, no doubt, a fact; but it was clearly not to 
satisfy his hunger that he went to the fig-tree. 
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He intended to work an impressive miracle, at the 
fittest time; and he adopted the method which is 
related by the Evangelist, as the fittest for his 
purpose. 

I must add no more, in order to send what I 
have written by this night’s mail. I rejoice to 
know that you are all well. 


Believe me, my dearest Lady, 


Ever most cordially yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


MY DEAR MADAM, Dawson Street, Dublin, 
April 22 and 23, 1816.) 


I was writing the letter which accompanies this, 
when your kind letter, subjoined to that to Mrs. 
La Touche, reached me. Your goodness to me 
will make you feel pleasure, in learning from my- 
self that I have passed a better winter than for the 
last three years. My friend Jebb also has been 
much better than usual. I sincerely regret that 
you have so different an account to give of yourself, 
and my sincerely valued friend, Mrs. Martha. I 
trust the advancing season will bring sensible 
amendment to you both: the commencements of 
which, I persuade myself, you are already experi- 
encing, from your near prospect of breaking prison. 

A visit to Barley-wood would, of itself, be a 
powerful inducement to my crossing the Channel. 
But, alas! how many are the hindrances! I thank 
God, I enjoy great bodily ease. I am as free as 
the most robust from actual pain; and, on the 
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whole, suffer little sickness. Still, I am an invalid. 
And I feel that I am ‘so, in nothing more than in a 
shrinking from that which was my highest earthly 
pleasure—travelling. I might, however, surmount 
this obstacle, if it were the only one. But my 
poor friend, Miss Fergusson, is more deeply an 
invalid than myself. I think with wonder, how 
well she has escaped, with extreme care (and by 
the mercy of God), during the last twelve months. 
But, that care was enjoined by two or three such 
alarming illnesses, as have made the interval she 
has now enjoyed, only the ground of a certain 
degree of hope; so slight a matter has brought on 
those former terrible attacks. I should, therefore, 
be afraid of her travelling; and (until I have more 
confidence) unwilling to be long absent, or far 
distant from her. Added to this consideration, I 
have another strong one. My friend, at Bellevue, 
by being determinately stationary, makes me form 
by sympathy a like determination. That is, simply, 
while my dear Mr. La Touche remains on earth, I 
cannot harbour the thought of leaving him for so 
long as a visit to England would require. There 
is, I really believe, no man on earth except his own 


brother (who is some years older than Mr. P. L., - 


and now a sufferer through a distressing, but very 
slow decline), whom he loves more cordially than 
myself; and I am sometimes so vain as to think 
that there is scarcely any thing he enjoys so much 
as my conversation. I have the great pleasure of 
adding, that the more directly religious it is, he 
relishes it the better. This being the case, I feel 
my friend’s comfort a service to which I'am bound 
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to devote myself. And, in truth, every feeling 
of my heart rivets me to my dear old friend; who, 
during thirteen years, has never looked at me but 
with attachment and affection. I fear infirmities 
are coming upon him; but his sound intellect 
and good taste are wonderfully unimpaired. And, 
though it is quite a matter of doubt whether he 
may yet remain for some years, or sink under a 
sudden stroke, such is his disposition, that I can 
leave him unreservedly in the hands of the great 
Benefactor, with confidence that whatever takes 
place will be best for himself. 

My invaluable friend, Mrs. La Touche, could 
in no way be so much gratified as by a successful 
attempt to please and interest Mr. L. I feel, 
therefore, inexpressible pleasure in being able to 
afford satisfaction, by what is, in itself, a high gra- 
tification, to two as precious friends. as this world 
could furnish. I say, in itself a high gratification : 
for to converse with a man of more than eighty, 
who is able to exercise not only sound sense, but 
remarkable acuteness and nice discernment, on 
whatever subjects; and who has all his kind 
and unselfish feelings as much alive in him as 
they could have been at five-and-twenty, with 
the addition of that noblest of all. principles, 
which had not then come into operation: to con- 
verse, I say, with such a person, is an. absolute 
delight. I used always to feel it such in. the 
instances of John Wesley and Doctor Maclaine; 
the only persons whom I have ever known, that 
I can bring into comparison with Mr. Peter La 
Touche. 
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I have gone into these particulars, lest you 
should think me insensible to attractions, which I 
should be unworthy if I did not feel: and to 
which, in truth, were I otherwise circumstanced, 
it would be high pleasure to yield myself. There 
are only two other places, beside my own “ quiet 
resting place,” where I have been so happy as 
under your roof; namely, the Archbishop of 
Cashel’s, and Belleviie. I say this unfeignedly ; 
and, in so saying, I say as much as words can 
convey. There is a chilliness in my constitution, 
which requires to be chafed by the warm hand 
of kindness. What I met at Barleywood fitted to 
my case, I might almost say, glows in my recol- 
lection. 

A loss has been lately sustained in the La 
Touche family; which was matter of affliction 
not to them only, but to as extensive a circle as 
ever united in lamenting a private calamity. Lady 
Emily La Touche, wife of Mr. Robert La Touche 
(nephew of our friend, Mr. Peter), and sister of 
the Earl of Clancarty, who has for a good while 
been our ambassador at the court of Belgium, 
was married about five years ago, or a little more, 
to one of the most opulent of his name. And, . 
as she had been the darling of her own numerous 
and amiable family, she speedily endeared herself 
to her new connexions; so that no individual 
could have been the object of higher esteem, or: 
more cordial affection. She was beautiful in her 
person; perhaps none was more so in this fair 
country: and with her fine features there was 
an expression of countenance which made it im-' 
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possible to see her without interest and prepos- 
session. I had little opportunity of knowing her 
until last summer, when she spent some days at 
Bellevie, while I was there. I was delighted to 
perceive very speedily, that, fascinating as her 
external circumstances were, she had surmounted 
all their snares, and had devoted herself to the 
one great object with such determined cordiality, 
such unreserved simplicity, and, at the same time, 
such discreet and temperate wisdom, as, I thought, 
‘I had never seen equalled in one of her age and 
station, nor outdone at any age or in any station. 
I felt as if my own happiness was increased by 
acquaintance with such a‘person; and I pleased 
myself with the hope of being reckoned among 
her friends. 

About six weeks ago she was delivered of a 
son, with all the usual good appearances. Her 
physician thought her so well, that he sent her 
husband off to attend the assizes of his county. 
The third day, however, disagreeable symptoms 
shewed themselves; and in a few hours they 
became alarming. All means were used, but 
in vain. The case became hopeless; and it was 
pronounced that she could not live many hours. 
She was not herself immediately aware of her 
extreme danger; but, suspecting her situation, 
she sent, about six in the morning, for her- 
physician, who slept in the house; and, after 
holding her arm to him that he might feel her 
pulse, she said (as he himself told me), with a 
steady voice and fixed look, “ Doctor, tell me 
plainly, am I near my end? for I have a great 
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deal to say to Mr. La Touche, and I must receive 
the sacrament.” His answer was, that she was 
certainly very weak; and that the sooner she did 
whatever she wished to do, the better. Her 
husband was forthwith called (who had been 
brought back by express), and she spent more 
than half an hour in giving him her dying counsels 
respecting his own future conduct, and the religious 
education of her children. Her brother, the Bishop 
of Elphin, who was also in the house, was then 
called, and, after some conversation, was desired 
by her to proceed, without delay, to administer the 
Lord’s Supper. The physician assured me that, in 
his life, he had never witnessed such a scene. 
The poor bishop, who is naturally warm in his 
feelings, and as attached as brother could be to 
his sister, performed the service with an emotion, 
and yet with an elevation (being touched, in- spite 
of himself, with the Spirit that so sublimely calmed 
and animated the dying sufferer), which made the 
whole business appear more than human. The 
physician described the scene as awful beyond 
conception ; while, he said, the lady herself was 
alone undepressed and unmoved. She said she 
had wished to live, had it been God’s will, for the 
sake of her husband and children; but, as it was 
ruled otherwise, she resigned herself with unmixed 
acquiescence, and the most entire confidence. 
She had just’ time to say and do what she wished, 
and then ceased to breathe. 

Mr. Robert Daly preached a charity sermon 
for our Female Orphan House on the Sunday 
following; and, in a part of his discourse which 
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urged religious education, he introduced the re- 
cently departed Lady Emily; and gave a sketch 
of her character and dying conduct (the former, 
from his own intimate acquaintance with her), 
which impressed his hearers as much as ever I 
witnessed. 

Lady Emily’s devotedness to religion was, 
probably, but of a few years’ standing; and it 
seems to have been wholly, under God, the result 
of her own deep reflection. Her “ first love” was 
never “ left,” nor abated: so that we may, with 
uncommon justice, say of her, in the language 
of the Book of Wisdom, “ She pleased God, and 
was beloved of Him; so that, living among sinners, 
she was translated. Yea, speedily was she taken 
away, lest that wickedness should alter her under- 
standing, or deceit beguile her soul: she, being 
made perfect in a short time, fulfilled a long time.” 

It would be uncomfortable to turn from this 
‘subject to the disputations to which you refer; 
and which, I clearly see, are becoming more 
intense and impassioned. I should join you in 
grieving, were I not an inveterate optimist. I will 
only add, 


- Believe me always yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
MY DEAR MADAM, Dublin, September 20, 21, 22, and 23. 
; [No other date. ] 
Wuat, by this time, may you think of me? I 
should assuredly think very ill of myself, if my 
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real neglect of your valuable correspondence, and 
invaluable friendship, were such as appearances 
might almost warrant you to suppose. The plain 
truth, strange as it may seem, is, that I have 
written many sheets from time to time, with an 
intention to send them, as letters, to you. But, 
in every instance, I have been so led on into a 
sort of dissertation, on one point or another, that 
uniformly I have been obliged to lay down my 
pen, as well from the difficulty of making my way 
fairly out of the subject I had gone into, as from 
the persuasion that, by engaging you in such read- 
ing, I was likely to tease much more than gratify 
you. Were it not for this last reason, I would 
transmit to you, with this (if even this shall escape 
the misfortune ofits predecessors), a specimen of my 
attempts,—containing no less than seven sheets ;— 
and yet this is but one. The matters which were 
at the time occupying my mind, stole out and got 
upon my paper almost before I was aware. And, 
having thus begun, I was induced to say some- 
thing more to explain what I would be at, till, at 
length, I found myself in the density of a theo- 
logical wood; into which, in due regard for your 
more practical taste, I could not think of intro- 
ducing you. This is as plain a tale as ever was 
told; which, as I said, I could make yet plainer, 
if I had less value for your time, and less feeling 
for your patience. 

Week after week have I wished to sit down 
and write you a simple short letter, were it only 
to express my gratitude for your kind letters to 
me. I may, most unfeignedly, say that my heart 
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longed to talk to you. But I am liable to a sort 
of mental nightmare, which strongly holds me 
back from the performance of many things which 
I most sincerely desire to do, and renders abortive 
many an attempt actually commenced; so that 
what Primate Usher said on his death-bed, I have 
painful reason to say almost continually —“ Lord, 
forgive my sins of omission!” 

My own apology to myself is, that I have but 
a feeble frame; which I am obliged to humour, 
for fear of worse consequences. And I even think 
that, during the last twelve months, my feebleness 
has increased; so that I feel as if I had, rapidly, 
become some years older. The cause, I suppose, 
is obstinate and increased biliousness ; a complaint 
which seldom fails to affect the mind as well as the 
body. My spirits (1 have much reason to be 
thankful) are not depressed; but, certainly, the 
activity of my mind is clogged. Whether I may 
yet grow better, or continue slowly to decline, I 
know not; but, I humbly trust, all will be exactly 
as it should be. And I hope that what disqualifies 
me for doing as much as [ wish, will excite me to 
do what I can, from its being, thus, more sensibly 
felt that “the night cometh in which no man can 
work.” 

To you, my dear madam, what I have been 
last stating will have the force of an apology ; for, — 
doubtless, you can form too clear an idea of the 
case I describe. In addition to what I have said, 
I can most truly add, that, if thinking had the 
effect of writing, you would have heard from me 
times without number; for I do think of you, I do 
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believe, in the very manner that your own kind 
and honest heart would wish; and, I dare say, 
I estimate you much above what your judgment of 
yourself would allow you to think reasonable. 
The truth is, that, if I had not the comfort of 
knowing you personally, I should be still attached 
to you most cordially, on account of some of the 
chapters in “ The Strictures ;” in which Divine 
Providence has made you a distinguished witness 
for strict and vital Christianity; and that, in a 
manner, I conceive, very much peculiar to yourself. 
In fact, you seem to me to have said what the world 
greatly needed, but what, as far as I know, had not 
been said before. You have been enabled (as well 
as I can judge) to draw a boundary line through 
that tract of border ground that lies between the 
kingdoms of light and of darkness, with far more 
clearness on the one hand, and moderation on the 
other, than it had been done in former instances. 
The gregarious Christians, who form sects and 
societies, have been too severe, on the one hand; 
and have, therefore, unduly (though, probably, for 
themselves, not unnecessarily) contracted the boun- 
dary. While the insulated Christians in Establish- 
ments, erring on the opposite side, through ami- 
able, but excessive, liberality, have sometimes 
(perhaps rather generally) unduly enlarged it. 
The question was of deep importance, yet un- 
settled. If persons of cultivated minds and habits, 
‘on beginning to grow serious, should have fallen 
in with sectarian religionists, there was danger 
of their being discouraged and revolted; if, with 
most of our well-disposed, even pious, established 
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divines, there was equal danger of their being 
misled into paths where ghostly thieves are ever 
lurking, to rob unwary travellers of their spiritual 
treasure. But you have been enabled to do much 
toward ascertaining the right path; more, as I 
said, than ever was done for the same class of 
inquirers. You have plainly told them what 
genuine Christianity requires, and will lead to. 
You have told them this strictly, yet cheerfully. 
It is the narrow path; but it is shewn to be 
the way of pleasantness, and the path of peace. 

Forgive me for thus enlarging to yourself about 
your own writing. But yow know it is not your 
own; and, therefore, you will patiently bear to 
have it brought before you. In my opinion, it 
deserves to be frequently recurred to by yourself, 
as a subject of uncommon thankfulness. For 
what greater honour can be conferred on a human 
being, than to be made the instrument of lastingly 
illuminating a path which, before, was equally 
dark and dangerous ; or of closing perilous breaches 
in that wall which guards the high-way of holiness? 
I will only add, that I am merely giving vent to 
the thoughts which have possessed my mind 
habitually, ever since I read the chapters I allude 
to. And, as to my after acquaintance with your- 
self, allow me to say, simply, that I shall ever 
regard it as one of the great blessings and 
comforts for which I am bound to thank the 
all-gracious Benefactor. 

But when will the world cease to refuse “the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely ?” 
You may address them in one way; and I, as they 
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come in my way, may endeavour to address them 
in another (though, in matter, not another); yet 
still, still there is even in the most orderly, deco- 
rous, nay, in many respects, conscientious persons, 
a kind of heartfelt antipathy to spiritual piety, 
which neither good nature nor politeness can 
wholly repress. They will allow you the merit of 
sincerity ; they will shew respect to your mental 
talents and acquirements: but, under all this, 
there is a deep-rooted grudge; because, if they 
allow you to be right, they own themselves to be 
wrong, in a matter which they just know enough 
of to be aware that it is of infinite moment. : 

I cannot tell how it is on your side of the 
water. With us, I think, this antipathy becomes 
more manifest than heretofore. The particulars I 
need not trouble you with; but I apprehend there 
are persons who consider you and your worthy 
friends, who have publicly taken the side of strict 
religion, and some of us here, as engaged, pro- 
bably, they think, with many others, in a deep-laid 
plot for undermining and overturning the Church 
Establishment. | 

That the Church Establishment is, to all hu- 
man appearance, likely to be undermined, is too 
true. But who are they that are bringing this 
about? Many, I must answer, in various ways. 
They, however, most effectually of all others, who 
confound vital religion with its abuses and counter- 
feits. Unfortunately, this has been, latterly, the 
method pursued by almost all who have come 
forward as the Church advocates; and we well 
know that its bitterest enemies would not wish for 
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more effective auxiliaries. The Church has, as- 
suredly, many professed enemies,—never, probably, 
were such more multiplied than at present; but it 
is to our cold formalists and violent anti-fanatics that 
they are indebted both for number and strength. 
* T cannot but believe (said good Dr. Doddridge), 
that if the established clergy, and the dissenting 
ministers in general, were mutually to exchange 
their strain of preaching but for one year, it would 
be the ruin of our cause, even though there should 
be no alteration in the constitution and discipline 
of the Church of England.” I would not subscribe 
to this, verbatim, because I should look for a far 
better strain of preaching than has been practised 
(except in some yery rare instances) by either: 
but, in substance, it is infinitely true; and the 
growing consequences of an opposite conduct more 
and more confirm it. 

I grieve the more at this, because I see so. 
little any where to counteract it. There are, 
I know, many sincerely pious clergymen: but, 
though they intend no such thing, I fear they help 
forward the evil. In fact, it seems to me that the 
Calvinistic turn, which prevails among _ serious 
clergymen, has an infallible tendency to increase 
dissenterism, by producing a taste which can find 
its full gratification only among Dissenters. The 
predilection for social, extemporary prayer, which 
seems to belong, more or less, to that whole class 
of Christians (however unwilling one might be to 
see it suppressed, till something better comes in its 
room), is, nevertheless, radically hostile to any 
liturgical service: and, I conceive, our Liturgy in 
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particular, from being so undoctrinal, and so cor- 
respondent to the ancient models (in which there is 
no trace of the doctrinal views that Austin after- 
wards introduced), must be specially undervalued, — 
if not disliked, in proportion as the tenets referred 
to become rooted. Add to this the painful fact, 
that when an evangelical minister (I use this term 
for want of other distinction) is succeeded by one of 
opposite sentiments, a detachment is almost sure to 
file off to the nearest Independent congregation. 
In this state of things, it seems to me that we 
ereatly need what, as yet, we have not,—a new 
race of divines, who will understand the Scriptures 
more clearly, and feel their efficacy more deeply 
and habitually, than any number that we have yet - 
seen ;—a race of discriminative teachers, who will 
combine the excellences that have hitherto been 
separate: the holiness and elevation of Smith and 
Cudworth, and their great predecessor, Chrysos- 
tom; with the deep views of converting grace 
taught by Austin,* and as yet seldom fully found 
except in his doctrinal followers. Till we have 
such a class of men, we shall not, I conceive, 
have true Church-of-England divines. For, in 
my mind, if there be now any where a specimen of 
such depurated and sublimated piety as I now 
speak of, it is m the Liturgy of the Established 
Church ; consequently, it is only in such a de- 
scription that the practical ideas which prevail in 
the Liturgy can be realised. In fact, we have, in 
our service, the piety, not of babes in Christ, but of 





* IT value Austin as much on account of his views of Divine grace, as I 
differ from him in his views of its matured effects. 
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full-grown men; of those who, in St. Paul’s sense, 


are spiritual; not of those who are but carnal, 


(1 Cor. ii. 15; it. 1.) There is a calm steadiness ; 
a lofty, but sober, rising of the soul (not the darting 
upward, which can be but transient; but the 
actual dwelling “in regions mild, of calm and 
serene air”); a living above “ the sundry and 
manifold changes” of earth, by having “ the heart 
surely fixed there where true joys are to be 
found.” ‘They, therefore, I conceive, alone, who 
either in part enjoy this blessed state of mind, or 
are intent upon attaining it, as a thing possible as 
well as invaluable,—the one thing needful,—they 
only can fully understand or relish our blessed 
Liturgy; and, consequently, they only who im- 
press these views in their teaching, can be the 
trainers of true children of the Church of England. 

Dissenters suppose that their extemporary wor- 
ship is a more spiritual worship than ours. I am 
ready to believe they are mistaken ; and that, on 
the contrary, supposing a like sincerity in the 
individual worshipper, their prayers have a less 
tendency than ours to cherish deep spirituality : 
there being in their devotions more of the animal 
feelings, such feelings will naturally be excited by 
them ; and too many will rest satisfied with these 
mixed emotions, as if they were genuine movements 
of piety, and symptoms of a state of grace. Ex- 
perience, however, shews that there may be a 
great deal of such sensations, and very little moral 
progress. In our prayers, on the other hand, 
there are the sublimest, as well as the solidest, 
sentiments of piety; but no stimulation. They 
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shew us exquisitely what we should feel; but they 
have no temporary tendency to deceive us into a 
semblance of the feeling. They are food the most 
nourishing ; but unaccompanied with any thing 
serving to whet a languid taste. They are, there- 
fore, most grateful to a mind whose spiritual 
appetite is as it ought to be: but where there is 
need for excitement, the deficiency, which is 
really in the mind, will too probably be imputed 
to the method of worship; and the error will then 
only be detected, when that deeper piety, which 
forms the matter of our public prayers, is duly 
appreciated and aimed at. 

I am far from intending to say, that the 
stimulative devotion of sects has not its use,—on 
the contrary, I think the Christian Church could 
hardly have been kept up without it: but it has 
evidently served to diffuse piety much more than 
to deepen it. It has been the continued means of 
bringing numbers, in every age, since the com- 
mencement of sects (which was about the ninth 
century), to a decided profession of strict religion, 
and to a useful mediocrity of piety. But it has 
seldom, I believe, produced full grown piety, ex- 
cept where peculiar circumstances co-operated. 
Other providential means have, therefore, been. 
necessary for carrying piety to its height; and I 
doubt whether these have not existed, even in the 
Church of Rome itself, more efficiently than in any 
(as far as we can judge) of the societies which 
conscientiously opposed it, previously to the Reform- 
ation: but since that era, I conceive, our Liturgy 
to have furnished, next to the Scripture itself, the 
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happiest provision for growth in grace, that the 
Christian world has yet seen. A Liturgy, as such, 
is suited to this purpose; because it tends to dis- 
cover those deficiencies in internal piety, which a 
more exciting mode of worship may very much 
conceal from those who join in it. But, in addi- 
tion to this general utility, our Liturgy brings the 
great and glorious object itself continually before 
us; it does justice to “the prize of our high 
calling,” representing matured Christianity as it 
is —a heaven upon earth: and unifornily fixing 
our attention upon the kingdom of God within us, 
-in the fullest and most perfect view of it; and, 
besides, by presenting all this to us in the shape 
of prayer, it gives us the best instrumental aid 
possible for “ keeping all these things, and ponder- 
ing them in our hearts.” 

These properties of our established worship 
are surely no common blessings; rather, I believe 
they are without parallel in either the ancient or 
modern Church: for, though the materials of our 
Liturgy were drawn from the various stores of 
primitive devotion, a selection equal to ours was, 
doubtless, never made before. And most seriously 
do I say, that, except in the sacred sources of 
truth, I know not where there is any thing like 
the consistent, pure, simple, consummate scheme 
of practical theology, which runs uniformly through 
the daily service, the Litany, the Collects (for 
the most part), the Communion Service, and the 
original Occasional Offices. The most excellent 
of the Fathers come nearest them, particularly 
Macarius, and the incomparable Chrysostom. 
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This, then, I humbly conceive, is the urgent 
desideratum, that there were a growing number, 
adequately impressed with these views, and cor- 
dially breathing this spirit. I must think such a 
set of spiritual labourers would be a new thing in 
the earth (for they would combine excellences, as 
I before observed, which hitherto, with rare ex- _ 
ceptions, have appeared only apart); and not only 
our Church, but Christianity itself, would, I con- 
ceive, derive from them unexampled benefit. In 
such teachers, the highest spirituality would be 
united with the solidest rationality; and genuine 
philosophy would identify itself with the wisdom 
from above. By such interpreters, the Holy 
Scriptures, especially the Epistles of St. Paul, 
would be rescued from long, though not wilful 
misrepresentation; and that great Apostle would 
be clearly seen to have taught no doctrine but 
what his Divine Master taught before him; that is, 
the doctrine of a divinely imparted righteousness, 
and a practical faith, energetic through love. 

This state of things, then, is what I desire, and 
feebly pray for: and, I doubt not, you (of whose 
substantial agreement with myself I always think 
with unfeigned pleasure) will cordially join in the 
same wishes. I trust, at some time or other, it 
cannot fail to take place: but may it not be 
accelerated 2? Our Lord’s expressions imply that 
it may, when he says, “ The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the labourers are few: pray ye, 
therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that he would 
send forth labourers into his harvest.” Surely 
these words did not more apply to the times in 
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which they were spoken, than they do to this 
passing hour! Never did human beings seem 
more to need “a refuge from the storm, and a 
covert from the heat,” than at this strange period 
(as who can tell what may be impending?). And, 
of consequence, never was it more desirable that 
the only means of safety should be so directly and 
luminously seen, as to leave it in the power of all | 
to have recourse to it. God grant that “ his 
people” may no longer be “ destroyed, for lack 
of knowledge.” 

I must add no more on topics of this kind. 
As it is, I hope I shall not have tired you with 
my talk. They are subjects near my heart: and 
when I am once engaged, I find myself led on. 
But it has been my object not to entangle myself 
as before; and I will succeed, by breaking off. 

I trust I need hardly tell you that I am al nays 
most cordially and faithfully 


Your affectionate Friend and Servant, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO LADY —-. 


MY DEAREST LADY, _ March 20, 1817. 


= “s > I am sorry I cannot meet your 
wish to my own satisfaction. It is mysterious 
what a dearth of books there is, of the kind one 
would wish, and could imagine. What you ask 
for in the first instance, however, may be pointed 
out. No book, within my knowledge, at once so 
urgently and soberly puts forth the duties of a 
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clergymen as Burnet’s “ Pastoral Care.” It is en- 
tirely but a small work; yet some parts of it are, 
doubtless, more weighty than others. I would 
make an attempt thus to discriminate, were it not 
that the titles of the several chapters in the table 
of contents, will be a surer guide to the taste and 
turn of the reader than any hint I could offer at 
such mere peradventure. I wish I could add to 
this a suitable series of subsequent reading. But, 
alas! we have no adequate guide to theological 
studies; nor any competent key to the under- 
standing of Holy Scripture. Amid such penury of 
provision, the best thing to be done, is to fix on 
some writer who would give a safe specimen of 
the manner in which our religious interests ought 
to be apprehended and felt; and, in this view, I 
think the first seven or eight of Paley’s sermons 
are peculiarly valuable. They are the latest 
thoughts of one of the coolest minds and strongest 
heads of the age in which he lived; and, without 
sanctioning excess, whether in belief or practice, 
they give evidence to truths which it is common 
to overlook, and not uncommon to stigmatise. 
Methodism, in whatever form, is an extreme; but, 
there is another opposite and far more dangerous 
extreme. ‘To this latter extreme, Paley, for years, 
appeared wholly to belong. Thought, and experi- 
ence, and approach to the unseen world, at length, 
gave him another view; and he seems to have written 
those latter compositions for the purpose of leaving 
behind him a record of his ultimate conviction, 
that religion is then only pursued as it ought, 
when we are serious respecting it, (Sermon I.); 
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when we meditate upon it, (Sermon III.); when we 
aim at purifying our hearts and affections, (Sermon 
V.); when we are attaining a taste for devotion, 
(Sermon VI.) ; and when, as our particular case may 
be, we are intent on being brought into a right 
way, if we are not yet in it, or the being more 
and more advanced in it, if we are, (Sermon VII.). 

After these, there are other’ interesting dis- 
courses; but, I own, not all equally to my mind. 
Paley was not as complete a believer in the Nicene 
and Athanasian creeds as were to be wished; 
therefore, in doctrinal ‘matters, I think him often 
defective, and sometimes wrong; but I do not 
know another volume, in which I could point to 
as much important, radical, initiatory matter, as 
is referred to in those six sermons. They shew, 
as authoritatively as the work of any modern indi- 
vidual could, what must, in common reason, be 
admitted respecting our duty as Christians, before 
we can take one effectual step in the path by 
which the Gospel leads to happiness. 

~ What I mean by pointing out these discourses 
rbd is, that they call attention to religion, 
with an extraordinary distinctness, in respect to 
first principles. Religion itself is deeply weighed ; 
human nature is accurately considered ; and posi- 
tions are laid down respecting the establishment of 
practical religion in the individual mind, such as 
were felt to result from that twofold examination. 
Now, in reality, we must first know what ‘we 
ought to be impressed with as Christians, before 
it can be possible to form any idea of what ought 
to be first attended to by a clergyman. I direct 
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attention, therefore, to what I deem the least ex- 
ceptionable account of indispensable elementary 
views which are to be found in the English 
language. 

There is an admirable, though wonderfully 
simple, little tract, written by the celebrated 
George Herbert, and to be found at the end of 
his Poems, published by Suttaby, Crosby, and 
Co., 1809, which gives as serious and yet plea- 
sant a view of what a Church of England cler- 
gyman ought to be, as, I suppose, ever was de- 
lineated. Doubtless, being adapted to the early 
part of the seventeenth century (about 1630), 
many things must now be obsolete; but it is, not- 
withstanding, replete with excellence, and breathes 
the very spirit of primitive sanctity. 

The two volumes of Letters to Mr. Stedman of 
Shrewsbury, the first by Orton, the second by 
Stonehouse, have many things in them worth a 
young clergyman’s attention. But a _ kind of 
reading I would particularly recommend, would be 
Lives of remarkable men. For instance, Walton’s 
“Lives of Hooker, Herbert, &c.;” Fell’s “ Life of 
Hammond,” and I would add one modern Life, that of 
Dr. Townson, prefixed to his Works in two volumes. 
I mention this last Life, because, in my mind, it 
presents a specimen of true Church of England 
piety: certainly not as elevated and seraphic as 
that particular piety is, in its nature, fitted, and, I 
would say, intended, to be; yet solid, cheerful, 
amiable, and terminating in cloudless and even 
brilliant serenity. There is a noble sermon of 
Townson’s, in the first volume, preached at Bishop 
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Porteus’s first visitation at Chester. There is, also, 
an excellent little discourse, in the second volume, 
on the obedience of the Rechabites. I could wish 
you to have the volumes I now speak of, for the 
sake of the Life and the two sermons I have men- 
tioned ; you cannot fail of them at Rivingtons’. 

An orthodox divine ought to be thoroughly 
acquainted with Pearson “ On the Creed,” which I 
conceive to be the most perfect theological work 
that has ever come from an English pen. A cler- 
gyman of the Church of England should also read 
with attention Bishop Burnet’s “ Exposition of the 
Articles ;” and, with yet greater interest, Wheatley 
“On the Liturgy.” I can add but one more hint, 
that Archbishop Secker’s “ Second Canterbury 
Charge” ought to be read with the most serious 
attention. I mentioned Herbert’s “ Country Par- 
son” as to be found at the end of a particular 
edition of Herbert’s “ Poems ;” but I understand a 
volume has been published from the Clarendon 
Press, called, I believe, the “ Clergyman’s Com- 
panion,” in which Herbert’s little tract is included. 

I will now say a few words, and but a few, 
about Scott’s “ Force of Truth.” I certainly do 
not advise you to read it. It is as honestly and 
uprightly written as it can be. But a more pre- 
judiced little work could scarcely be met. Doubt- 
less there is good init. A strictly Calvinistic work 
(as this is) must necessarily have good in it, for 
Calvinism is a superstructure founded on vital 
Christianity. Whatever, therefore, we may think 
of the building, its foundation standeth sure. It is 
well when there is another superstructure, for, sure 
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I am, the Calvinistic superstructure is not that of 
gold, silver, and precious stones, which St: Paul 
was anxious for: in other words, that’ progress 
from strength to strength, and from ‘wisdom to 
wisdom, by which the mind which has duly” re- 
ceived the first principles of the Gospel of Christ, 
“goes on to perfection.” Isay, Tam sure Calvin- 
ism is! not the theory which ensures or ‘sustains 
the progress. Still, I-allow, it as substantially 
recognises the vitality, as it fails in exciting growth: 
I speak thus, to shew you that I am willing to give 
Mr. Scott credit for a certain degree of real worth; 
while I am compelled to think that that worth is 
clogged with revolting accompaniments; and TI 
would add, so-closely blended with them in ‘his 
book, as to make it impossible to derive instruc- 
tion from what is true, without being gi by 
the exceptionable ingredients. 

But, really, the solid’ views which Mr. Scott’s 
book contains, do not seem to me to be put with any 
remarkable advantage. The same lessons may be 
learned elsewhere without meeting any thing to 
revolt» or puzzle. \Mr. Scott, judging by that 
little work, is rather what is called a‘prosing writer. 
He affécts nothing of taste, and shews no extra- 
ordinary judgment. . 

It would, at least, be easy to make it appear 
that Calvinism can have no recommendation but its 
supposed truth. Itis not congenial to either taste, or 
understanding, or natural feeling. It adds neither 
grace, nor beauty, nor cheerfulness, to that cause of 
which it claims to be the accredited interpreter. If, 
however, this claim be just, ifChristian truth must be 
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explained, either Calvinistically or imperfectly, there 
is.no help; taste, understanding, natural feeling, 
must all be sacrificed to. the one thing needful. | 

Is, then, Calvinistic doctrine thus essential to a 
just view of Christianity 2 Experience says, No; 
for piety has never been more, effectual, more 
radical, more perfect, than in the uncalvinistic and 
anti-calvinistic. I rejoice to think that I can 
avouch this by multiplied evidence. My con- 
viction is, that the two specimens of piety would not 
bear a comparison; that, on the contrary, gloomy 
complaint, uncomfortable aspect, acknowledged con- 
flict and struggle with inward corruption, have been 
the concomitants of the one view; while peace, 
cheerfulness, and the cloudless sunshine of the 
breast, have as signally attended the other. 

_ Why, then, go to the school of gloom, and puz- 

zle, and fearful apprehensions, for that mstruction 
which Providence has so amply provided for us, in 
an easier, safer, more inviting form ?. Why seek crude 
fruit among thorns, when, by the ministry of wiser 
teachers, Providence has, as it were, planted for us 
a garden eastward in Eden; I mean, furnished us 
with instruction as rational as itis divme? I must 
stop; I am actually running into the subject on 
which I had. begun my, other letter: for that, 
therefore, I’ll reserve it, and send these two sheets 
by this evening’s mail. I have time to express no 
feeling about public matters; but, you may judge 
how we are all affected, 

I shewed your letter to the Ar chbishop, because 
I was confident you had no secret from him, nor 
have I. I thank Providence, I know one such man ; 
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but I know not another. I am no misanthrope. 
Many have done virtuously (within my view and 
knowledge); but he “ excelleth them all.” 
I fear this sheet is very incorrect; I scarcely 
have time to read it over. 
Most cordially and faithfully yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE. 


MY DEAR MADAM, April 25, 1817. + 


- * What can 1 say to Mr. L.’s per- 
severing kindness? J am, indeed, more grateful 
than I can express, for the feeling which suggested 
this mark of regard. But, in truth, I have been 
for years—many years now,—so deeply gratified 
and cheered by dear Mr. L.’s heart-attachment to 
me, that room for any other evidence than that 
which I continually experienced, never could have 
entered my thoughts. I may almost say that I, 
instinctively, started back from receiving any*su- 
peradded proof of that, which, in itself, gave me as 
high and pure enjoyment as any thing belonging 
to earth had ever afforded me. In speaking thus, 
I trust you know I express nothing but what I 
have uniformly felt. But really, even you cannot 
know the value I have placed upon Mr. L.’s friend- 
ship. I am, naturally, prone to think myself of 
little worth. Mr. L.’s undeviating, daily, hourly 
kindness to me, has done more (at least in quan- 
tity) than perhaps any one’s else, to force me into 
a better estimate of myself. From others, I have 
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received much occasional kindness; but there has 
been a continuance, an assiduity in his, that I have 
experienced from no other man on earth. By this, 
I value his last act to me. Honestly, I like the 
thing*. It is what I should have got for myself, 
had I thought it not wrong. But his love to me is _ 
embodied in his gift; and that stamps a value, 
which nothing else could give it. God bless him 
here and for ever! My cordial love to all; and 
believe me, more than I can express, » 


Ever yours and Mr. L.’s, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR MADAM, Dawson Street, Oct. 9, 1817. 


I norep to have seen you this day. But the per- 
son who was to interrogate me, who had been in 
the south of Ireland, and returned only yesterday, 
chose to refresh himself this day at his country 
seat; and has, therefore, thought proper to defer 
his interview with me till to-morrow at eleven 
o'clock. I suppose an hour and a half will des- 
patch my examination (which must be all written 
down, and read over to me); but I am not sure. 
I therefore only say, that, at some hour to-morrow, 
if I am well, I expect to be with you. 

Adieu, till I see you. I earnestly trust to find 
you well. Give my love to , whom I hope 
also to find as I would wish her in every respect. 








* A gold repeater. 
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Providence has insulated me from common ties; 
as it were, to leave room for my being uncom- 
monly anxious about those whom the same Pro- 
vidence has brought within the circle of my affec- 
tions. What should I do on earth, if I had not 
these solicitudes? Therefore, my dear friend, for- 
give the follies into which I am thus now and then 
betrayed ; and remember, when I most need for- 
giveness, that I should appear more wise, if I were 
less cordially and entirely oF 
Yours ever, 


ALEX, KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


MY DEAR MADAM, Belleviie, Bray, Sept. 9, 1818. 


I nave long been wishing to bring myself before 
you: I was led to write to Mr. Wilberforce within 
these few days; and I could not but reflect that I 
owed my acquaintance with him to your kindness. 
I can truly say, that’ my conscience could not 
accuse me of ingratitude, either for that valuable 
kindness, or for the many other kindnesses which. 
I have experienced from you. But what is feeling, 
if it be not expressed? ‘ Shew me thy faith with- 
out thy works,” said that inspired moralist, whose 
epistle, I am ready to think, has never yet been 
appreciated in the degree which it deserves. Its 
excellence is so unlike that of the other episto- 
lary writings of the New Testament, that value 
for those (in itself impossible to be excessive) may, 
neyertheless, have diverted attention from beau- 
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ties, and depths, and heights, which differ ex- 
tremely from what we find in St. Paul, St. Peter, 
and St. John; and yet, in their own way, are 
transcendent. But see how I wander from my 
purpose; which is, to assure you once more—if 
you will have the goodness to receive my assur- 
ance,— that my long silence has not. been owing 
to the least abatement of regard. I never can 
cease to think of you with sincerest interest, and 
most. cordial attachment. And were it possible 
that forgetfulness of you (which is impossible) 
could steal upon me, my invaluable friend in this 
house would speedily remind me. of my duty, and 
make me ashamed of my coldness. But I trust 
you'll believe me when I tell you that our feelings 
respecting you are in unison; and that we should 
be sorry to yield to any of your numerous. friends 
in cordial desire and concern for your happiness. 
_. My first object in writing, therefore, is to ob- 
tain from, you, for Mrs. L.’s gratification,, as well 
as for my own, an account of your present, state 
of health. We shall.be happy to. know that this 
uncommonly fine summer has agreed with you;, 
and that you are not, at present, distressed with 
any of the complaints under which you have so 
often suffered. We beg, however, that, you may, 
‘use no effort in writing, should your doing so. be 
at all troublesome: a line or two will answer our 
chief purpose, if it tells us that you are pretty well, 
and that you still hold us in kind remembrance, 
But, having begun with this primary view, I 
feel an inclination to direct your attention to some- 
thing, which has set me on thinking, in a work 
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which, I believe, you once spoke of with approba- 
tion; I mean the British Review. 1 was greatly 
surprised to meet, in the last number (xxiii.), an 
opinion repeatedly given, that difference of judg- 
ment respecting the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
theatrical, and, of course, of all other fashionable 
amusements,—yea, and even respecting the strict- 
ness or laxity of observing the Sunday, — is of the 
same nature with differences between Calvinists 
and Anti-Calvinists. You will find the passages 
to which I refer, in the review of “ Cowper’s Letters 
to an Enquirer after Truth.” They occur in the 
94th, and are repeated in the 107th page. The 
words are few; but they are so explicit, as to put 
the meaning of the writer beyond all question: 
and, in my opinion, they are not more intelligible 
than they are portentous: for, if it be a matter 
of indifference, whether we be or be not “ con- 
formed to this world,’ what remains to be con- 
tended for, or how shall distinction be made, be- 
tween that world which lieth in the wicked one, 
and those who “ have escaped the pollutions that 
are in the world through lust ?” 

My habits of mind are as much settled as I 
have thought they could be, against all Calvinistic 
peculiarities. I conceive the Calvinistic system 
lamentably distorts the truth, and beclouds the 
loveliness of the Gospel; and especially of his 
doctrine, who, in explaining the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ for succeeding generations, laboured 
more abundantly than all the other Apostles. Yet 
I can well conceive that a man may be a Calvinist, 
and love God: nay, I conceive that no one can be 
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correctly a Calvinist (that is, an exact disciple of 
him whom you used to call “ Jean Chauvin”), 
without holding the essentials of vital religion. 
Irresistible grace implies efficacious grace; and 
efficacious grace I take to be the heart-pulse of 
the Gospel. In a serious Calvinist, then, I see 
one whom I have primd facie reason for supposing 
a serious Christian. But, can I make any such 
probable inference from relaxed notions respecting 
the observance of the Sunday, or the lawfulness 
of theatrical amusements? In either case, I con- 
fess, all I have read, and witnessed, and felt, would 
lead me (allowing for exempt cases of ignorance or 
prejudice) to a directly opposite conclusion. 

I myself, I acknowledge, am not friendly to an 
actual sabbatising of Sunday. I wish it to be ob- 
served, not so as to coerce, but so as to elevate; 
to be kept holy, in newness of spirit, rather than 
im the oldness of the letter. Whatever, therefore, 
tends to expand and ennoble the mind, whether it 
be directly religious, or, in a more general sense, 
“‘ true and venerable, just and pure, lovely, and of 
good report,” strikes me to come properly (if it 
come proportionably) within the employments or 
the recreations of Sunday. But, it is in St. Paul’s 
sense of all things being pure to the pure, that I 
say this. A fence must be drawn between Sunday 
and the world; between its businesses and the 
businesses of other common days, or piety will be 
shut out of human life. Some years before I had 
the happiness of knowing you, I quoted (in a pe- 
riodical publication) from one of your works this 
equally just and energetic remark :—“ Sunday is, 
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in some sort, the Palladium of religion: and, so 
long as it is retained, it is impossible that the city 
of our God should be overcome.” Perhaps I did 
not quote you verbatim. But I think I quoted 
from your “ Thoughts. on the Importance of the 
Manners of the Great.” eine) 

As to theatrical amusements, I have ever agreed 
with what is said.in your jpreface to your volume 
of tragedies, with the perusal of which you honour- 
ed me, when in manuscript: and, if I offered, any 
alterations, I am sure they were not meant to 
weaken its force, My sentiments are still the 
same; and, I doubt not, so are yours. In truth, 
I deem a departure from those principles, in per- 
sons professing to be religious, to be one of the 
most fatal solvents of all Christian temper and 
practice that infernal subtlety would contrive. | It 
is Protestant Jesuitism: the worst feature of which 
most finished engine that has yet appeared in ‘the 
mystery of iniquity,” was, the sophistical endeavour 
to reconcile.a life of worldly indulgence with the 
possession of substantial and saving religion. 

I must break off.. If you are able to write, do 
not delay to let Mrs. L. and. myself hear from 
you; for, in writing to the one, you will write to 
the other. Present my kindest regards to Mrs. 
Martha, who, I hope, has some alleviation. of her 
too usual pains. 

Adieu, my dear madam. 


Believe me‘ever your most affectionate and 
grateful Friend and Servant, 


ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO ~——~—. 
MY DEAREST ——_, ; Sunday, Nov. 15, 1818. 


I THANK you much’ for your comfortable note: I 
rejoice at your report of —— +.’ Your speculations 
on the baby’ are ‘the only ‘subject in which I ‘do 
not feel myself in as full agreement with you as : 
am accustomed to reckon upon. 

“You say, “I donot believe that all is ‘bad in 
Beas nature; but I cannot but béliéve that 
there is a great deal: and, what is more, I cannot 
help thinking,’when I look at ‘her ‘placid little 
face, that ‘man is born to rol Sa as ee ye 
fly. upward.’ ” " 

‘Now, my dear, though I do not nedarele and 
in all respects dissent from any of these positions; 
yet there is a sadness in this sketch of human 
fature’ which I donot think founded in’ the 
average of fact. Life is beset with troubles on thé 
right hand and on the left: and he who deviates 
ever so little from ‘the central path of wisdom and 
virtue, is sure to feel the effect of his ‘folly ; and, 
still more, of his ‘crime, if the ‘deviation be essen- 
tial. But how ‘few are there who suffer Pro- 
vidence to be uniformly indulgent to them! How 
few who do not force ‘over-ruling goodness to 
“ visit their transgressions with the rod, and their 
sin‘ with ‘scourges!”. Nay, where pious parents 
have, with the very breathing forth of their heart’s 
heart, committed their children to Divine guidance, 
and, we may piously believe, continued to offer 
the same petitions with still greater fervour, in 
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that nearer access which they have enjoyed in 
Paradise, there might be no way of answering 
their prayers but by suffering the Prodigal to fall 
into such distress as should be the means of bring- 
ing him to himself. It is, therefore, in one way 
or other, a general truth, that “man is born to 
trouble :” but I conceive it is not an universal 
truth. I humbly think that the gracious Parent 
of all delights in creating peace for his children, 
here as well as hereafter; and that the beautiful 
declaration in the Psalm, “ Great peace have they 
that love thy law,” has its outward as well as its 
inward completion. The words you quote are 
those of Eliphaz; and, for a qualification of them 
in favour of my idea, I refer you to the conclusion 
of the same chapter, where, without being con- 
scious of it, he seems to be the prophet of Job’s 
future prosperity. 

I respect the words of Eliphaz, because they 
occupy a place in the Divine volume, and also 
breathe that air of inspired poetry which marks 
the undeniably prophetic writings. But I rely 
much more implicitly on the words of St. Paul, 
that “ godliness has promise of the life that now 
is, as well as of that which is to come.” But it 
cannot have the former promise if it does not 
make a difference in the liability to sorrow. Un- 
fortunately, this comparative exemption from se- 
verer penalties has not, yet, made the assertion of 
Eliphaz become less generally true; because few, 
as yet, have chosen the more happy course: and, 
of those few, the far greater number have required 
frequent, and sometimes signal correction. But, I 
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am strongly persuaded that, where the choice of 
God for our portion is, at once, early and entire; 
where the. religious affection is so deep and in- 
fluential as to predominate over every other desire, 
and regulate the whole of life,—peace, in all its 
blessed forms, may be hoped for; and a provi- 
dential sunshine will make our path as delightful 
as it is secure. I rest this persuasion on various 
passages of Holy Scripture. And I cannot doubt, 
that, if we could examine individual life, it would 
be confirmed by experience. Thus, then, I ven- 
ture to qualify your scarcely fair conclusion from 
your baby’s “placid little face.” “From so serene 
a dawn, I think you might, rather, augur a tranquil 
day. And, if you take good care in training your 
little niece,—keeping yourself in that clear atmos- 
phere of mind and heart, in which, I trust, you 
have begun life,—which, I earnestly hope, you 
will never forfeit,—and which (Gf you never 
forfeit it) will, I am sure, never be materially over- 
cast,—I doubt not, what you see in your little 
favourite, and what you feel in yourself, will unite 
to afford evidence in support of all that I have 
been saying; namely, that, when the Divine 
blessing is uniformly and unreservedly pursued, 
our heavenly Father gives (like Caleb to his 
daughter, Judges, 1. 15) ue only “ the Upper 
but also “the nether springs.” 

And now, my child, as to your estimate of wil 
in human nature, I could wish you to distinguish 
between two things, which it is usual to confound 
under that general term; but which, in reality, are 
deeply different from each other: I mean, the 
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inherent disorder of mere animal nature, and the 
moral taint which is contracted as’ soon as that 
disorder is voluntarily yielded to by the rational 
mind. We are, in our material nature, mere ani- 
mals; and, ‘as such,'are liable to all the emotions 
which we perceive in the brute creation. What 
we should have been in this respect, if Adam and 
Eve had never transgressed, I know not. But, 
God haying’ seen good to continue a naturally 
diseased race, I think we are bound to conclude 
that the simple evil which is transmitted, as form- 
ing, in the actual state of things,'a feature of ‘the 
Divine economy, is of a very different character 
indeed’ from that pravity which’ grows out of 
perverse volition. It is in this latter that moral 
evil begins: and the animal ‘irregularity which 
precedes this volition (or, as in a delirium, is in- 
dependent of all volition) belongs to the class, not 
of moral, but of natural evil. 

‘Tam aware that a language apparently different 
from this 'is found in books of divinity : and, indeed, 
in what I respect more, the Catechism and Bap- 
tismal Service of our’ Church. ' But, I trust, ‘T 
deny nothing which those formularies mean’ to 
assert. I believe their concurrent import is, that 
man, as he is born into the world, must, neces- 
sarily, be the slave (and therefore the victim)’ of 
his brutal nature, if he be not spiritually attracted, 
and animated from above. To maintain the vital 
necessity of Divine Grace, and of making the 
incarnate Deity our support and defence against 
our frail'and disordered selves—the prop and ally 
of our awakened higher nature, against our deceit- 
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ful and rebellious lower nature—seems to have 
been the leading object in those statements of 
Catholic doctrine, to which, happily, the Church 
of England has adhered; and to this deep evan- 
gelic truth, I not only implicitly, but cordially 
subscribe. Still, however, when I consider this 
low state of man, in connexion with its divinely- 
proportioned remedy, and when I reflect that the 
human race was continued in such circumstances, 
obviously for the sole reason that the Eternal Son 
might be glorified, and ‘ Principalities and Powers 
in heavenly places” instructed and delighted through 
its recovery, I can no longer regard the disorder 
which God has allowed to be transmitted, as a 
matter of lamentation. I view it, much rather, as 
like the water which Elijah poured upon the sacri- 
fice, in order that the effect of the fire from heaven 
might be the more forcibly demonstrated. 

We owe entirely the knowledge of this mystery 
—at once so profound and so sublime-—to the 
Gospel revelation. But much, to elucidate it, may 
be collected by observation. From’ what you 
yourself know of human nature, could you venture 
to wish that the baby were much less self-willed, 
or much less liable to be annoyed? It would not 
suit your purpose hereafter, if it were all wax and 
no marble: and, whatever be its sensibilities, the 
more vivid they are, the more must their efforts 
to expand, and their yet wholly uncontrollable 
motions, disturb the little animal economy. You 
truly say (in substantial consonance with the doc- 
trine I maintain), that “as yet she cannot sin, be- 
cause she knows nothing.” But I wish you to take 
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even a more cheerful view; and to see, in those 
symptoms of firmness and sensibility, the promise 
of a marked and definite character ; which, though 
requiring more steady management, and more 
decisive principles, may attain a moral height, and 
fill a place in social life, which would be beyond 
the reach of minds that bring, as it were, a ready 
formed good temper into the world with them. 
Such, perhaps, do not offend; but neither do they 
improve. How can they? moral strength, in our 
dispensation, can only be gained by moral re- 
sistance. Consequently, the less need there is 
of moral resistance, the less growth of moral 
energy. 

Thus far, my dearest child, I have talked at 
large. Let me now, very shortly, apply these last 
remarks to yourself. You are not one of the soft 
waxen natures; you feel, sometimes, in yourself a 
little of what you speculate upon in the baby. 
But remember, there is nothing in you, naturally, 
which is not in you by providential intention, for 
the greater good. There is nothing which may 
not be regulated: I would add, which the omni- 
present Saviour (who is ever ready to approach us 
yet more nearly, and even to enter into us in the 
way of his own blessed appointment) will not in- 
fallibly enable us to regulate, if we wait on him with 
cordiality. And the more needful the regulation, 
the more deep will be the benefit and the comfort, 
when the grace of God has made our efforts with 
ourselves effectual. We shall be solidly remune- 
rated by the way, and deeply remunerated in the 
sequel. Even “the work of righteousness will 
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be peace;” but ‘its effect will be quietness and 
assurance for ever.” 

I think I was a far worse subject, naturally, 
than either baby, or yourself. But I cannot, now, 
wish that by having been more malleable, I 
should have less profound motives for gratitude. 

Adieu. 


Ever yours, 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO MRS. —-~. 


February 13, 1819. 


I wave often tneaeht that few things recorded in 
the sacred: Scripture are more remarkable than 
those words of St. Luke ;—* and being in an agony, 
he prayed more earnestly.” It appears, then, that 
even in our Lord himself, considered as a human 
being, there was room for devotional excitement ; 
and it would seem to have been with reference to 
this height of earnestness, that it is said in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, “ he was heard in that he 
feared.” Had our Lord’s mind alone been con- 
cerned, we may believe his fervour would have 
been as great at the first as it was at the last, 
But animal nature requires an impulse suited to 
itself. And as long as we inhabit houses of clay, 
the most upright motion of the mere mind will 
be comparatively defective. Therefore, at suitable 
times, afflictions are sent to spur the sluggishness 
of human nature, and to raise the inner man to 
that ardent importunity, which perhaps, according 
to the laws of our frame, may be as necessary to 
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capacitate us for the reception of higher spiritual 
blessings, as what they call a welding heat is neces- 
sary in order to two sa of iron being hammered 
into one. 

In this instance, we might most reasonably say, 
“ It is enough for the siete that he be as his 
master.” If he, in a natural way, was not above 
the want of a. stimulant, how deeply must we 
require it! Yet it is also true that His sufferings, 
as Captain of our salvation, have reduced to a 
comparative nothing the painful discipline indis- 
pensable to our well-being. In him, the Christian 
graces were, as if, in the first instance, to be pre- 
pared and substantiated, in order that from him, 
as from a fountain-head, they might be communi- 
cated to all who in successive ages should be made 
members of his mystical body. In order to our 
fully receiving such communications, it may, in the 
nature of things, be necessary that we should, in 
some small degree, participate in what our Re- 
deemer felt, while he was, as it were, preparing 
those graces. But, certainly, it is in a small de- 
gree: and no doubt even that degree apportioned 
to the strength, or rather to the exigence, of the 
party; that is, no more suffering allotted than 
is, on the whole, necessary for the beneficial pur- 
pose ; for «* He doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve 
the children of men.’ 

But, there is even a less mysterious reason for 
this Divine process: it is only in a certain degree of 
affliction that some of the most valuable, I would 
say, even the most delicate and endearing, pro- 
visions of eyangelic aid can be adequately appre- 
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ciated or felt. The mild brilliancy of the stars 
is invisible while the sun is above the horizon. 
It was only in the night that the Psalmist could 
have conceived that beautiful thought, — “ When 
I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and stars which thou hast ordained: 
what is man that thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man that thou visitest him?” Similarly, 
while in the most innocent way we are rich and 
increased in goods, and have need of nothing; 
however sincerely even then “ we may set God 
always before us,” the feeling of our depen- 
dence for inward support and consolation cannot 
be so vivid as when we sensibly feel that nothing 
but God’s gracious-influence can make our state 
supportable. As then, on the whole, we cannot 
question but that every pain which we are made 
to suffer, with this merciful view, is substantially 
profitable; so I doubt not, but we may conclude 
the amount of absolute pleasure to be far greater, 
in this way, than it could be in any other. There 
is certainly no sensible delight in this world equal 
to what is felt when the mysterious magnetism of 
Divine things consciously attracts and fixes the 
heart: the. state of things, therefore, in which 
the heart is most capable of being thus attracted 
and fixed, must be that also which ih of the 
highest possible enjoyment. 

We are always weak, and we are occasionally af: 
fisted: : to help our weakness we need grace ; to as- 
suage our affliction we need consolation. Insome 
respects, however, this is very like a distinction with- 
out a difference ; for weakness is affliction, and grace 
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is consolation. But the truth is, that we do not feel 
our purely spiritual necessities sufficiently, when 
we are sensible of no other necessities; therefore, 
to teach even St. Paul the full value of Divine 
grace, there was given to him (given, as if it were 
a blessing) a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of 
Satan, to buffet him. And, when he repeatedly 
asked for deliverance, he was, at length, told that 
this affliction was, as it were, a dark ground, without 
which the Divine Redeemer’s influence could not — 
manifest its brightness; a contrast, without which 
dull human nature could not perfectly relish the 
blessing, however intrinsically excellent. 
Accordingly, St. Paul adds, from his own feeling, 
his cordial testimony to the fitness of the arrange- 
ment. “ Most gladly, therefore, will-I glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest 
upon me; for when I am weak, then am I strong.” 
I will not weaken these words by attempting any 
paraphrase. They say all I have been attempting 
to say, with a force that no words could heighten. 


FROM THE SAME TO a. 





MY DEAR 7 Dawson Street, April 8, 1819. 





. 7 * T cannot say I have grown much 
better; but I do not despond. I trust Providence, 
and endeavour to exercise patience. I thank God, 
that, after all, I have very little to bear. 

Last night I read the first eighteen verses of 
the tenth chapter of St. John, just before I went 
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to bed. I was struck with the thought which 
occurred, that this portion contained almost the 
only parable which St. John records: and that, 
of all parables which are recorded, this is the 
fullest of gentleness, amiability, and consolation. 
It gives a compendious view of spiritual Christ- 
ianity ; the deepest, the solidest, the sweetest, the 
serenest, the surest, the most comprehensive that 
could be conveyed in words. ‘There is a beautiful 
idea in the beginning of Leighton’s fifteenth lec- 
ture, —of nature’s being fitted beforehand for the 
elucidation of Divine truth. This semblance of 
a shepherd and his sheep is strongly in favour 
of such a supposition. It ought to be felt, that 
our Redeemer himself was the best explainer of 
his own dispensation. But, if so, of how many 
dogmatical thorns, of how much superficial theory, 
does this Divine representation divest our religion ! 
How inward and vital, on the other hand, as op- 
posed to what is cold, compromising, and worldly ! 
What our Lord says elsewhere, applies infinitely 
here; “ The words which I speak unto you, they 
are spirit, and they are life.” Nothing could be 
more simple, yet nothing more sublime. Accord- 
ing to this infallible standard, Christianity is, essen- 
tially, the discipleship of the heart, met by a pre- 
sence and communication as divinely suited to this 
inward connexion, as the visible presence and ex- 
ternal communications of our blessed Lord were 
proportioned to the outward discipleship of his fol- 
lowers during his ministry on earth. Nothing less 
than this is taught us in this passage; and nothing 
more need have been taught: for this deepens 
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into every thing, branches out into every thing, 
rises into every thing, and comprehends every 
thing which our state in this lower world can 
possibly require. It has the promise of the life 
which now is, and of that which is to come. And 
what deep, what strict, what extensive, what infi- 
nitely comprehensive morality (inward and out- 
ward) does it enjoin? But I must stop. Mr. 
is come in; and I must only tell you that, with 
love to all, 





I am ever yours, 





FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY. DEAREST, April 15, 1819. 


You may think me negligent about what you 
mentioned: but an attack of sickness has disabled 
me from writing; and still so hangs upon me, that 
I can only say a very few words. 

You'll observe that the point brought: before 
our Lord was not moral, but judicial. The 
question was not, whether the woman had com- 
mitted a heimous sin? but, whether she should be 
put to death? They who brought her, seem to 
have hoped that our Lord would either invade the 
judicial office, by condemning her, or contradict 
the Mosaic law, by interfering to save her from 
punishment. . Our Lord, with the wisdom which 
ever appeared in him, avoided the dilemma; and 
completely embarrassed those who wished to entrap 
him. They went away, and left the woman stand- 
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ing in the midst, Then it is that he asks the 
question, “‘ Hath no man condemned thee?” that 
is, clearly, did any judicial sentence pass upon you? 
She answers in the negative. Our Lord then 
says, ‘“* Neither do I condemn thee;” meaning, 
simply, neither do I think it right to do what 
your accusers have left undone; they have suf- 
fered you to escape, and I will not interfere to Sak 
vent it. 

This, yowll observe, was in strict consistency 
with our Lord’s conduct on other analogous occa- 
sions. ‘“ Man,” says He to the dissatisfied brother, 
“ who made me a judge, or a divider over you?” 
It seems to have essentially belonged to our Lord’s 
mission, not to act judicially in any respect. “I 
am come,” says he, “ not to judge the world, but 
to save the world.” His business was exclusively 
moral, not judicial. Hereafter, he was to come as 
ajudge. As incarnate, and a sojourner on earth, 
he was to perform the office not of a judge, but of 
a Saviour. He, therefore, in the case of the 
woman, confines himself to the gracious purpose 
for which he had become man. But he does this 
in such a manner, as to put the moral bearing of 
the case out of all possibility of doubt: for, to his 
words of mercy, he adds those of weiphiiest ad- 
monition—‘“‘ Go, and sin no more.’ 

_ Here our Lord guards his leniency against the 
slightest shadow of misconception. He tells her 
she had sinned; and this was to say every thing. 
David’s confession (which afterward expressed itself 
at large in the 51st Psalm) was confined, in the 
first instance, to these strong words: “ I] have, 
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sinned against the Lord.” Full as his heart at the 
moment was, this simple acknowledgment did jus- 
tice to his feeling. In truth, the term sin, in Holy 
Scripture, is replete with meaning. It is the 
opposite, the contradictory, to God’s pure and 
perfect nature: and, therefore, if not subdued 
and expelled, the pledge of endless misery to its 
victim. ‘ Sin no more” was, therefore, at once 
the deepest accusation, and the most awful warn- 
ing. It was to tell her that she had done infinitely 
more than expose herself to the being stoned to 
death; that she had exposed herself to the infi- 
nitely more dreadful judgment of God; but that 
she had now further time of trial; on her use of 
which must depend whether her present escape 
“would be a gain or an aggravation. 

It is probable (indeed morally certain) that our 
Lord saw something in the woman’s heart, fitted to 
receive his admonition. Wherever this was the 
case, we find him speaking gently to the most 
flagrant sinners. For example, to the woman at 
the well of Samaria, whose immoral conduct he 
circumstantially presents to her; and yet, without 
adding one epithet of blame. In like manner, to 
the woman who stood behind him in Simon’s 
house: her cause he pleads with the Pharisee who 
would have had him repel her. Lord Bacon 
excellently observes, that our Lord, knowing 
men’s thoughts, answered their thoughts rather 
than their words. And that, for want of keeping 
this fact in view, we may often overlook the true 
point of what our Lord says. This remark is 
applicable to such instances as those now referred 
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to: and not least, I presume, to the particular 
instance which you have brought before me. 

The calmness of our Lord’s manner may pre- 
vent our perceiving the depth and force of his 
expressions. Besides, coming as a deliverer and 
moral physician, he speaks of sin as a calamity, 
rather than as a crime. He was about to evince 
the evil.of it, by sacrificing himself for its extirpa- 
tion. Denouncements, therefore, would have been 
superfluous, when he was on the point of giving 
the most awful proof of its malignity which could 
be offered to the mind or heart of intelligent 
beings. In dying on the cross, our blessed Lord 
made himself an antidote for the poison of sin. 
And he evidently did so, because the depth of 
the evil required, and its tremendous magnitude 
warranted, such a remedy; namely, that Deity 
should, by incarnation, humiliation, and inexpressi- 
ble suffering (as far as that was possible), modify 
itself into a medicine for man’s morally diseased 
nature. 

_ Any possible wrong inference, therefore, from 
the gentleness of our Lord’s words, is infinitely pre- 
cluded by the import of this last great act. The 
influence of this act, he himself describes as fire : 
“Tam come to send fire upon the earth.” And, 
doubtless, fire is not more naturally fitted to con- 
sume inflammable matter, than our Redeemer’s 
‘death, impressed upon the heart by the Holy 
Spirit, is divinely fitted to consume the. inward 
elements of moral evil. What we are to be brought 
to by this mysterious process, he himself has dis- 
tinctly delineated in his Sermon on the Mount ; 
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the principles of which must be our standard for 
explaining what he has said elsewhere, in more 
general terms, respecting sin or duty. 

The term fire, however, leads me to observe 
that there is a first fire, and a final fire; the one 
remedial, the other destructive. By the remedial 
fire which our Saviour came to kindle, we may, if 
we will, have our corruptions burned out. If we 
resist or despise this overture of mercy, we iden- 
tify ourselves with our corruptions, and become fit 
fuel for that last fire, in which (St. Paul tells us) 
he who was once the meek and gracious Saviour, 
will be revealed from heaven to take vengeance on 
them who had spurned at his redeeming goodness. 

I have now, to the best of my power, answered. 
your first question. To your second, I must reply, 
that, in my judgment, ecstasies at a dying hour are 
a very precarious evidence of preparation for future: 
happiness. 

This subject would admit of being much. en- 
larged upon. It might be shewn, from the nature 
of the human mind, that ecstasies may be produced 
by fallacious means, and on the most deceptious 
grounds. Folly and vice have had their martyrs, 
who have often shewn fortitude worthy of a better 
cause: and it is not impossible, that instances of 
this nature may have sometimes risen to ecstasy. 
Enthusiasm, assisted by opium, I believe used: 
often to make Turkish soldiers ecstatic on the field 
of battle. In short, I have read enough to satisfy 
me that nothing but moral love of the moral God 
is a test of rectitude, or a pledge of safety. They 
who rejoice in a persuasion that pardon of sins, or 
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certainty of future bliss, has been made known to 
them by some Divine communication, though in 
this instance mistaken, may still have that moral 
love of which I speak; and, if so, a mixture of 
erroneous delight will not affect their more solid 
ground of hope. But I think the sure bottom is 
much better seen through the still water. True 
religious joy is — 





** A sacred and homefelt delight, 
A sober certainty of waking bliss.” 


To feel this, is the privilege ofthe dying Christian : 
and it ought to be his daily care to provide this 
cordial for his last hour. But, Iam sure, this happy 
state of mind can only arise from conscious ascend- 
ency of Divine love in the heart; which, by 
having conquered the world,-the flesh, and the 
devil, demonstrates whence it has come, and 
whither it must return. He only, in a word, who 
has found God his refuge from the power of sin, 
can be sure that God is his support against the fear 
of death. . 


Ever yours, 





A. K. 
“ “FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
$y Dawson Street, 
_ MY DEAR 5 Nov. 25, 1820, neat 8 aielodle 





I wit thank for her kind letter, through you. 
Till this moment I was not sure I should have the 
power; for, since breakfast, I have had, with little 
respite, one visitant after another. : * 
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Do you remember shewing me a passage on 
Sunday, in the volume of Singlin, which I had 
handed to you, and asking me if I did not disagree 
with what you pointed out? I was wishing after- 
ward to give a more distinct answer than you then 
had from me. The words are, “ Cette concupis- 
cence avec laquelle nous sommes nés, est telle- 
ment entrée dans notre nature, que lame ne sera 
jamais entiérement dégagée de ses liens, jusqu’a ce 
quvelle le soit des liens du corps.” Now, if I rightly 
understand these words, I confess my expectations 
are brighter. I am not sure that we have any 
right to expect a total extinction of all which 
Roman Catholic theologists include under the 
term concupiscence. I think that it existed, ac- 
cording to their sense, in some degree, in Adam 
before the fall; for, had there been nothing in- 
ordinate to be called up by temptation, how could 
he have been tempted? Liability, therefore, to be 
tempted, I conceive inseparable, not only from 
fallen human nature, but from human nature in 
itself, until “ this mortal shall have put on im- 
mortality.” And, consequently, I must grant that 
movements of what those Divines would possibly 
call concupiscence may be felt, on trying occasions, 
even by advanced Christians, during life. But, 
then, I doubt if this is more than to allow that 
advanced Christians may still be tempted. 

There is, however, something more in that 
passage: the words are “‘ de ses liens.” This ex- 
pression conveys more than the idea of something 
just felt, instantly resisted, and substantially put 
down. It supposes a degree of bondage ; that. is, — 
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of inability to resist, instantly and effectually. This 
I cannot admit, because such a state would neither 
accord with St. John’s “ perfect love,” which 
“ casteth out fear;” nor with the assertion of the 
same Apostle, not merely of mature, but, also, of 
thoroughly faithful Christians: ‘‘ He keepeth him- 
self so that the wicked one toucheth him not.” 

Roman Catholic writers are often highly edi- 
fying, from the degree in which they have studied 
the interior: so far, therefore, as the substance of 
piety is concerned, they are scarcely to be excelled. 
But the true maturity of religion, as described in 
the Gospel, implies a mental strength and liberty, 
not likely to be attained by those who, on principle, 
wear fetters. If they “ of full age” are such as 
have their csobnryesm exercised by use, to “ discern 
both good and evil,’—to attain this state they must 
have taken that apposite advice of the same Apostle: 
“« Be not children in understanding ; in wickedness 
be ye children; but in understanding be ye men.” 
How far a Roman Catholic could, consistently, take 
this advice, may be seen by the following sentiment 
of one of the most enlightened Roman Catholics of 
his day—or of any day. “ II faut étre enfant, c’est- 
a-dire, humble, simple, et point raisonneur, pour 
entrer dans le royaume de Dieu. A la bonne 
heure qu’on raisonne tant que l’on voudra sur des 
matiéres qui ne regardent pas la religion; pourvu 
qu’on le fasse sans vanité et sans curiosité. Mais, 
pour ce qui regarde la foi, et la discipline de toute 
lEglise, al n’y a qua obeir.” 

Whatever requires wise exercise of mind, must, 
I conceive, be greatly impeded by this systematic 
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subjugation of mind. I, therefore, deem the best 
Roman Catholic divines to be but poor authorities 
respecting the limit of religious attainment; though, 
even by them, lofty views may sometimes be caught. 
Intellectual error, in honest subjects, is often at- 
tended with a happy inconsistency. They (I mean 
Roman Catholic writers) often speak truth, there- 
fore, in spite of their great theological master, St. 
Augustin. And even St. Augustin, at times, spoke 
high truths in spite of himself. Our English diyines 
had nothing, comparatively, to trammel them; and, 
consequently, are, in this high respect, surer guides. 
Herbert, singly, is, on this point, to me, better 
authority than the whole Roman Catholic church. 
Z maintain nothing but what he maintained from 
his own experience. May you and I, and those we 
both love, feel like him! I desire no more. 


Ever yours, 
A. K. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE REV. DR. WOODWARD. 
MY DEAR DOCTOR, Bellevie, Delgany, Nov. 27, 1821. 


I woutp fain give you satisfaction on the point you 
propound to me; but I apprehend your brother’s 
doubt respecting my ways of thinking would not 
be removed by any thing I could say. 

In my mind, the thane of the Gospel rie 
be considered all together, in order to the correct 
understanding of any one feature. Except this 
method be seriously and dispassionately pursued, 
there can be no hope of any proposition, or of any 
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doubt, being brought to a fair trial. I think, how- 
ever, I see a great unwillingness to resort to the 
“ lively oracles” (notwithstanding the unexampled 
zeal to disperse them); and, for this reason, were 
I ever so elaborately to explain my views of 
evangelic truth, I could not expect to obtain even 
a patient hearing. 

You yourself shall know, hdeeaceh a little of 
what I think; and you may keep it to yourself, or 
otherwise, as you think proper. 

I have never asserted that the whole of our 
redemption effected by our Lord Jesus Christ was 
confined to what is wrought in us through the 
power of the Holy Ghost. There might have 
been an indispensable necessity for grounds which 
could not be questioned, whereon to reconcile the 
indulgence shewn to fallen man, with the regularity 
of God’s general government. It should seem, 
also, that something like a general subjugation of 
this earth to Satan, as well as a particular and 
practical thraldom of human nature to moral evil, 
followed from the first offence. I conceive, there- 
fore, that our blessed Saviour so accomplished his 
great errand to earth, as effectually to remove 
those preliminary difficulties at the same time, and 
by the same course of acting and suffering, which 
was necessary to make him a spiritual Saviour, the 
true antitype of the serpent in the wilderness. 

I might stop here if I merely wished to give a 
quieting answer. But I confess I do not wish to 
be thought to say more than I mean; and, there- 
fore, I think it right to make two observations, in 
addition to what I have just stated. 

VOL, IY. BB 
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First, I do not find in Holy Scripture that it: 
was by suffering punishment in man’s stead, that 
mercy to man was harmonised with the general 
government of God. The expressions on which 
this theory is founded, do not seem to me un- 
equivocally to sustain it. That there is a rhetorical 
sense in which this language might be used with. 
safety, I do not deny; and I will not assert that 
an instance of this kind nowhere occurs in Scrip- 
ture. The terms used in the 53d chapter of Isaiah, 
are the strongest in this way; yet one of them, 
certainly not the weakest (“ surely he hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows”), is applied by 
St. Matthew to our Saviour’s healing diseases and 
casting out devils. The question is, whether those 
expressions of Isaiah, especially as explained in 
the New Testament, have not a meaning of a 
much deeper and nobler kind, than that usually 
ascribed to them? Let, for example, a forensic 
theologist give, on his principles, a fair inter- 
pretation of the words, “ With his stripes we are 
healed.” Is there not in the term “ healed,” a 
specific image which must mean more, or rather, 
I would say, something else, than that on which 
he lays stress ? . 

But what weighs with me most is, that St. Paul 
expresses himself in the 24th verse of the first chap- 
ter of Colossians, in a manner which I conceive he 
would not have done, had he considered our 
Redeemer’s sufferings as punishment borne in the 
stead of guilty man. Just turn to the passage in 
the Greek Testament, and observe how he uses 
the very language respecting his own sufferings, 
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which is supposed, to express the vicarious import 
of our Redeemer’s sufferings. St. Paul says, 
“And now I rejoice in radjuwura jov date suav.” 
Every word is the same; and therefore the sup- 

posed conclusiveness of this language, when ap- 
plied to our Saviour, cannot be admitted. But 
St. Paul goes yet farther, and tells the Colossians 
that he was filling up the voreequara rav Orirbewy rod 
Xeorod vrie rod cwmaros adrod. Is it conceivable 
that St. Paul could have thus deliberately assimi- 
lated his sufferings to those of our Lord, and 
represented himself in a secondary and subordinate 
Way, continuing the same sort of self-sacrifice 
which had been accomplished by his Master, if he 
had contemplated the sufferings of his Master as 
the discharge in kind of man’s penal obligation ? 
Could he have thought of imitating or following 
up a proceeding so exclusively appropriate, and so 
self-evidently incommunicable? I cannot stop to 
inquire what might have been the actual views 
of the Apostle: I content myself with asking, 
Will his words accord with the views of popular 
theology ? 

I believe, for my own part, that what was, in 
the first instance, done for mankind by our 
Saviour’s sacrifice, was effected by its transcend- 
ent merit. In doing what was indispensable for 
the spiritual salvation of man, he did, also, what - 
was meritoriously available to remove every difli- 
culty in the invisible world. When such a Being 
interposed in such a manner, every intelligence 
throughout the universe must have felt that it was 
wise and right to spare the first offenders, and to 
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bear, through successive ages, with their sinful 
offspring, in order to their being the subject of so 
stupendous a work of mercy. ° 

While, therefore, I most readily admit that the 
sacrifice of Christ was, like the typical sacrifices of 
the law, expiatory, as well as purificatory, I con- 
ceive its ineffable value accounts as rationally for 
the one effect, as its intrinsic and inexhaustible 
virtue has been proved experimentally, through all 
ages of the Church, in the other effect. I will, 
however, enlarge on this point no farther, but 
simply express a wish that the two views be 
tried by what is said respecting our Saviour’s 
death, in the four Gospels; and that the view 
be preferred which agrees best with that standard. 
I refer to the Gospels, because they relate the 
transaction: but I am quite in as little fear pic 3 
the Epistles. 

My second observation is, that the view I have 
given does not necessarily affect the doctrine of 
the atonement; because it remains to be proved 
what the true Scripture doctrine of the atonement 
is. I suspect that on this point Holy Scripture 
has been searched for what would support, rather 
than for what would inform. It is my wish simply 
to follow its guidance; and, comparing what is 
said of the typical atonement in the 16th of Le- 
viticus, with the application of that type to what 
has been done by the great High Priest, in the 
ninth and tenth chapters of the Hebrews, I cannot 
hesitate in concluding that the /Aasucs of the 
Gospel is, primarily and essentially, a purificatory 
provision ; at the same time unquestionably including 
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a release of those who are purified, from all penal 
liabilities previously contracted. Giving myself, as 
well as I can, without prepossession, to the pas- 
sages I have named, I seem to myself to be led to 
the above conclusion, by as plain declarations in 
the Old Testament, and as clear a series of ob- 
servations in the New Testament, as_could be 
expressed in human language. I will not attempt 
to go into an examination of the portions of Holy 
Scripture to which I refer. I merely desire any 
candid person to read them for himself; and see 
whether the primary purpose of the typical atone- 
ment was not to “cleanse” and to “hallow” the 
holy places and things “from the uncleanness of 
the children of Israel” (Levit. xvi. 19); and, also, 
whether similarly, the primary purpose of the 

great Antitype was not to purge the worshippers, 
so as that they should have no more “conscience . 
of sin” (Heb. x. 2.), to “sanctify” us, by “the 
taking away of sin” (ver. 4, 10, 11); yea, and by 
the “one offering to perfect for ever them that 
are sanctified.” 

From this great purpose, however, I do not 
mean to separate the blessing of forgiveness. The 
“having such an High Priest over the house of 
God,” is adduced for our encouragement to seek 
“mercy,” as well as “grace to help us in time 
of need.” But though this necessary assurance is - 
never lost sight of, it is not the thing dwelt upon ; 
and, we may dare to suppose, for this plain reason, 
because itis included in the other. As the majus 
contains the minus, so to be “ purged by the blood 
of Christ from dead works to serve the living 
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God,” is, by necessary implication, to be forgiven 
in the truest sense; nor can we know that we are 
forgiven in any sense, except so far as we possess 
this one infallible evidence of God’s kindness to- 
ward us. 

It is, however, a remarkable circumstance, that, 
in the type, the purification is first made, and then 
the removal of penal liabilities is symbolically 
represented by the living goat carrying off the sins 
of the people into a land not inhabited. My per- 
suasion is, that this latter figure represents what is 
done by the living Saviour for all who participate 
im the purifying effects of his death. For this 
instruction two typical representations were neces- 
sary; one corresponding to the dying, the other 
to the risen, Saviour; and St. Paul has accordingly 
said, “if, when we were enemies” (that is, as he 
expresses it, Coloss. i. 21, enemies in our mind by 
wicked works), “we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by his life.” 

If I am intelligible thus far I shall be glad; 
. and, perhaps, I have sufficiently explained myself. 
But the last text I have quoted leads me to 
observe, that the view which I have stated implies, 
consequentially, a very different mode of under- 
standing St. Paul’s Epistles from that which has 
been popular in what is called the religious world. 
I suppose no text is more relied upon, as support- 
ing the modern theories, than that which I have 
just quoted (Rom. v. 10). Yet, on comparing this 
text with the equivalent text in Colossians, an- 
other interpretation becomes indispensable ; for, in 
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the latter text, there is strictly the same position 
of being “reconciled in the body of his flesh 
through death.” But who are they that are recon- 
ciled? Why, they who had been alienated and 
enemies in their mind “through wicked works.” 
Surely, to reconcile the alienated and the hostile, 
through wicked works, is to remove that alien- 
ation, and to subdue that hostility of mind. It 
was, therefore, we who were to be reconciled to 
God; and we are taught, in both passages, that 
there is a virtue in the death of the Redeemer 
adequate thus to pone: and conquer the hu- 
man heart. 

I freely confess that I consider the misinter- 
pretation of these and similar passages to be the 
parent error of the modern religious world. To 
suppose, for instance, that to “ save from sins” is 
not to save from sins, but from the penal con- 
sequences of sins, and that to “cleanse from all 
- sin” is not to cleanse from all sin, but from the 
imputation or the punishment of sin, is, in my 
opinion, a dangerous departure from the simplicity 
of Holy Scripture. I am aware that they think 
that these blessings are, in a certain degree, con- 
sequentially provided for: but man cannot safely 
make that consequential, which the Divine word 
has made primary. \ Besides, how can they, on any 
rational ground, divide, even in theory, the for- 
giveness of sin from the subjugation of sin? On 
this principle alone Iam willing to rest my argu- 
ment. To forgive, is to remove the penalty ; and 
the worst penalty of sin is the reigning power of 
sin. This, in itself, constitutes a hell in the 
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breast ; and, pregnant as it is with enmity to God, 
it grows up, by degrees, into the hell of hell. 
The power of sin ineradicably fixed in the soul, 
is, in truth; the worm that never dieth; and full- 
grown enmity to God is, in the highest sense, the 
fire that never shall be quenched. To suppose 
there were any thing worse in hell than enmity to 
God, would be to suppose that there were some- 
thing better in heaven than the love of God. 
But all the laws of nature require that the su- 
preme good and the supreme evil should corre- 
spond to each other; and that, therefore, as the 
enjoyment of the supreme good is the heaven of 
heaven, so malignant aversion to that good must 
be the hell of hell. 

I cannot, therefore, understand what the bless- 
ing is, the distinct attainment of which is so much 
pressed, and the hope of which is made matter 
of so much joy. I do not seem to myself any 
where to find such a blessing held forth in the 
sacred word; and I am well assured it was not 
thought of in the early ages of the Christian 
Church. They who died for the faith, gloried 
in the Redeemer as an inward and spiritual Sa- 
viour. In this, they placed the efficacy of his 
death, and the virtue of his blood; nor, by the 
Calvinistic Milner’s honest confession, was the 
notion of forensic justification taught by any writer 
previous to the Reformation. 

In vital matters I am content to understand 
the Scriptures as they were understood by the 
ancient Christians. Where I see the most ex- 
alted piety, I am ready to conclude that there was 
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the purest faith. But, besides this, I soberly think 
they have the connected, untortured, text of Scrip- 
ture on their side; and, so thinking, I am content 
to be singular in my own day, when I feel myself 
in unison with fifteen centuries. 

I have said enough; and I should not have 
said one word, had you not desired to have a 
statement of my sentiments. I only add—take 
_ them altogether ; what I have said first, with what 
I have said last. 

I have written the latter part of this letter 
very much without taxing my eyes; one of which 
is so weak at present as to disable me wholly from 
reading. I beg my kind regards to Mrs. W. 


Z I am, my dear Doctor, 
With every kind and cordial wish, yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


Nov. 29, 1821. 

P.S.— It may, perhaps, be thought that I have 
conceded enough, in the above letter, to justify 
those who differ from me in dwelling, as they do, 
upon what our Redeemer has done for us. But 
this would be greatly to misunderstand me. I 
humbly conceive that this part of the Divine 
scheme has been done so perfectly, that nothing 
remains to be added to it by our thoughts; and 
that all which remains is, that we act upon it. 
_correspondently to the gracious purpose with 
which it was done; which, certainly, was not that 
we should draw direct confidence for ourselves 
from this general blessing, but that we should 
solicit and obtain from the mercy of God that 
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internal grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, to the 
saving operation of which, on our minds and hearts, 
every thing else is but preliminary. ‘‘ He gave 
himself for us, to redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify to himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” 

If any one should doubt whether, on his asking 
for grace, he will be heard; or whether, on his 
returning, like the prodigal son, from a far coun- 
try, he will be received to mercy; doubtless, what 
our Lord has done in the first instance, is the true 
answer to all such apprehensions. But all solid 
and appropriate comfort must be derived from the 
conscious efficacy of Divine grace on our hearts. 
When God condescends to work in us the good 
pleasure of his goodness, then we know he has 
forgiven us our past sins; and to derive this con- 
fidence from any other kind of assurance, is to run 
the hazard of most fatal delusion. 

It is strange that modern theologists do not 
more perceive that the prevalent idea in the 
Gospel is the Kingdom of God. In this single 
expression we learn our great business, namely, to 
have this kingdom established within us. | Till this 
be effected, to take comfort in any thing else, is 
delusion; except, merely, the comfort necessary 
to encourage our unremitting pursuit. So far as 
this blessing is really conferred upon us, we may 
have “ rejoicing in ourselves, and not in another.” 
This is the plain language of Scripture. St. Paul’s 
expression is—‘ Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 
This is the language of the Catholic Church, in 
every age and nation; and sure I am that it is 
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only in proportion as this one great object is urged, 
simply, purely, experimentally, and wisely, that 
real benefit will be done to immortal souls. Here- 
in, truly and undelusively, consist “ the glad tidings 
of great joy, which” were to “be to all nations ;” 
and hence only, I am persuaded, can ever arise, 
“Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, and 
good will towards. men.” 





FROM THE SAME TO 





MY DEAR ‘ April 11, 1822. 





I was glad to receive your note; and _ pleased, 
under the circumstances, that it was short. Your 
account of gives me heartfelt pleasure, and 
your little postscript was very gratifying. 

I must say there is nothing of the kind I more 
wish for you, than close intimacy with the Greek 
Testament. The Scotch novelist says of the Bible, 





‘¢ Within this Sacred Volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries.” 


And I would say, that in the Greek Testament is 
the treasure of treasures. Precise words are, in 
any case, of high value. There is a charm as well 
as-a satisfaction in them, which makes felicity, in 
this respect, have all the effect of eloquence. “A 
word spoken in season,” says Solomon, “ how good 
is it!” He means this ina very different sense ; 
_but the remark is true of every individual word 
which perfectly performs, at once, its single and 
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its relative duty; is luminous itself, and both gives 
and receives light by virtue of happy juxtaposition. 

If this remark be just, it holds good in no 
instance so much as in the Greek Testament. In 
my judgment, this wonderful book is a permanent 
philological, as well as moral miracle; and, while 
to feel its moral force, so as to be moulded thereby, 
is anticipated heaven,—a paradise incomparably 
superior to that which Adam lost,—its philological 
and philosophical excellences are, I venture to 
assert, the richest entertainment, as well as the 
happiest occupation, that can engage the mental 
aisbyois Of mortal man. 

I go on pretty well, and went this day to the 
Association, but in a chair. But I must stop; for, 
though I meant to have given you more, Dean 
Graves came in and sat till the moment of dinner; 
and hence my purposed time of writing has been 
materially abridged. 


Ever yours, 
A. K. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR 





? April 19, 1822. 


I meant to have written to you yesterday; but 
found it impracticable. And, were I accustomed 
to give you nothing but news, I need not write to 
day; as you will have already known, through 
a far better medium, every thing I could tell you. 

But I have some matter for a letter to you, 
notwithstanding. The more so at present, as I 
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had not room to say all I intended, respecting the . 
stanza from the Gospel of St. John. 

Nothing needed more to be put past doubt 
than what kind of freedom our Lord meant: for 
it might be said that it was freedom from the 
sense of guilt and condemnation, in the way in 
which doctrinal theologists understand those terms. 
But our Saviour’s answer to the Jews, who were 
indignant at his supposing them not already free 
(which was foolish, on their own principles, they 
being then in actual subjugation to the Romans), 
puts his profound meaning out of question. “’Awjjy, 
Coen, Aaya UNIV, Ors TUS 0 ToIMY THY KwaeTiay, OODAOS tors 
TIS awaertas.” It follows, by inevitable conse- 
quence, that it is moral liberty of which our Lord 
supremely speaks; though, from what he goes on 
to say after the last quoted words, he may have 
meant (indeed, I think he did mean) to include 
the peculiar liberty of the Christian dispensation, 
as opposed to Jewish bondage. 

It follows, then, infallibly, that the character, 
6 roay rv cmoeriavy, has passed away in him whom 
“the truth makes free.” Because zag 6 rosy ray 
awugrian tors Oodrds rI¢ amaerias. Doubtless there 
is a sense in which this effect is produced in every 
one who becomes a “ disciple indeed.” From the 
very time of his becoming such, sins, which would 
dissolve his tie with his Master, must necessarily 
cease. Yet, evidently, a farther enfranchisement 
remains to be aspired to; which, it appears, must 
be attained by degree and progress, because that 
knowledge of truth which is to work the effect, is 
itself gradual and progressive. 
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The freedom, then, of which our Lord speaks, 
is not that lower kind of liberation which is im- 
plied in the very essence of the state of grace ; for 
this is effected by grace itself, by that spiritually 
animating influence of which St. John speaks, when 
he says, é% rod rAnedwuros abrod nusis revres eAcComen, 
zal yaew ari yeeros, after having, a little before, 
declared our Lord to be rajens ydesrog nal urndeius 
and, accordingly, St. John speaks of the reception 
of grace only ; as if to intimate that the fulness of 
truth was to be participated in, in another way, 
and by an after process. But the freedom con- 
templated by our Lord seems rather to be the full- 
grown blessedness of those “ réAeiw,” whose portion 
is 7 oregex reo?) ; and who, in beautiful similarity to 
our Lord’s idea of truth setting free, are described 
as of Oia tiv Ew rae aiobyrngia yeyvuvaowevee eyovres weds 
Odneow narod re xual xhxod (Heb. v. 14); that is, 
having so long and faithfully applied themselves to 
the study prescribed (Phil. iv. 8), as to have 
wrought the results into their very nature ; and to 
have made right discernment, in every practical 
instance, a matter of fact, not of ratiocination: of 
which attainment, I believe, the delight, the daily 
and hourly delight, is inconceivable, except by 
those who possess it. It is the perfection of “ the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding :” it 
is George Herbert’s “ perfect freedom.” 

“The unlearned man,” says Lord Bacon, 
“ knows not what it is to descend into himself, or 
to call himself to account; nor the pleasure of that 
suavissima vita, indies sentire se fier meliorem. 
Whereas, with the learned man it fares otherwise, 
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that he doth ever intermix the correction and 
amendment of his mind, with the use and employ- 
ment thereof. Nay, further, in general and in sum, 
certain it is that veritas and bonitas differ but as 
the seal and the print: for truth prints goodness ; 
and they be the clouds of error, which descend in 
the storms of passions and perturbations.” Keep 
in mind, in reading this, that, in the Gospel, good- 
ness is not the term for virtue generally, but for 
mature virtue. 

Doddridge supposes that there have been minor 
inspirations. I think this of Bacon bespeaks such 
an origin; and, also, the beautiful beginning of 
Hierocles, to which I particularly refer you, as 
an invaluable elucidation of our Lord’s divine phi- 
_losophy in that same stanza. 


Ever yours, 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 





MY DEAR A Tuesday, 26 April, 1822. 


* *. * I should think it likely that the 
Lord Lieutenant will not go to St. Peter’s, except 
he be specially urged thereto by the Bishop of 
— —, who, I suppose, will not wish that his friend’s 
labours should not have their full reward. In 
writing about these things, I feel as if I were not 
in my element. It is hard to say anything on such 
a subject, without annoying, and almost soiling, 
one’s own mind. What a well chosen expression 
is that in the Litany, “the decetts of the world, the 
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flesh, and the devil!” There is, surely, no petition 
more necessary for those who are in any kind of 
contact with the concerns of this life. Even I, 
who have so long been a hermit, have felt, and still 
feel, my urgent need of continually making it my 
own. 

I had not room to say all I wished on that 
beautiful passage in Philippians, iv. 8, &c. And we 
really are bound to exercise, in the very first in- 
stance, the precept of St. Paul, raira royiZeode, in 
his own admirable enumeration; the most striking 
feature of which is the “ callida junctura,” though 
that cannot exceed the happy choice of the in- 
dividual terms. The votary of truth, sometimes, 
thinks that, as such, he has a right to be brusque, 
and regardless of delicacy. Therefore attention 
must be given, not only to the dca &Ayd7, but also 
to the dca ccuwvé. Again, there may be a danger of 
resting in the matter of right conduct without going 
closely into its motives. Self, for example, may be 
really at the bottom of conduct, to appearance, fair 
and laudable. Therefore, to su dizaic is adjoined 
dou ay. ‘Things are not as they should be, if they 
are not as pure within as they are specious without. 
Thus, according to St. James, even to “ visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction” is not 
Nenoxeia xadued nub awiavros, if there be not also the 
horiNoy EuvToy THLE UFO TOD xOoWOd. 

At this point there seems to be a transition 
from things of a moral to things more of a social 
nature; in which the first care is given to those 
within the narrower circle, do zeoogsay ; the tempers 
and conduct which attract the love of those in our 
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immediate society. But we must not stop here. 
We must so act as to be approved, not only. by 
those who know us well, but by those also who 
know us slightly; so that it may be impossible for 
a casual observer, by mistaking us, to send abroad 
an unfavourable report of us: thus we are bound 
to consult dc« evgyua. As, elsewhere, “let not your 
good be evil spoken of.” 

The two last terms are a comprehensive and 
consummating close. “Ei rig deer) ocd ef r1g Exrosvos. 
The Apostle thus secures that no narrow limit shall 
ever be placed to his precept. Tis deer? zal ris 
graswos include not only all that went before, but 
every possible thing of an analogous kind which 
can, at any time, occur. The adding of “ any 
praise” to “ any virtue” conveys, moreover, this 
important thought, that Christians are intended to 
attain great moral and mental strength ; for a weak 
Christian can only be safe by shunning praise. 
How confirmed and full-grown, therefore, must he 
be who can seek what is praiseworthy, that men 
may be drawn to admire it for their own good, 
without wishing that their admiration may reach 
to himself! 

Ever yours, 


ALK 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR F Sep. 5, 1822. 





I THANK you cordially for your note of this morn- 


‘ing. *Mine of yesterday was not comfortable ; but, 
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I thank God, I have been better to day. How far 
I may be substantially relieved, I do not know; 
but I have great reason to be thankful for such a 
day as I am now passing. 

I am glad the books I sent have afforded 
pleasure to you. Ido not think that time is ill 
employed in obtaining some systematized insight 
into any of God’s wonderful works; and I cannot: 
but consider those varieties in nature which have 
no other apparent end but to please the eye of the 
beholder, as evidence of benignant condescension 
in the great Creator, beyond what could be mani- 
fested in more important provisions. If one may 
dare to illustrate the ways of God by reference to 
those of man, it may be observed, that to attend 
only to utility is the mark of a dry, and somewhat 
severe, mind. But, where we see pleasure also 
consulted, and with care, and taste, and minuteness, 
we cannot but infer the good nature of the mind 
which has been thus considerate. 

Alas! it has just struck seven; therefore I 
must close my remarks. My cordial love. 


I am ever yours, 
A. K. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR 
* * * 


; Dawson Street, Sept. 8, 1822. 





I assure you I feel the want of my 
beloved Bellevie friends fully as much as I ought; 
and I should doubt how I could live without them, 
were it not that Christianity forbids idols; and 
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that, whatever it enjoins, it gives strength to ac- 
complish. The happy circumstance is, that it pro- 
duces this effect, without taking a particle from 
the essence of the kindly feeling which it corrects. 
This is the peculiar beauty of Christianity ; and it 
is, also, one of its deep mysteries. For, as human 
nature and human society are constructed, it might 
be asked, how can this be? how can the feeling be 
so nicely checked, as to preserve all that is good, 
all that is either pleasant or useful, and yet to free 
it from all that could be troublesome to others, or 
uncomfortable to ourselves ? 

To attain this temperament fully, is high 
Christian perfection: but it is a great blessing to: 
have any of it; and it is a blessed thing even to 
seek it. This last is all I am yet sure of, as to 
myself; except that I humbly endeavour to rest 
on that promise, that they who seek shall find, 
And that it is attainable in the nature of things, 
and through the influences of the Gospel, St. Paul 
has nobly satisfied us in his gwadov and his wewunwos 
(Phil. iv.) Yet, you see, this did not make him 
one atom less attached to his friends, or less 
joyful in the hope of seeing them again, after a 
separation. 

—— sat with me nearly two hours yesterday : 
I think he is a treasure. His heart is in his work; 
and he takes to it with a cordiality of which nine- 
teen men out of twenty (professionally entitled) 
might not be capable. He is well qualified to 
teach the orphans something of the interior life ; 
and, until this point is gained, there may be ad- 
vantage, but there is no security. Had I time 
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and room, I should give you a quotation from 
Bishop. Horsley, on what (he says in a speech 
in Parliament) the nuns (the poor emigrant females 
for whom he was pleading) “ call the interior life.” 
It is very curious and entertaining: but I must 
forbear. 

My love to all my dear friends. 


I am ever yours, 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


MY DEAR . Dawson Street, Sept. 10, 1822. 





* A night without sleep is, certainly, 
not a pleasant thing; but even the transient slum- 
bers, which I had toward morning (though, pro- 
bably, the longest did not last fifteen minutes), 
make a mighty difference. And, also, I could not 
but compare my state with that of those whom 
racking pain kept awake; and I felt how thankful 
I should be that it was no worse. I was too 
unwell to think with continued connexion; but 
it is happy for the weak that that is not necessary 
to our thinking comfortably. That is the most 
comfortable thought which has most in it of the 
“- sursum corda.” God, in the book of Job, is 
said to “give songs in the night.” He does so in 
proportion as he attracts the winged heart to him- 
self; for then, like the lark, it sings as it rises, 


** He, in these serenest hours, 
Guides the intellectual powers ; 
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And his Spirit doth infuse, 
Sweeter far than midnight dews ; 
Lifting all the thoughts above, 
On the wings of faith and love.” 


Had I felt like Doddridge, my wakeful nights 
would have been much more than supportable: 
they would have been delicious. 

I am not sure that I told you of Mr. —— 
paying me a visit a few days after I came to town. 
He told me he was leaving it the next day; 
and, therefore, had come, on knowing I was in 
town. He sat above an hour; and surprised me 
by his prompt entering into solid conversation. I 
ventured, on occasion for it appearing, to tell him 
some of my views about future punishments 
(which, by the by, are the views, in efrect, of 
Bishop Butler); namely, that no punitive act, on 
God’s part, is necessary; for, that the wicked will 
punish themselves far more deeply than could 
be in any way of external infliction, inasmuch as 
their very apprehension of God must be that to 
them, which the receiving of the sunbeam is to 
the dead animal. “ That,’ says he, “seems very 
just; and there is another very curious natural 
fact, very much of the same kind. The gastric 
juice, which, in the living animal, though it dis- 
solves the nutriment, is perfectly innoxious to the 
stomach itself, as soon as the animal dies becomes 
as corrosive as aqua fortis, and actually eats 
through and dissolves the stomach itself.” I 
could not but observe that this. analogy completed 
the notion of moral misery, by picturing what 
man’s own feelings, which he had drawn pleasure 
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from in life, would be to him after death, as the 
other analogy shewed what he would suffer from 
the God he had neglected. On the whole, he was 
wonderfully disposed to join in deep thought. 


Ever yours, 
A. K. 


FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


Belleviie, Oct. 3d, 1822. 


e = * Last night, I thank God, I slept 
well; that is, as well as usual. To-day, I am 
more bilious than for some days; but, probably, 
I am affected by the dampness of the day. My 
nerves are weak, and not yet returned to a natural 
state; but I have felt little actual nervous un- 
easiness since we parted. 

I have been thinking of Dr. Cheyne’s opinion ; 
and I really do not wonder at his taking it up. 
There is, I am sure, a good deal of truth in it; 
though not all that he supposes. But, judging as 
he must do, by what he observes, and what I tell 
him, it is very natural for him to think as he does. 
I am, myself, assured, that if my mind were as 
I would wish it to be, my corporeal indisposition 
would greatly decrease. I have organic weak- 
nesses, which no state of mind would radically 
cure; but I am sure that, if my spiritual feelings 
were as confirmed and equable as the view given 
in the New Testament, and the actual attainment 
of Christians in all-ages and churches encourage 
me to hope, and warrant me to ask from God, 
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that they should be, I should, from that time, 
have little or no nervous uneasiness. Convinced 
of this, I must ascribe it to discernment in Dr. 
Cheyne, that he should think as he does; even 
though I may still apprehend that this view of 
his may go a little too far: for I impartially 
think, myself, that if the want of mental firmness 
increases my bodily weakness; so, on the other 
hand, the weak body stands, in some measure at 
least, in the way of mental improvement: though, 
on the whole, I cannot but trust that it is best 
I should be asl am. Iam, I hope, in God’s wise 
and gracious hands; and that is enough. 


[I am ever yours, 
A. K. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


| Oct. 31, 1822. 

Your note, received this morning, was a cordial to 
me. I am delighted you are so well as you are; 
and, particularly, at your feeling something of 
progress. I learn from you, also, a lesson of 
equanimity. Your naturally temperate mind has 
aided you; but my nature has been the absolute 
reverse. Nothing but the influence of Heaven 
could bring me to that calm and steady and uni- 
form self-possession with which you are blessed. 
I can only say, I do not despair of that influence. 
When I compare my present self with my former 
self, I am bound, thankfully, to acknowledge that, 
what I am anxious to possess, has, even already, 
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not wholly been withheld; but, as yet, the little 
specimens of Christian good sense and sobriety 
which I perceive in myself, do not satisfy me, but 
only make me solicitous that they should grow 


into maturity. 
Eyer yours, 





FROM THE SAME TO 


MY DEAR ~ Dec. 14, 1822. 





> 


, be * You see that passage exactly in 
the light in which it struck me. I doubt, how- 
ever, if he ‘well understood himself when he says 
that, since Deists have represented the supreme 
essence, “ Eternellement seul, [ Athée le cherche en 
vain dans cette vaste solitude.” As you say, it is, 
at least, clumsily expressed; and, in fact, the 
writer seems to have imagined much more than 
he has reflected. I, certainly, should wish the 
ereat doctrine of the Trinity to have a better ex- 
pounder. But, until an adequate expounder shall 
be raised, I believe it would be a happy thing if 
the doctrine itself were carefully wrought into 
young minds. Deep and difficult as it may be in 
theory, it strikes me as having an invaluable in- 
fluence in practice. It is, in the first place, the 
only preservative from virtual Arianism. The 
Redeemer, in the Gospel, has so familiarised him- 
self with us, has so divested himself of that “ glory 
which he had with the Father before the world 
was,” that he is liable to remain on that low level 
in the human mind, if a deeper belief of his essen- 
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tial Godhead be not the preservative from that 
false and pernicious habit. But to attain such 
belief, it will not be enough to impress this point 
of Christian faith by itself: it will be indispensable 
to establish the belief of the Trinity. For, if the 
Godhead of Christ be, simply and by itself, in- 
culcated, it will, at the best, be admitted only 
gratuitously ; and there being, in that case, no 
reason before the mind’s eye, the assent which was 
gratuitously given, may be as gratuitously re- 
tracted. It is a mere habit, not a nature. It is 
lodged in the mind, like a stake in the ground: 
whereas, right belief is like a tree fastened by 
roots, which are also transmitters of nutriment. 
A right inculcation of the Trinity leads to this 
latter result, because it implies the Godhead of the 
Second Person, as of natural necessity; for it pre- 
‘sents a Third Person, in order, coming after the 
Aéyos, whose Divine nature has never been ob- 
scured by a created intermedium, but who, while 
he comes before our minds with all the essential 
attributes of Deity, dwells still, as much’ as the 
Father himself, in a light which no man can ap- 
proach unto. Though he has manifested himself, 
it has been only by a significant symbol; and he 
remains the object of our merely mental venera- 
tion. This necessary admission, therefore (I 
‘would rather say, this unavoidable recognition), 
of pure abstract Deity, in the after-place of the 
--ever-blessed Triad, makes the habit of contem- 
plating our Redeemer, in’ his inner nature, as 
“God over all,” not gratuitous, but rationally indis- 
pensable. In fact, it introduces a habit of in- 
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tuitive, instead of merely argumentative, belief; 
and leads to a train of derivative habits, which, to 
enlarge on, would be a long business ; and, there- 
fore, not to be thought of when it has actually 
struck seven. 

I may have written nonsense, for I cannot 
read over what I have written. 


Believe me ever yours, 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


a ¥ ¥ I am in doubt whether I shall be 
able to see you at the time I mentioned. I got 
cold, I fancy, yesterday at the Orphan House, by 
standing in the room where they dine without my 
perceiving that the windows were open; and, from 
that or some other cause, I have this day suffered 
under that bad headach which disables me from 
reading. Should this continue, I shall be fit for 
nothing but staying at home. If it pleases God that 
I grow better, I shall be happy to use my amended 
health according to your wish: but, really, I am 
just now rather low. 

I took —— with me to the Orphan House 
Chapel, with which he was greatly pleased. I like 
him very much: he is completely the brother of 
Mrs. ——, with, possibly, a greater faculty of 
making himself happy. Good people ought always 
to be happy (except when “ the corruptible body 
presseth down the incorruptible soul”) ; if they are 
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not, there must be either some error in their con- 
ceptions of things, or some fault in their mental 
organization. There are spiritual as well as secular 
Marthas, who are “careful and troubled,” reli- 
giously, “ about many things.” But, in my poor 
opinion, Mary is, in every way, the object of imita- 
tion. It seems that St. Paul had Mary’s picture 
in his mind’s eye, when he declares the aim of his 
advice, in the 7th chap. of Ist Cor., to be, that 
those whom he addresses should “ wait upon the 
Lord without distraction,” xe0s ro edredcsdeov rw 
Kuela areguorcorws ; literally, “in order to their sit- 
ting before the Lord in a happy position, without 
being dissipated :” that is, they may enjoy like 
Mary, without suffering like Martha: for it is said 
of Mary in St. Luke, x., that she was racuxadioucn 
muon rors rodug rod “Iyood (which was exactly zo 
evmeocedeov ra Kueiw); and of Martha, “H 0 Mdeda 
aeeoraro; the strict opposite of which is arego- 
aéorws (literally, without being drawn about). 
You have betrayed me into sitting up too late: 
the watchman has just cried, “‘ Past one.” Adieu. 


Ever yours, 
A. K. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR ——., April 12, 1823. 


I cannot defer acknowledging the receipt of your 
‘most acceptable note. Your report was, in every 
instance, interesting ; and, with respect to ——, 
entertaining and gratifying. In ——’s remark 
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there is a great deal ofthat turn of mind which, 
in actual life, is at once amiable and convenient, as 
having an appetite for an object of affection, with- 
out fastidiousness as to its’qualities. Such go 
both pleasantly and popularly through the world; 
and they deserve the kindness they generally meet 
with. But, still, a little hardness to be plea 
has its advantages. 

Mr. sat an hour with me this morning; 
and I scarcely know when, of late, I spent the 
same space of time more satisfactorily. Our con- 
versation was, certainly, very solid; and the sub- 
ject was deeply interesting. JI happened to quote 
(drawn to it by something Mr. H. said) St. Paul’s 
remarkable words, “ by which the world is cruci- 
fied unto me, and I unto the world.” And I 
expressed an opinion that the two portions of the 
sentence referred, respectively, to the éxsduwias and 
the zadjwara, of which he had spoken as “ cru- 
cified” in the true Christian, a few verses before. 
The world, I said, could no longer excite the 
triduwias of St. Paul, because it was crucified unto 
him; nor even disturb his zaé;uara, because he 
_ was crucified to it. 

Mr. H. disputed this distinction; and put me 
upon the proof. His objection, at first view, was 
at least plausible. He said, it appeared to him that 
the one implied the other; and that, therefore, 
the sentence seemed rather a very fit indulgence of 
rhetoric, than a philosophical enouncement. 

I answered, that I would not deny the former 
position to be supposed by the latter; but that, 
I was persuaded, the converse was not the fact. 
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On the contrary, that the world might be sub- 
stantially crucified to us, while we were not equally 
crucified to the world: that is, though it could 
not excite our. desires, it might still be able to 
wound our feelings. For even he who has sin- 
cerely renounced every worldly pursuit, may, not- 
withstanding, suffer a pang from “the proud man’s 
contumely.” Bh pe Tf 

Mr. H. felt some force in this statement ; but 
he required fuller elucidation. I, therefore, directed 
his attention to Phil. iii. 10, where the order of ideas 
is remarkable. 1. Ty» divapw rig cvaordoews adrod ; 
2. Try xowaviay rav radgudrav adbrod. Now, of the 
former, we have the import in Col. iii. 1: Ei ody 
ournytednre +o Xewra, ra civw Cyreire. “ The power,” 
therefore, “ of Christ’s resurrection,” works di- 
rectly upon the érdvysos in (as the 17th Article 
expresses it) “ drawing up the mind to high and 
heavenly things.” But, notwithstanding. this up- 
ward tendency, we shall be painfully, and, it may 
be, perniciously impeded, if we do not. proceed 
to add to this happy propension the xowaria ray 
xabnudrav adrov,—that Divine superiority to the 
rubs, and annoyances, and hard measures of this 
world, which was so ineffably exemplified in ‘the 
dying circumstances of the great ’“Aeyayis; and 
which,. I may add, he substantiated in his own 
person, with the view to profluent and perennial 
communication. Says St. John, ’Ex rod ranedporos 
AVTOD Husic Terres EAMBOMEr, nal YheW OTE Ye~eITOS. 

I went on to elucidate my meaning by St. Paul’s 
zuabov and his wguonwes, Phil. iv. 11, 12. And, at 
length, Mr. H. owned himself convinced that the first 
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quoted sentence was not rhetoric, but substantial 
practical verity. 

Our conversation afterward, went forward upon 
some scarcely less important topics. 

I am a little better to day; but, I assure you, 
it is not from locality that I hope for amendment. 
I was too ill to continue at Bellevie; but I might 
have grown better there as well as here. 


Ever yours, 


MY DEAR : Dawson Street, May 7th, 1823. 


_ # * * I feel little mark of amend- 
ment on the whole; though, sometimes for a day 
or two, I think I am gaining ground. But head- 
ach or bilious feelings of the stomach come back 
upon me, and undeceive me. Thus, after seeming 
improvement on Sunday and Monday, my head is 
so uneasy to day, that I am afraid to read a para- 
graph. 

But I do not absolutely intend staying from 
Bellevie until I am decidedly convalescent. When 
you all are so far convalescent as to bear an actual 
invalid in your society, I shall be strongly disposed 
to go to you, were it but for a few days. The 
inability to read is, after all, my most weighty 
trouble. Were I free in that respect, I should 
need very little patience to bear the rest. But, 
perhaps, if that were wanting, the correction 
would be too light to answer its gracious purpose. 
It is surely not unintelligible that we should be 
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chastened where we are sure to feel. And my. 
love of reading makes this privation a sensible 
chastisement. I humbly hope that, when the end, 
shall be answered (if in so frail and fluctuating 
a mind as mine it can, in the nature of things, be 
completely answered), the restraint will be re- 
moved; for, in my poor judgment, no unnecessary 
severity will ever be exercised by the infinitely 
benignant Deity. 

Is it not strange that the contemplation of 
Deity in the Psalms should be so much more 
cheerful, fiducial, and even familiar, than that 
which seems to be admitted by the generality of 
sincere Christians? The feelings of depression 
under trials are poignant; but the returns of con- 
fidence and comfort are replete with the brightest 
exhilaration. And the piety itself, when in its 
natural exercise, is perfectly of this latter charac- 
ter. It is, truly and strictly, the sunshine of the 
breast; and it unites, as by natural congeniality, 
with all that is gay, and radiant, and beautiful, in 
the external creation. The 104th Psalm is a full 
exemplification of this delighful sympathy; and 
numberless instances of the same kind meet us in 
every part of that Divine collection. 

We may, however, safely affirm, that the Gos- 
pel itself does not fall short of this, its most direct 
anticipation, let its cheerful character be ever so 
much overlooked by its honest, but half-informed 
votaries: Our Redeemer’s “ well of water” (St. 
John, iv.), is exactly the same idea with “ the well 
of life,” in the 36th Psalm. And the “ piping and 
dancing,” by which He is pleased to elucidate his 
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own special training, as contradistinguished from 
that of “the voice which cried (and, I conceive, 
still crieth) in the wilderness,” cannot be less 
grateful to our true native tastes, than the 
best melodies of even the sweet singer of Israel. 


* # * * * 
Ever yours, 
A. K. 
TO MISS FERGUSSON. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, Sunday, May 8, 1823. 
by ket cd 7 As to what you say of 


my stay in Dublin, I hope it is most true. I can- 
not, with all my boding temper, deny the im- 
provement which has taken place in me. In fact, 
the regular quiet course, and, I may say, regimen, 
which I observed, and from which there was no 
temptation or liability to swerve, seems to have 
been most fitting for my state, both of body and 
mind; and I trust I shall take care to manage 
myself still substantially in the same way. 
& * % # # 

Young is a deep and thorough disciple of 
his uncle. Their view of things seems most com- 
fortable to themselves; but it can be so to none 
who do not unreservedly embrace it: for, in itself, 
it appears (to me, at least) alike repulsive to the 
understanding and to the heart. I presumed not 
to combat it; I merely maintained that to adopt 
it was not essential to salvation. I went thus far 
in my own defence; feeling, at the same time, 
that I had the whole body of travellers in “ the 
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old paths,” to keep me in countenance. But it 
signified nothing. It seemed that all would be 
built on the sand, if I did not lay their foundation. 
“JT think,” says young ——, “ that you and my 
uncle differ in this; that you suppose only one 
thing to be necessary, namely, inward and spiritual. 
rectification of heart, while he supposes another 
thing to be also necessary, namely, the reception 
of certain speculative dogmas into the under- 
standing.” ‘ You are exactly right,” answered I; 
“you take the thing as it really is; and you'll 
observe that our Lord has said, ‘ One thing is 
needful.’” It seemed as if he did not quite like 
_ the opening he had given for this remark, for he 
said something as if to fence himself; but what it 
was, I forget, as we were then standing on our 
feet. I had not the slightest wish to disturb 
the young man in his belief, had I even been 
able (which I am sure I should not have been). 
It pleases Providence to permit, if not order, a 
great variety in the way of taking up religion; and 
I have no doubt that, except in peculiar instances, 
it is best that individuals should be suffered, with- 
out molestation, to proceed as they have begun. 











* * * * * 
wl Ever yours, 
’ A. K. 
TO 
MY DEAR > Bellevie, Sept. 26, 1823. 


You will not wonder at my omission of writing, 
when I tell you that, since I wrote my last letter. 
VOL. IV. DD 
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to you, I have not read a single paragraph. And, 
when I shall be able to use my eye in that way, 
I cannot yet conjecture. 

I am thankful to Divine Providence that, were 
I to enter into ever so many particulars, I should 
have nothing to tell you with which you would not 
be pleased. Your = Sed * * 

The little —— is an interesting infant: it 
looks, and smiles, and makes queer movements 
with its mouth, as if it knew what was going on 
about it. It has a nose, I think, very like its 
father’s; and its little face seems strongly marked 
with intelligence. 

I could wish you to say much for me at the 
place where I expect this note will find you. But 
if my eye is not made uneasy by what I am now 
doing, I will write a note to Sir Thomas Acland, 
for I have recollected there was something I ought 
to have said when I wrote to him, and rather 
strangely forgot it; you must know, some one told 
Mrs. More, that “ even Alexander Knox had ac- 
knowledged that the time was now past to give 
power to the Roman Catholics;” and Sir T. A. 
wrote, in no little wonderment, to know from 
myself the truth of the statement. You know 
what I could say in answer. But it is strange how 
any one could have so misconceived me. 

Dreams are curious things. I thought last 
night or this morning, that I was talking to a 
sensible Roman Catholic (a being of my own ima- 
gination), and that I said to him, “ for my part, 
I am neither Roman Catholic nor Protestant, but 
a Christian of the six first centuries.” This fancy 
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was, at least, not far from the fact. It is as true 
of the Church of England as of me, her humble 
and attached member. 

I will not attempt more. Give my love to ——, 
and believe me, whether speaking or silent, 


Inyariably yours, 





FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR r November 19, 1823. 





I, at length, enclose you my reply to Mrs. ——’s 
note. It is but a poor attempt, even in its matter, 
to afford what I could have wished. The manner 
im which my eye obliges me to write, is not more 
friendly to thought than to penmanship. It is not 
possible to use the mind with ease, when such an 
organ as the eye may, every now and then, be 
suspected of being in jeopardy. I thought it bet- 
ter, however, to give something than nothing, 
though I dare not flatter myself that it will prove 
satisfactory. 

Be that as it may (though to think that I had 
really aided Mrs. —— would‘give me deep grati- 
fication), what I have said of the Church of 
England, I have said with all my heart. I am 
now declining into the vale of life; indeed, I am 
fairly in it. What, then, should I do for support 
to my sinking nature, for establishment of my 
spirit against the growing weakness of my body, if, 
in the greatest of all concerns, I had a doubt of 
the line I had taken, or of the ground on which I 
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now stand? Satisfaction in this great business 
can only arise radically from conscious rectitude of 
heart, produced in us through the influences of 
Divine grace. But this is not enough for a mind 
in full operation; I mean, that reasons as well as 
feels. There must be satisfaction to the under- 
standing, as well as to the conscience, in order to 
make even the path through life safe and com- 
fortable; and, still more, to cheer our heart “ in 
the dark and cloudy day” which is approaching. 
Now, how I should have any thing of this “ full 
assurance of understanding,” if there were not such 
a providential institute as the Church of England, 
I cannot conceive ;—the Church of England, I 
mean, as exhibited in the Common-Prayer Book 
throughout its public devotional forms.> “We 
have here, as it were, a mirror so admirably con- 
structed, and so happily placed (not by man, but 
by the Father of Lights alone, for He alone was 
equal to such an effect), that it appears to receive 
the light of heaven, without those intervening 
obscurities and seeming confusion which, without 
a miracle, must ever perplex the mental vision of 
each direct and unassisted observer; that-is, unless 
he has been prepared for direct observation by a 
previous as well as concurrent use of that inter- 
mediatory apparatus, whose reflected light is not 
less valuable for the warmth which it conveys 
than for the guidance which it affords. 

This is, simply, my estimate of the Church of 
England ; founded on all I discover of its intrinsic 
nature, on all I know of its historical circum- 
stances, on the specific excellence of such human 
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characters as have been formed under its influence, 
(to whom I know none comparable in later times, 
and none superior since the Apostles) ; and, lastly, 
on the palpable necessity of exactly such a guid- 
ance, in a time like the present, which answers; 
beyond parallel, to the state supposed in Ephes. 
iv. 14, and which would be alike puzzling and 
portentous, if there were no satisfactory means 
provided by overruling Providence, for the present 
benefit of such as come within St. Paul's descrip- 
tion of wAnbevovres ty tyéan, as well as for an 
eventual reduction to order of the now increasing 
moral chaos. For instance, I am told that Mr. 
_——, of ——.,, after a course of conspicuous acti- 
vity in schools, &c. has lately left the Church of 
England, and avowed himself a Walkerite. 

Tam not sure, however, after all, that I may 
have met the points on which Mrs. —— wishes for 
information. She may, perhaps, desire satisfaction 
respecting the legitimacy of our Church-govern- 
ment, and the integrity of our episcopacy in our 
present state of separation from the great mass of 
the unaltered Western Church. If Mrs. ——’s 
mind turns to this subject, I can only say, I wish I 
could satisfy her as much as I am satisfied myself; 
but an actual discourse upon the point would 
be equally overwhelming to the writer and the 
reader. Briefly, we have only separated from the 
unreformed Church, because she rejected us on 
account of our exercising the duty as well as right 
of a national Church to examine its own conduct, 
retrace its erroneous steps, and recur to uncor- 
rupted antiquity for its standard of correction. The 
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Church of England claimed nothing more: and, 
for maintaining this claim, she has been excommu- 
nicated. But the thirtieth English Canon proves 
that she does not excommunicate in return. This 
single consideration of the case (together with the 
intrinsic evidence on which I have dwelt) appears 
to me to make it unnecessary, except for fair and 
laudable curiosity, to pursue that inquiry any 


further. 
Ever yours, 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR 


: * * -T really think Burnet’s two first 
books an interesting sequel to Clarendon. Only 
I fear Mr. La Touche would not bear his prosing 
style. I mean, that it would put him asleep.* I 
do not well know how to describe Burnet’s man- 
ner; but, certainly, after the gracefulness and 
delicacy of Clarendon, it appears to great dis- 
advantage. I really believe, that the two qualities 
I have ascribed to Clarendon are exactly those 
which Burnet wants. I am entertained more than 
I am pleased by him. He is intelligent and con- - 
scientious; perspicacious as to characters, and 
strong in delineating them; but he is so inferior to 
Clarendon in this respect, that, just after the 
latter, the full merit of Burnet may, possibly, not 
be felt. He was more a generical Christian than 


. April 13, 1824. 








* An occurrence not very unreasonably apprehended in the case of a 
hearer of Burnet’s History, at the age of ninety-one. 
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a specifical Churchman. Still, however, I could 
wish you to read those two first books, both as 
giving valuable notes on Clarendon, and carrying 
you forward into the consequences of those mo- 
mentous events with which Clarendon concludes. 
Michael is very kind to me. He reads to me 
full three hours every day ; and his being interest- 
ed by it himself does not lessen my obligation. I 
can perceive, however, that he does not enter into 
Burnet as he entered into Clarendon. One reason 
may be, that Burnet is inexorable to the “ Papists.” 
I am free to say, no wonder that he was. But 
Burnet had a poor idea of the “ double meat.” * 
My love, my dear friends. 


Ever yours, 





A. K. 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
MY DEAR 5 May 16, 1824. 
* “s * I do not know whether you hap- 


pened to observe in the Eclectic Review, that the 
first article is a new publication of letters by 
Cowper, which his biographer did not think fit to 
be inserted. I saw the publication, yesterday, in 
Milliken’s shop—two octavo volumes. Miss F. has 
read the review of them to me; and I think, from 
the specimens, that Hayley was very right in with- 
holding some of them, ahd wrong in not giving 
others. Most of them, I should think, are mere 
expressions of mental misery, which can afford 





* Vide George Herbert’s Poem on the British Church. 
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neither profit nor pleasure; but some of them, 
which the review gives, throw very satisfactory 
light on his engaging in the translation of Homer; 
and make it seem as if he were led to it by the 
hand of Providence. Those letters are certainly 
interesting in another point of view (I, of course, 
judge only from the few specimens) ; they evidence 
the piety which remained with him in his deepest 
depressions. This is so clear from his mode of 
speaking of God, religion, and himself, as to per- 
suade (I should say, convince) us that his radical 
feelings rather gained than lost by the strange 
darkness of his mind. Perhaps, had I the power 
of reading, I should now have those two volumes 
in my possession. But, as I am, I have no mo- 
tive; and I am satisfied to be thus taught for- 
bearance. “Bear and forbear,” you know, are 
the kernel of old philosophy. 

I have borrowed-Clarendon from Milliken; 
and Michael reads it to me. This ninth book is 
“ wondrous pitiful.” Poor Charles! How “sin- 
ned against” in every way! His professing friends 
far worse than his open enemies. What a wretch 


that Goring was! 
Ever yours, 





FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Sept. 30th, 1824. 
I RECEIVED. your two notes and the parcel on 
Tuesday night; and, you may suppose, after all 
my little trouble, I was glad to see them in a 
produceable form. Though they were not to ap- 
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pear before the public, I have had serious soli- 
citude about the reception of what I had done, 
even by friends; and it was pleasant to me, at 
last, to see that point was on the eve of being 
decided. 

I must, however, acknowledge that some con- 
fidence has been given me by the opinion of the 
Bishop of Limerick. I had one fair copy of the 
sheets which had been sent me, and I put it into 
his hands. He was prevented from seeing me just 
before he went off; and therefore he wrote to me 
what he thought. I transcribe that part of his 
note, as I know it will please you :— 

“« T shall be anxious to receive a complete copy 
of your thoughts on the Eucharistic symbols. 
My opinion is, that into the small compass of the 
pages now in my hands, you have compressed 
more good sense and sound theology than are 
contained in any ten bulky volumes of former 
writers on the subject. I particularly admire your 
clearness and freedom from all intricacy and in- 
volution.” 

To you, who know how unreserved a critic he 
has always been of what.I put into his hands, and, 
surely, not more in substance than was just and 
friendly, this testimony -will appear very satis- 
factory. It is exactly such a case as might be 
referred to his judgment as suitably as to that-of 
any man in the present world; and, therefore, you 
will not wonder that such a strong and full appro- 
bation sets me very much at ease. 

Ever yours, 
A. K. 
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FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE. 
MY DEAR MADAM, Jan. 5, 1825. 


be * = * We are in strange times. Little 
should I fear fifty O’Connells, and as many Cob- 
betts, if I could hope our men at the helm had 
skill to navigate the vessel through the tempest. 
But, alas! some of them are doing in earnest what 
sailors do sometimes in folly —“ whistling for a 
wind.” It is the breath of our legislators which 
fills the sails of the seditious. It is, if I see at all, 
Lord Liverpool, Lord Eldon, and Mr. Peel, on 
one side, and Sir John Newport, &c. &c. &c. on 
the other, that are giving our Irish malcontents 
all their power of doing mischief. 


Ever yours, 
A. K 


FROM THE SAME TO 





MY DEAR Jan. 19, 1825. 





* * * | have now read three chapters in 
Mrs. More’s book. It proves the excellent in- 
tentions of the author: the last paragraph I have 
read gives evidence of her sincere piety. And of 
its contents one may say, “whoso doeth these 
things shall never fall.” * * I, however, 
suspect the whole little volume does not contain 
as much as any one stanza, or half stanza, of 
George Herbert’s poem.* If he had fixed his 





* On Prayer. 
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mental eye as exclusively as Hannah More on 
man’s mental maladies, and as much overlooked 
the capabilities of his nature, he never could have 
“known the way to Heaven’s door” himself, or 
have so shewn it to others. . - . 

Were my case that described in the 32d and 
33d pages, I should be very miserable! What 
should I have done during the last eleven weeks ? 
Luther used to say, and it was not one of his 
worst sayings, that prayer was, as it were, the 
leeches of his troubles. But, were this all, it 
would be a poor thing. The dim dawn of prayer 
with which I am acquainted, teaches me that its 
meridian light is, itself, the dawn of heaven. 

Of one thing I am certain: the heart of man 
_ does coalesce with Divine things far more na- 
turally than Mrs. More supposes. Its heavenward 
instinct is weighed down by native animality, and 
bound down by contracted. pravity ; but, when 
Divine mercy enfranchises it, and Divine grace 
‘ gives it wings, the region of peace, into which it is 
brought by the guidance of the Paraclete, is felt 
unutterably to be its own natural rest; that for 
which it was destined by every character of its 
inward frame, and that for which it blindly panted 
in all its wanderings. God be praised! I know 
thus much to be true. 

Ever yours, 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR 





. Jan. 22, 1825. 


NY oe * J think you mean the passage of 
St. Chrysostom which I once gave you; and which 
begins thus :—‘ Odd xwabe roros, ovdey émarodiCes 
xaos, &c. This very passage is referred to, 
and in some sort quoted, by Bridaine. After 
saying, “ Que vous faut-il donc pour prier? Mes 
fréres, il ne faut q’une ame, un esprit, un coeur ;” 
and, after shewing what kind of soul, and mind, 
and heart, he means, he says, ‘‘ Mais ce qui doit 
vous faire trouver la priére encore plus aisée, par 
rapport a vous, c’est que vous pouvez prier en tout 
temps, en tout lieu, dans toutes les circonstances 
de la vie ; parceque, aprés tout, Dieu n’a pas besoin 
de nos voix, de l’inclination de nos corps, et de 
Yextension de nos mains; et quil ne réclame 
que l’affection de nos cceurs et la droiture de nos 
intentions.” Then, after instances of Esther on 
her throne, Daniel in the lions’ den, Hezekiah on 
his bed, and St. Paul in the prison at Philippi, he 
adds, ‘‘ Ainsi pouvez-vous prier vous-mémes, vous 
dit St. Chrysostome. Dans quelque état, dans quel- 
que condition, dans quelque conjoncture de la vie, 
que vous vous trouviez, rien ne vous empéche de 
vaquer a ce saint et doux exercise.” 

Do you remember my giving you a passage 
from Hugo de Sancto Victore? I have got his 
works since: I came to town; and I find them what 
I expected. I'll give you a further specimen of 
him :—“ Talem te prepara, ut tecum adsit Deus; 
sit in ore, sit in corde; semper tecum eat, tecum 
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redeat, nec recedat ate. Nunquam ille te dimittet, 
nisi prior illum dimiseris. Ubicunque fueris, nun- 
quam solus esse poteris, si Deus tecum erit.” 

I think I see the real faults of the Roman 
Catholic Church as plainly as my neighbours. 
But the culture of ancient faith and piety which 
has been kept up in it, covers, in my eyes (though 
it does not do away), “a multitude ofsins.” I put 
nothing in the most distant competition with the 
inestimable Scripture; but, how delightful and 
‘solidly satisfactory is it to have an unbroken and 
undisturbed exemplification of that inward religion 
which the New Testament promulgates, maintaining 
itself, in spite of changes in the world and circum- 
stantial corruptions in the Church, through the 
darkest down to the present times—even to 
Bridaine! What a guard and support against 
religious fanaticism on the one hand, and frigidity 


on the other! Adieu, 
Ever yours, 
A 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR ——, January 25, 1825. 


*  * * The article in the Quarterly Review 
had attracted my immediate attention; and I read 
it with regret and indignation. I saw at once, as 
you did, that it came from the same hand as the 
article on Cowper’s Letters; and I should suppose 
that Southey’s Life of Wesley had been also 
reviewed by the same person. I cannot think 
that —— is he. And, yet, a closer agreement in 
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opinion could not be imagined. You may well 
call his spirit Pelagian. I even think that he could 
not consistently stop there. Rather, in fact (could 
he establish his principles), not revealed religion 
merely, but natural religion also would fall before 
them. Divine grace is the vital principle of the 
one; Divine providence is, equally, that of the 
other. But Divine grace is an empty sound, if the 
love of God which is felt by the Christian be not 
distinguishable from the common result of human 
principles and motives. One might, then, say of 
the Gospel 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ? 


But this poisonous position brings its own antidote 
in the arrant nonsense of its terms. Could he 
explain a love of God proceeding from human 
principles and motives! Cicero, with infinitely 
greater consistency, supposes that, to qualify man 
for being moral, he is originally endowed with 
something Divine! “ Qui se ipse ndrit, primum, 
aliquid sentiet se habere divinum.” But, after 
supposing the highest possible improvement of 
this heavenly gift, in every moral instance, and the 
most comprehensive speculation, how modestly 
does he speak of the approach thus made to the 
Supreme Being!—“ ipsum ea moderantem pcene 
prehenderet.” * Yet, to what a height has this 
finely imagined character risen above mere “ human 
principles and motives!” And, how much more 
akin to Christianity is Cicero’s “ magnificentia 





* If, haply, they may feel after him, and find him. 
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rerum,” than what anti-fanatical churchmen are 
now putting forth as Church of England doctrine! 

But this hero attacks providence as confidently 
as he attacks grace; yet observe how awkwardly 
he strikes. He does not expressly deny special 
providence, but with a cautious “ perhaps,” he 
confines it to “ corrective” dispensations. But 
_what room has he left even for these, if, by general 
providence, not only “ virtue is its own reward,” 
but “ vice its own punishment?” The “ corrective,” 
as well as the “ distributive” department is here 
equally preoccupied; and special providence re- 
duced to aname. ‘Thus, the whole scheme of this 
world would be nothing more than a great and 
stupendous automaton. The framer of which it 
may be impossible not to admire ; but with whom, 
in our daily concerns, and the course of our lives, 
we have no more directly to do, than we should 
have with a clockmaker who had furnished us with 
a clock which went so well as never to require its 
maker’s interference. 

The practical result from these wretched doc- 
trines is, that there is no room for prayer. If 
there be neither grace nor providence, we have 
nothing to ask for either soul or body, because we 
have absolutely nothing to expect for the one or 
the other. This is altogether too bad. I only 
hope God will bring good out of the evil. 

You gave me a subject, and I have talked of 
almost nothing else. 

Ever yours, 
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FROM THE SAME TO -~—. 


MY DEAR =, January 27, 1825. 
* bd od * Mr. ——- sat a while with 
me yesterday; and I found that he had been first 
called in to see Mrs. ——, but that his talk with 


her had little or no effect, and that then Mr. —— 
was brought, who seemed to engage and cheer 
him in a surprising manner. Nothing could be 
more unselfish than ——’s manner of telling this. 
It seemed as if he himself was quite sensible it 
must be so, considering their different modes of 
speaking. And he rejoiced that there was one 
better fitted for the occasion, to supply his lack of 
service. 

A brilliant dying scene is, doubtless, an ano- 
dyne to the hearts which are lacerated by the 
privation, and which may need something palpable 
to inspire comfort. But, though ebullitions of 
delight at that moment when human nature, left 
to itself, would be most desolate, are impressive 
and interesting, I am so much attached to sobriety, 
that I think I should derive more pleasure from 
seeing a dying person completely and deeply at 
ease, than from seeing one joyous. There could 
be nothing fallacious in the case adverted to; but 
joyous feelings are in themselves fallacious. Even 
in the New ¢Testament itself, there is not a finer 
expression than ‘H én rod Osod, 4 vreeeyovou 
révre vodv. 1 doubt not that the poor dear lady had 
this, and this was the “ one thing needful” at that 


hour. 
Ever yours, 


TO MISS FERGUSSON. ALT 


FROM THE, SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, March 17, 1825. 


* * * * A return of this day is 
beginning to be a solemn sort of thing to me. 
To be entering on the sixty-eighth year, is a fact 
which must be felt where there is right reason or 
sound feeling. But, on the whole, I would not 
wish to be a year younger. The evening of my 
life has, I thank God, nothing in it to make me 
feel the slightest regret for the past; and it has 
wonderfully much in it to make me thankful both 
for past and present, and to trust the same gracious 
mercy and kindness for whatever is yet to come. 


Eyer yours, 





FROM THE SAME TO LADY ; 





MY DEAR LADY ——, March 24, 1825. 


I rotp you, in the few lines I last wrote to you, 
that I hoped shortly to say something more, The 
truth is, you brought a subject before me with 
which my mind has been always more or less 
occupied, and to which I never advert but with the 
most cordial interest and firm persuasion. 

The concern felt by spirits in Paradise for their 
connexions on earth, is the subject to which I refer. 
What you feel with respect to your excellent 
father has always impressed me with respect to 
mine. I suffered that loss when I was twelve years 

yOL. Iv. EE 
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old, which you sustained at so much later a time. 
But it seems to me that, during the fifty-five years 
which have now very nearly passed, I have been 
reaping the advantages of paternal solicitude far 
more completely than I might have derived from 
my father’s longest possible continuance on earth. 
In fact, I.am inclined to think that a parent in 
Paradise can do for a beloved child far more ef- 
fectual service than the best and wisest care could 
accomplish on this earth. This is a point, un- 
doubtedly, on which Holy Scripture does not give 
us direct information; and yet, without warrant of 
Holy Scripture, our speculations concerning the 
invisible world are only delusive fancies. But, that 
wisest of Calvinists, Jonathan Edwards, most soundly 
observes, that the Sacred Word reveals Divine truth 
to us not only by eo. declarations, but also by 
furnishing us with clear “ar premises, from which we 
are enabled to draw obvious and necessary con- 
clusions. 

In this latter way, then, I think we may learn 
much from the New Testament respecting the in- 
visible world ; and I must say, that there is no con- 
clusion in which I rest with more entire certainty, 
than that the spirits of just men made perfect are 
more perfectly acquainted than ever with the trans- 
actions of this earth. If they know things here at 
all, they must know them more perfectly, con- 
sidering their extension of view, and their being no 
longer liable to the errors of mortality. 

That they know what takes place on earth, is 
obvious from the words ascribed by our Lord to 
Abraham in the account of the rich man and 
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Lazarus. It may be said, that this is a parable; 
perhaps it may, though I should think the express 
mention of the beggar’s name gives it rather the 
stamp of actual facts. Be that as it may, we are 
bound to receive implicitly our Saviour’s repre- 
sentations of the unseen world, and, of consequence, 
to believe, on his assurance, that Abraham was 
acquainted with all the events of the Jewish dis- 
pensation, and thoroughly understood the import 
at once both of the Law and the Prophets. The 
very few words which our Saviour puts into the 
mouth of Abraham, give us a world of information 
with respect to the knowledge of beatified spirits ; 
for, he who thus spoke of Moses and the > Prophets, 
and ascribed to them a more impressive moral 
power than to a reappearance from the dead, 
Shewed a deeper knowledge of the human mind, 
and of the moral nature of man, than was, as” yet, 
likely to be possessed by any living mortal. And it 
is also evident that, in order to form such an 
estimate, Abraham must have been an accurate and 
interested observer of the entire Divine conduct 


towards his descendants, and of the effects of that — 


conduct on their dispositions and practice. 

We are necessarily led to a similar conclusion 
by the account of the conversation between our 
Lord and Moses and Elias on the mount of trans- 
figuration. We are told by St. Luke, that they 
talked to our Lord of his decease W which he was to 
accomplish at Jerusalem. “They. also, therefore, 
must have been perfectly acquainted with the entire 
economy of Providence in this lower world, and 
especially with the profound import of prophecy, 
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else they would have been incompetent to that 
mysterious subject—a subject which we see our 
Lord’s Apostles could not conceive, even after all 
the advantage of his Divine instructions. The ob- 


~ jection, besides, which has been sometimes made 


(I think most frivolously) to the former instance, 
of its being a parable, cannot be pretended here. 
A fact is distinctly described to us, and, conse- 
quently, affords an irrefragable ground for practical 
deduction. The knowledge of earthly affairs which 
the Old Testament saints possessed, and the inter- 
course with earth which that knowledge supposed, 
and their appearance on Mount Tabor exemplified, 
cannot in reason be confined to themselves alone. 
There was, doubtless, a propriety in those two 
individuals being, on that occasion, selected from 
the great assembly of beatified spirits; but, there 
would be no consistency in supposing that the in- 
formation by which they were qualified for that 
interview was not possessed by all the departed 
luminaries of preceding generations, both Jewish 
and Patriarchal. 

If there were no other evidence of the saints m 
Paradise having accurate knowledge of all that 
passes upon earth, and taking interest in human 
concerns, the two passages of Scripture which I 
have adduced would sufficiently settle the question. 
But it may be asserted, that wherever the invisible 
world is so referred to as to give occasion for such 
an intimation, the intimacy of intercourse with this 
visible world is, in one way. or other, cone 
notified. 

Thus, we are cléarly and rena taught that 
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the angels are incessantly occupied with us and our 
concerns; that the good angels are all ministering 
spirits, and that they take so minute an interest 
in human happiness as to rejoice at the repentance 
of a single sinner. We are assured by St. Paul 
(Ephes. iii. 10.), that, in the mysterious arrange- 
ments of the Christian Church, one special end is 
that, by means thereof, the principalities and powers 
in heavenly places may be adequately acquainted 
with God’s manifold wisdom; and, therefore, not 
merely their philanthropy, but their own improve- 
ment and happiness, must ensure their attention to 
all the vicissitudes of human life, individual as well 
as collective. 

But, can we ascribe this knowledge to angels, 
and not suppose it possessed also by the spirits of 
the just? The intercourse of the latter with the 
angels evidently commences as soon as the spirit 


leaves the body; for, when the “ beggar died,” he 


“‘ was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom.” 
And what could be more natural, than that the 
kindness which had been exercised by ministering 
spirits to. good and virtuous persons in the body, 


should still more perceptibly manifest itself when 


the human spirit was enlarged from its corporeal 
prison? But this commencement must lead to a 
continual freedom of communication. The angels 
who convey the spirits of the just to Paradise, are, 
for that very reason,—if there were no other,— 
frequent visitants of that happy mansion; and, 
therefore, were it only through them, its inhabi- 
tants must have constant information of what 
passes on earth. But, I think, we cannot suppose 
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this the sole medium of their knowledge; for to 
imagine them debarred from obtaining it for them- 
selves, would be to view Paradise as a prison 
rather than as a mansion of bliss. A single word, 
however, which is used by our Lord, casts, in my 
mind, a flood of light on this subject: I mean, 
when speaking of the spirits of the just, he says — 
“ They shall be as the angels of God.” On the 
ground, therefore, of this infallible oracle, we must 
conclude, that they participate in the same free- 
dom of range, in the same feelings of philan- 
thropy, in the same contemplation of the mani- 
fold wisdom of God, and in the same enjoyment 
of individual as well as general improvements and 
happiness. 

That the affections which grow out of the 
relations formed on earth lose nothing but their 
weakness and alloy, we might sufficiently infer 
from the facts already adverted to. But, even on 
this particular point there are decisive intimations. 
The beggar, we are told, was carried into Abraham’s 
bosom; 2..e. into the nearest and closest society 
with his great progenitor. Doubtless, it was be- 
cause of his sonship by faith, and not merely by 
nature, that he was blessed with faithful Abraham ; 
still the language of our Lord clearly implies that. 
the moral qualifications did not absorb, but con- 
firm and perfect, the natural relation. But, if the 
relation to Abraham subsisted, and was recognised; 
by parity of reason, there is, in that happy state, 
a subsistence and recognition of all similar unfor- 
feited relations. If the distant descendant was 
received into the bosom of Abraham, will he not ~ 
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be as really, and still more intimately, received 
into the bosom of an immediate parent? And, if 
so, does the short interval between the death of 
a parent and the death of a child suspend parental 
affection? I may rather ask, is such a thing con- 
ceivable, if we suppose the spirits of the just to 
lose nothing by death, but the mere dross and 
feculence of mortality ? 

The dissolution of all merely animal ties does 
not affect this far higher species of connexion. In 
proportion as the spiritual life grows and becomes 
ascendant, it sublimates our natural affections, and 
forms them into Christian virtues; as such, they 
become the indelible properties of the immortal 
Spirit, having in them the essence of that charity 
which never faileth. I speak not of those dismal 
cases where this holy flame is unsupported by any 
kind of sympathy in the object ; nor do I presume 
to inquire in what way Divine wisdom and good- 
ness provides consolation for the affliction which in 
every such instance must be felt, we might sup- 
pose, even in Paradise. Leaving this matter, there- 
fore, to the all-wise Disposer, I look to what is 


deducible equally from. Scripture and reason— ' 


that where hearts united by a common tie (whe- 
ther of consanguinity or friendship) are further 
united by a joint and mutual love of essential 
goodness, it is inconceivable that this rooted habit 


of the mind should be diminished or disturbed ee 


the mere dissolution of the body: 

The mutual kindness of Christian relations or 
friends, forms evidently the most intense exercise 
of the duty enjoined by the second great com- 
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mandment ; and to be wanting in this feeling in the 
case of near connexions, is, according to St. Paul, 
to deny the faith, and be “ worse than an infidel.” 
It is, besides, a habit of the heart, which enters 
into the inmost exercises of devotion, and becomes 
inseparably associated with all the satisfactions of . 
the inner man, Let us think, then, what a de-. 
composition of our entire mental nature it would 
imply, if these charities were to cease on our 
on 
such a supposition, would amount to a loss in some 
sort o f personal identity, and, if admitted to its 
consistent length, would throw our view of the 
future life into obscurity, which would destroy all 
distinctness of hope, and weaken the very noblest 
principle of present conduct. 

But, I think, it would be unnecessary to reason 
on this subject, if due attention were given to a 
single sentence pronounced by our Redeemer (St. 
Luke, xvi. 9), “ And I say unto you, make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations.” 

Our Lord, you know, had just delivered the 
parable of the unjust steward, closing it with an 
expression of regret, that worldly persons should 
be, in their own way, so much more actively pro- 
vident for the future, than those who are engaged 
in the highest of all pursuits, and have, therefore, 
so much stronger motives to secure a happy result 
by a wise improvement of all their present powers. 
From this weighty remark of a general nature, he ~ 
proceeds to the instance which the parable more 
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directly served to illustrate; and his lesson is, that 
as the unjust steward seized the opportunity, while 
his Lord’s property was yet in his hands, to secure, 
by fraudulent but opportune services, a return of 
hospitable reception in his approaching day of 
necessity ; so Christians, when intrusted by the 
Lord of all with this world’s goods (the object of 
the trust being in fact their own best profit), should 
be as sagacious in employing their temporary 
possessions for their future advantage, as that 
wicked man was, after his manner, sagacious in 
making his last acts of fraud serve as a provision, 
for his subsequent exigencies. 

Such, evidently, is the matter of the instruction ; 
but the terms in which our Lord conveys it, open 
a view into futurity as vast in its extent as it is 
engaging in its import —“ make to yourself friends, ” 
he says, “ of ” (or, as it might be more exactly. 
rendered, “ out of” ) “ the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness ” (that is, whatever portion of this world’s 
wealth ye possess), “ that when ye fail” (by the 
dissolution of your earthly tabernacle), “ they 
(the worthy persons whom you have attached to 
you by your kindness, and who have gone to the 
unseen world before you) may receive you into 
everlasting habitations,” (that is, may be vouchers, 
as it.were, for the fitness of your reception into 
Paradise, and, if they do not share with ministering 
spirits in conducting you thither, may, at least, 
increase your joy by their greetings on your 
arrival). 

The words, I conceive, may be fairly thus 
understood. Ifso, they seem to prove, that con- 
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nexions cemented by mutual virtue and goodness 
on earth, lose nothing of their strength or ardour 
in the disembodied state. The friends which are 
made here, prove equally attached hereafter, and 
are eager at the moment of reunion to evince their 
unaltered gratitude. There could have been no 
suspension of such a feeling during the interval; 
and, therefore, it must have been in virtual, and, 
for aught we can know, in some kind of actual ex- 
ercise while its object was in the body. Such an 
inference is inevitable, if we allow to our Lord’s 
expressions their simple and consistent import; and 
we have no just pretence for limiting that import, 
as it is only from such intimations that we can 
have any correct ideas of the invisible state. 

But, a further inference from these words must 
be, that every other analogous connexion, which is 
animated by Christian virtue, equally survives the 
body, and retains its interest, as well as energy, in 
the spirits of the just made perfect. I ground this 
deduction on the obvious principle, that a con- 
tinuance of gratitude in the future state, supposes 
the continuance of other congenial, and, especially, 
still more deeply rooted, affections. Ifthe grateful 
sense of conferred kindness is retained, the charities 
of father, son, and brother, must be still more 
certainly retained. ‘There is, in the latter, every 
thing contained in gratitude or in friendship, and 
there is much more besides. ‘“ Make to yourselves 
friends,” says our Lord; and it is an mexpressible 
blessing that friends can be made for us, whether 
we make them for ourselves, or Providence, in a 
still higher and happier way, confers them upon 
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us. But where the natural, and particularly the 
parental, relation forms the basis of a mental and 
moral connexion, the tie is closer and more 
indissoluble by death, the connexions divinely 
made for us by the laws of nature, and raised into 
the highest form of Christian charity, by common 
feelings of religion, must, were it possible, be yet 
more indissoluble. If the consolations of Paradise 
do not abate the affections of a friend, neither will 

they lessen the solicitudes of a parent; if merely 
grateful attachment lives and actuates in the unseen 
“ world, the love of a virtuous parent to a virtuous 
child will be, at least, equally permanent and equally 
operative. 

In what manner this affection operates respect- 
ing its objects who-are still inhabitants of earth, we 
certainly are not told; and silence on this head 
would seem to have been wise and necessary, 
when so much ‘ will worship ” was introduced into 
the Christian Church, on mere grounds of fancy 
or corrupt tradition. But there can be no possible 
reason why we should not connect the different 
notifications which it has pleased Divine wisdom to 
afford us, and soberly consider what probabilities 
we are warranted to deduce, not only from the 
import of each, but from the conjoint bearing of all. 

On such a view, then, I cannot but account it 


morally certain, that the same intercession with, 


God, for the happiness of a beloved object, which 
was exercised on earth, continues to be as really 
and intensely exercised in Paradise. This must be 
the case, if the same affection continues; for 
affection to any person must inspire wishes for 
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that person’s welfare; and the wishes of a pious 
mind are uniformly and necessarily prayers to God. 
Even on earth, a wish would be either criminal 
or irrational, if deliberately conceived without 
respect to God. Such a thing, therefore, could 
not be in a beatified spirit; and, by necessity of 
nature, a wish for the moral happiness of an intelli- 
gent being, must ever be addressed, by him who 


_ knows how to form it, to the Supreme Benefactor, 
from whom alone proceeds every good and every 


perfect gift. 
Possibly some modern Christians might take 
alarm at the supposition of the saints in Paradise 


interceding for their connexions on earth, as if the 


intercession of our Redeemer was thereby invaded. 
But, it should be considered, that this charge would 
equally apply to the intercession of Christians for 
each other in the present world. This practice we 
know, however, to be right; it is enjoined in Holy 
Scripture, and declared to be highly efficacious : 
are we not, therefore, warranted, by the fairest 
analogy, to believe that the “ charity ” which 
* never faileth,” will, in its various degrees of 
intensity, exercise itself in still more animated 
aspirations in Paradise than on earth? And, as it 
is impossible to disprove its fitness, on what 
reasonable grounds can we suppose a diminution 
of its efficacy ? 

I am by no means singular in this comfortable 
persuasion (which, I think, I could shew to be 
countenanced by very direct intimation of Scrip- 
ture); some of the soundest divines of the Re- 
formation have confided in it as an acknowledged 
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writes to Bradford : —“ Brother Bradford, as long as 
I shall understand thou art in thy journey, by God’s 
grace I shall call upon our Heavenly Father, for 
Christ’s sake, to let thee safely home; and then, 
good brother, speak you, and pray for the remnant 
which are to suffer for Christ’s sake, according to 
that thou then shalt know more clearly.” 

I leave it to you to judge, whether the thought 
expressed in this last sentence is not inexpressibly 
interesting to those who are sure that they have 
attached friends, and beloved and loving parents, in 
that region of so much greater clearness and so 
much more elevated devotion. But, it is not only 
by their prayers for us that they may benefit us; 
the general facts of the ministry of angels, and of 
their continued intercourse with the departed 
spirits of the righteous, lead, I conceive, to a 
rational inference, that the former of these facts 
cannot be wholly uninfluenced by the latter. That 
kindly sympathies will be formed in those benig- 
nant intelligences toward the human objects of 
their care, even during their mortal life, and, in 
some instances, more intensely than in others, in 
proportion as their services are successful, and 
they perceive a growth of virtues congenial to 
their own, can hardly be questioned; and it would 
seem, that such congeniality was in no instance 
more likely to be recognised than in the case of 
an affectionate and worthy parent, the best hap- 
piness of whose children was a matter of deep 
solicitude and daily care. In such solicitude, and 
in such care, we must believe that ministering 
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angels never fail to take part; for, in no other 
instance can they find a feeling and a purpose 
more in consonance with their own office and 
nature. Can we doubt, that there will be some- 
thing analogous to human friendship thus formed 
in the angelic mind, and that the offspring of such 
departed parents as are peculiarly beloved by the 
invisible agents of good, will be favoured with their 
peculiar attention and most cordial beneficence ? 
The affection of the angel and the human spirit 
will then have become mutual and explicit; the 
wishes of the loving parent will not be unheeded 
or unfelt; and to assist effectually in realising 
them, will, surely, not yield less joy than the re- 
pentance of a sinner. 


I have only room to say, 
that I am ever yours, 


ALEXANDER KNOX, 


FROM THE SAME TO LADY 








MY DEAR LADY ; March, 1825, 
* “ * * I did indeed feel most 
sincerely for ——j; and in the first aspect of it I 


thought it a melancholy case. But, when I found 
how humbly and piously he yielded up to the 
Divine order that fair provision which seemed to 
have been made for his domestic happiness, it 
seemed to me that he was even already gaining 
more from the sudden loss of his greatest earthly 
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comfort, than he could have derived from its con- 
tinued and most unclouded possession; and, doubt- 
less, it is in this way that the most engaging 
gratifications of life do the deepest and truest 
service. When attained, they take possession 
of the heart, and heighten the inward thirst for 
happiness, which they seem fitted to satisfy. Time 
generally dispels this dream; and the rose is, at 
least, felt to be accompanied by the thorn. This 
more common correction of Providence has its 
great use; for, if the world, as it is, has so much 
fascination, what would be its hold on us, were it 
less annoying and less delusive? But it appears, 
that a more exquisite process is employed, and, 
consequently, a more signal benefit intended, 
when the prospect of earthly happiness is at once 
withdrawn, before there was any feeling of its 
deficiencies. Where religion was in any sincerity 
regarded as a rule of conduct, it will, in that 
extremity of necessity, be resorted to as a support 
for the heart. And, in so applying ourselves to it, 
more acquaintance with its true influences may be 
gained in a single day, than in many years con- 
scientiously spent, but not marked by any special 
trial. 

That afflictions may improve the mind and 
heart, as calling into exercise Christian virtues 
already in substance possessed, I do not pretend to 
dispute; and I think it is in this view that writers 
are most disposed to consider them. But, in my 
opinion, the great providential end of privations 
and trials is to compel us, by felt necessity, to 
cleave more directly and more intensely to the 
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sole source of inward strength and comfort. “The 
exigence, whatever it be, which obliges us to make 
God, unequivocally, our refuge, is invaluable, be it 
ever so painful: for we cannot, even by our most 
upright endeavours, give wings to our soul, or 
surmount the sluggishness of our animal nature. 
But, when our efforts are really honest, it is certain 
the Divine goodness never fails to do for us what 
we cannot do for ourselves; and I believe that the 
chief method is to place us in such straits, that we 
must either sink, or be supported by Divine 
strength and consolation. We then learn to pray 
as we never prayed before ; and we are experiment- 
ally taught what our Redeemer meant when he said, 
“« My grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness, ” 

It is good to be religious in any sincere degree ; 
it is good to fear God, and to regard the voice of 
conscience : but it is an unspeakable happiness to 
be drawn, by whatever means, into that inner 
sanctuary where, through daily and hourly converse 
of the heart with God, we may be more and more 
“* satisfied with the plenteousness ” of his “ house, 
and drink of” his “ pleasures as out of a river.” 

And what crowns this consolation is, that the 
access to God, which is obtained through the 
pressure of affliction, when once really obtained, 
does not pass away when that pressure is removed, 
Though we seek the Divine influence from com- 
pulsion, the blessing, when found, will attract us to 
itself; so that we may not afterward require the 
same corrective discipline, but retain, as our chief 
delight and treasure, what we had found our refuge 
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in the day of adversity. I will not say, that this is 
always the case; but I trust it is a general fact; 
and, wherever affliction leads to the settled habit of 
inward and spiritual prayer, I am sure it, at least, 


lays the foundation of present and everlasting 


FROM THE SAME TO 





MY DEAR ——_, Saturday Evening, April 2, 1825. 
* * * * I had not recollected, 
till I heard it begun yesterday, that the chapter in 
Genesis, to which Mr. —— had referred in his 


sermon, was the first lesson for Good Friday. 
This application of it evidently shews in what light 
the leading transaction was viewed by those who 
arranged those proper lessons. I wish they had 
exercised as good judgment in all other instances. 
I cannot doubt for a moment that they regarded 
Isaac as the type of our Redeemer. ‘To understand 
the typical import of this wonderful history in any 
other way, would involve it in a chaos of disso- 
-nances; but, though types are generally difficult 
in some respect or other, the meaning comes out 
well, in viewing Abraham as representing God the 
Father, who, in love to man (as Abraham, in love 
to God), gave his only begotten Son; and Isaac, | 
giving himself up with only one question, as typi- 
fying the meekness and gentleness of our Lord, 
who also made but one expostulation, “ Father, 
if it be possible,” &c. It strikes me, that there 
is something inexpressibly beautiful in Abraham's 
VOL. IV. FE 
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answer, “ My son, God will provide himself a 
lamb for a burnt offering.” It tells us, as much as 
a thousand words, what kind of person Isaac was, 
and accounts for our hearing no more from him. 
The exactness of the resemblance here is very 
striking: and his feeling, and Abraham’s feeling, 
being what they were, he was virtually offered, and 
he virtually offered himself. For St. Paul says, 
that Abraham received him from the dead & 
meeu(son7 
Ever yours, 


FROM THE SAME TO 





MY DEAREST Belleviie, May 27, 1825. 





? 


* * * > What a blessing a sound 
understanding is! I apprehend one who really 
has it, cannot but be conscious of having it; and 
duly to appreciate and be grateful for such a bless- 
ing is, in my mind, perfectly consistent both with 
modesty and Christian humility. Christianity 
itself can be completely possessed and enjoyed 
only in proportion as the mind is at least capable 
of acquirmg soundness, for soundness of mind 
(xveduce swdeouiowod) is, according to St. Paul, one 
of the three vital elements of our holy religion. If, 
however, there were no modification of Christianity 
suited to lower orders, or lower stages of mind, it 
could not have been preserved in the world. And, 
till the world improves intellectually, such modi- 
fications must prevail; and a juster view must be, 
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comparatively, of rare occurrence. But, where it 
does occur, it is an invaluable distinction; and 
scarcely in any way does it more surely au- 
thenticate itself, than in respectful forbearance, 
and candid and even kind consideration toward 
those whose notions can be no other than such as 
their opportunities and connexions have given 
them. 

I had a remarkably pleasant conversation with 


Mr. —-—, after dinner yesterday, on a subject near 
akin to what I have been just saying. I had been 
reading passages to him and Mrs. —— in the 


forenoon, which I had happened on in Mad. de 
Sevigné’s Letters; some relating to Port Royal, and 
others to the death of the Mareschal de Turenne; 
on both which she says eloquent and interesting 
things, but mingled with levities discreditable to 
her moral character, and disgusting to moral taste. 
« But is it not strange,” said Mr. ——, “ that the 
court of any Christian prince should be such a 
thing as that of Louis XIV. was?” My answer 
was, “ I should think it strange, indeed, that our 
court should become such a thing (not forget- 
ting, however, what it had been, but persuading 
myself that I could reconcile all that with my 
position); but I do not think it strange, that the 
conduct of a court should be little restramed by 
either Roman Catholic Christianity, or by the 
forms of established Protestantism on the Con- 
tinent; inasmuch as neither one nor the other 
can fairly and fully engage an unfettered and cul- 
tivated mind. The understanding and the ima- 
gination are the two perceptive faculties; and an 
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adequate vehicle of religion must, proportionally, 
consult both. 'The Roman Catholic system makes 
no provision for the understanding. Christianity, 
therefore, in that form, is ever liable to be de- 
spised and rejected by the man who claims to 
think for himself. It gives much to the imagina- 
tion (not in the best way, however), but absolutely 
nothing to the understanding; it denies its rights, 
and professedly aims at their subjugation. The 
continental reformation, on the other hand (whe- 
ther Lutheran or Calvinist), holds out something, 
such as it is, to the understanding, but nothing to 
the imagination. And the consequence is, that 
refined taste is as much repelled by the Lutheran 
and Calvinist religions, as the understanding is 
repelled by the Roman Catholic religion. In- 
stances may be found of eminent laymen being 
really religious in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and a still greater number in Lutheran or Cal- 
vinist communities. But, I believe, it is in the 
Church of England Gn which due and propor-: 
tioned provision is made, both for understanding 
and imagination) that the closest, most unreserved, 
and most cordial union has existed between minds 
of the. first order, and the Christian religion.” 
“ You have made it quite plain,” said Mr. ——, 
“and I really think, if that view were fully and 
’ clearly given to the public, it would make a great 
impression, and do much good.” 


God bless you, and 


Believe me ever inexpressibly yours, 


ALEX. KNOX, 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR ; Belleviie, June 4, 1825. 





* *  *  * Miss ——’s conversation was 
entertaining to me; not from the matter or manner 
(for she is very plain-minded), but because it 
placed before me, in great simplicity, the present 
prevalent spirit of sectarian piety. And it seems 
to me, that Roman Catholics do not doat more 
on their infallible Church than those good people 
on a notional Church of their own,—consisting of 
those, in different denominations, who have adopt- 
ed the same doctrinal language, and are engaged 
in the same active plans for diffusing what they 
conceive the true knowledge of our Saviour. 

My object was, to shew that the Church re- 
cognised in the New Testament was not that sup- 
posed assembly or society of “ true believers,” but 
that it was a.visible institute, into which baptism 
gave admission; in which our Saviour had esta- 
blished a ministry of two orders; and the design 
of which was, to receive all, and make as many as 
possible what they ought to be. I dare say I 
made little impression on her; but, as I argued 
solely from the New Testament, she was obliged 
again and again to yield. The fact I dwelt upon 
was, the. confessedly mixed state of the visible 
Church, even in the Apostles’ days, which St. Paul 
represents as a great house in which are vessels, 
not of gold and silver only, but, also, of wood and 
clay ; and some to honour, and some to dishonour. 
But, “ besides,” said I, “ of whom did St. Paul 
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speak, when he said he had none of like mind to 
Timothy; since all men sought their own things, 
and not the things of Jesus Christ?” Were not 
those of whom he gave this bad report, profes- 
sional Christians? But, if so, what other Church 
does St. Paul recognise than that very mixed 
society, in which “ the Lord only” knows with 
certainty “ them that are his;” but in which 
every member, as “ naming the name of Christ,” 
is bound by his principles to “ depart from ini- 
quity.” She could say nothing against this: but, 
I suppose, her mind could not digest it. I under- 
stand, she and Mrs. are to dine here to day; 
if so, I shall hear how far I was intelligible. I 

hope, at all events, that Mrs. did understand, 
and, in some degree, relish what I said. It seems 
to me to flatter piety lamentably, to contemplate 
it as existing gregariously, rather than as operating 
individually, in the depth of each good man’s heart 
and mind. Any class of human beings viewed 
collectively (be the supposed tests of distinction 
what they may), will be found a dim and fallacious 
mirror for reflecting the pure beams of the day- 
spring from on high. 

The good sense and good feeling of 
again and again compensate me for the density 
of our contemporaries. Yesterday, I had been 
reading a portion of Chrysostom, and, in con- 
versation, I made his primitive doctrine my subject. 
I explained to him, that, by going back to Chry- 
sostom, I found the very religion which the 
Church of England at this day exemplifies in her 
services. That, like the piety of our Prayer-book, 
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he is equally free from the unballasted spirit of 
indefinite Protestantism, and the crouching ser- 
vility of the Roman Catholic religion. His sober 
and deep retention of the Catholic faith and piety, 
distinguishing him as much from the former, as his 
great, luminous, and soaring mind from the latter. 
To illustrate what I said, I read some passages 
from the French translation. Had I room, I 
could hardly refrain from giving you, at least, the 
substance of one fine passage which I read to him, 
on, “ Ye are the light of the world; a city set upon 
a hill cannot be hid.” The manner in which he 
exults in the fulfilment of these words, when four 
hundred years had not yet passed (scarcely more 
than three hundred and fifty from the full opening 
of Christianity), is, to my mind, magnificent. 

I am ever yours, 

ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO 
MY DEAR ——., Belleviie, Wednesday, July 6, 1825. 


AcreeasLy to your kind wish, I hasten to tell 
you, that you decided exactly as I should have 
done in your place. I should have felt the same 
circumstantial annoyance, and yet have come to 
the same substantial conclusion. Precisely as you 
say, the accumulative method of administering 
(however clumsy) defaces only the beauty, but does 
not touch the essence, of the ordinance. It is 
such a thing as might, at any time of the 
Christian Church, have been ordered differently 
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in different places; and the established rule was, 
that those local peculiarities were to be quietly 
complied with. Hence a proverb, which I re- 
member to have often heard in my early years :— 
“He that is at Rome should do as Rome does.” 
At the same time, this is no palliation of the 
actual irregularity. But that lies with the offi- 
ciating clergyman, or the heads of the Church, 
and not at all with the communicants. It is their 
wisdom to view things as you viewed them, to fix 
the mind upon the substance, and admit no un- 
easiness on account of the altered circumstance, 
which is to be left to Providence and to those who 
are responsible. 

This little unpleasant feeling, however, may 
serve to increase your satisfaction in the thought, 
that Providence has so effectually fenced us against 
alterations of real importance... This is the grand 
advantage of an established hierarchical Church ; 
and, when the time shall come for estimating 
the powers of moral as well as physical machinery 
(with which last the present age is so occupied, 
and in which it has been so wonderfully suc- 
cessful), this vital superiority will be pleaded and 
urged with resistless force against the plan of 
independent Churchship which is so prevalent in 
the religious movements of the present day; and 
to which, it seems to me, that most of the modern 
pietists have a tendency, whether they continue . 
in the Church, or professedly leave it. All this, 
however, may be the best (perhaps, the only) 
thing for the present day. But the existence and 
continued preservation of such an institution as 
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the Church of England, so satisfactory to ‘the 
understanding, and so engaging and enriching to 
the heart, so incomparably estimable, and so 
externally and internally lovely, affords a pledge 
of better things to come; and, even in the mean 
time, to discerning -minds, secures that very 
benefit which St. Paul so exquisitely describes, 
and which was never more needed than at the 
present day,—* that ye be no more children, tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with every wind 
of doctrine and sleight of men, in cunning crafti- 
ness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” That 
such a thing should be raised and kept on the 
very margin and brink of tempestuous Protestant- 
ism, and yet in as pure distinctness from the un- 
reformed hierarchy as our own Gibraltar from 
doubly subjugated Spain, is a result of Providence, 
as miraculous as it-is delightful. It.is a subject 
which, to my mind, never is exhausted. It is 
“the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.” 

If men only thought of their religion as they 
think of their estates, they would feel the need 
and value of guaranteed continuity. They could 
not be rationally and cordially at ease in their 
own religious professions, without wishing them 
entailed, with all possible certainty, on posterity. 
But, were such an anxiety really awakened, would 
ephemeral conventicles, even at first view, appear 
to afford the means of allaying it? For, can any 
of the members of them tell what they themselves 
may be, seven years, or one year hence? In- 
dividuals may rise above the system, and; by their 
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own integrity of heart, obtain a moral establish- 
ment of mind. But these, I apprehend, are little 
more than exempt cases. The system itself is 
indefinite fluctuation, and so opposite to St. Paul’s 
Laue ovvegworoyormevor xual avwiSaTouevor, as to 
suggest a persuasion that, among the various. 
providential uses of the sectarian plan, it- was not 
the least that it should, by the strong contrast 
of its results, illustrate, and indirectly demonstrate, 
the worth and excellence of the hierarchical in- 
stitution. 

When once the subject of inward and experi- 
mental religion shall come to be philosophically 
studied, I think it will be seen, that to possess the 
sincerest religious principle, is, comparatively, a 
low thing, if it does not extend and deepen itself 
into a religious nature. Of this, you recollect 
Chrysostom’s beautiful picture. Doubtless, what 
he describes is its fulness: but its very com- 
mencements are delightful ; they introduce to that 
suavissima vita, in dies sentire se fieri meliorem. 
But stability within will hardly be gained, except 
through stability without. And each living stone 
in the mystical temple, in order to be at rest, must 
be assured of the settledness of the temple itself. 
It is in this rational tranquillity, I conceive, that 
moral tranquillity is alone likely to be attained: 
and your own favourite, Herbert (were there not 
a cloud of witnesses), would satisfy you that, in 
subserving this holy purpose, and in guiding to 
« perfect freedom” of mind and heart, the portion 
of the Catholic Church with which we are pro- 
videntially connected is without a rival. I am 
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well assured that, in all sincere Christians, Secta- 
rian or Catholic, “the work of righteousness 
will be peace.” But, I firmly believe, that our 
special institution tends more than any other now 
upon earth to that “ effect of righteousness,” 
which is ‘“ quietness and assurance for ever.” 

I have indulged myself in giving you a thinking 
letter, and I thank you cordially for leading me 
to it. For your question set my mind abroach, 
and it has poured out beyond your asking. But, 
I persuade myself, not beyond your liking, if I 
- have dealt fairly with the subject. 


I am, inexpressibly, ever yours, 
A. K. 


FROM THE SAME TO J. 8S. HARFORD, ESQ. 


Bellevie, Delgany, 
MY DEAR MR. HARFORD, Dee. 7, 1825. 


Ir my long delay in writing to you had arisen from 
indifference, or even mere indolence, I should feel 
myself pained and embarrassed in now addressing 
you. Over and above my regard for you at all 
times, there was much in both your letters which 
I should have replied to and dwelt upon with most 
cordial interest, had I been master of my thoughts, 
and could I have entered into converse with you, 
disengaged from other pressing matter. But so it 
has happened, that a subject particularly near my 
heart had begun to occupy me before the date of 
your first letter; and only now gives me a respite, 
for it keeps still a powerful hold on my mind. 

The truth is, Iam able to do very little; and 
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especially where there is need of deliberate and 
close thinking. When so employed, my nerves 
become disturbed; and, if I do not speedily draw 
in. the reins of thought, I suffer, at least, during the 
remainder of the day, and perhaps longer. What, 
therefore, I might have once executed in days, 
now requires weeks; and, particularly, where I am . 
anxious to do justice to a subject, and to say 
nothing which, on reflection, I could wish to recall. 
- Tam sure you will take my word for the simple 
truth of this apology. But, as I wish to stand well 
with you, and to have your idea of me unclouded, 
as far as possible, by the slightest shade, I will tell 
you in strict confidence, including Mrs. Harford 
alone, what was my occupation. 

Something happened to occur to Mr. Southey 
relative to John Wesley, respecting which he 
wished to obtain satisfactory information. He 
sought for this at, what he thought, the most 
natural quarter, a leading person among the 
Methodists ; but that person did not even answer 
his letter. A correspondent of Mr. Southey’s, who 
is also an acquaintance of mine, mentioned me to 
him; and, through that person, I was requested to 
make a statement of the impressions which my 
intercourse with Mr. Wesley had left upon my 
mind. 

I need not tell you that such a call was, to me, 
irresistible; but you will easily conceive that it 
required the utmost caution so to express my 
testimony as to raise Mr. Southey’s estimate of 
Mr. Wesley consistently with the general idea he 
had already formed. The high qualities which he 
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ascribes to Mr. W. made it easy for me to ground 
myself on Mr. Southey’s admissions. But the ex- 
tent of his censures (sometimes too well deserved, 
at other times, as I think, arising from miscon- 
ception) made it necessary for, me to guard my 
steps, not only that I might not offend in the first 
instance, but that I might open a way for offering 
some corrective observations. These, while my 
mind was full of the subject, I could not but pre- 
pare; and they, too, required much time and 
thought. They are yet, however, in a crude state. 
In the mean time, I have the satisfaction of 
knowing, by a kind and interesting letter from 
Mr. Southey himself, that my first communication 
has been as well received as I could wish; and 
that he is most ready to receive any remarks upon 
his work which my more immediate knowledge of 
John Wesley may enable me to offer. 

About a fortnight since I received his letter: 
and I am glad to avail myself of the rest it has 
given to my thoughts, for the purpose of proving to 
you, if I can, that I duly value your repeated ex- 
pressions of kindness; and that there is nothing 
you can tell me about yourself in which I do not 
feel sincere and deep interest. 

Your two letters are lying before me, after 
being once more read with renewed. pleasure. 
That you should have been so impressed with any 
thing I said, is, I confess, delightful to me ; because, 
the longer I live the more I am convinced that, in 
the higher views of spiritual stability and peace 
which I was led to dwell upon, I have not been 
“following cunningly devised fables.” I am, just 
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now, going again through the New Testament; 
and, a day or two since, read the Epistle to the 
Philippians; in the latter end of which I find all, 
and much more. than all, I could either express or 
conceive on that sublime topic attested by St. Paul 
as actually realised in his own mind and heart. 
The various exhortations and promises are certainly 
strong enough of themselves to excite ardour and 
establish confidence. But there is a conclusiveness 
in-that infallible record of positive personal attain- 
ment to which I see nothing exactly parallel in the 
whole epistolary volume besides; and which seems 
to me to have been written for the very purpose of 
shewing, by irresistible matter-of-fact evidence, ' 
what, even in this world, is the hope of the Christian 
calling, and “ what the exceeding greatness” of 
“‘ the Divine power toward them who believe.” 
Turn with me, I pray you, to this wonderful 
passage ; for, well as you may be acquainted with 
it, you have scarcely yet, I think, exhausted its 
contents. It is comprised, you will observe, in 
three verses; the 11th, 12th, and 13th of the last 
chapter: and he speaks, at first, as a philosopher, 
that he may afterward more impressively manifest 
the feelings of a consummate Christian. Besides, 
too, he gives a forcible lesson by his ¢uaéov: he 
teaches us by this word, that we must not expect 
the graces of the Gospel to be so infused from 
Heaven as to supersede our own self-discipline; 
but that we must begin with doing all that we 
can do for ourselves, if we would expect that 
“strength” which “is made perfect in our weak- 
ness.” And if this 4uco» was necessary in St. Paul, 
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who, in the first instance, was so signally trans- 
formed into a new man, how indispensable must 
it be for a common Christian to apply himself to 
the same study, and submit to the same tuition! 

But, it is remarkable that, even in St. Paul, 
this philosophical process goes but a certain 
length. He has “learned, in whatever state he 
is,’—that is, clearly, in whatever destitute circum- 
stances he may be placed,—atrdéexys sivas. And in 
this there was nothing extraordinary, considering 
the obvious aids of that Divine religion to which 
he had devoted himself, and which is naturally 
resorted to with fullest cordiality when all other 
supports have failed. Had he stopped here, there- 
fore (I mean at his superiority to voréeyais), he 
evidently felt he should not have done justice to 
the grace of God which was in him. Accordingly, 
after having repeated, in an altered and extended 
form, his competency to bear: adversity, ofd« 08 
rumewovobu:, he asserts a far greater skill and 
power, oid« xai xecscozbev: and here, indeed, he 
soars far above the reach of all inferior dispensa- 
tions, and exemplifies, in its fulness, “the victory 
which overcometh the world.” 

But, no sooner does he proceed to this incom- 
parably higher attainment, than he intimates an 
inexpressibly deeper means. He says, éy rave} xu 
vy xaot, weuinwos. ‘Che force of this expression is. 
very remarkable. He clearly describes himself, 
not only as prepared for every situation, é wepzi, 
but for all possible changes, é xaos; and this, not 
from that lower, though still excellent, training 
which he had expressed before, but by something 
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infinitely more excellent. He had gained much 
by “learning” the lessons of Christian wisdom ; 
but he had gained every thing by being “initiated” 
into the Christian mysteries. By this latter attain- 
ment, both his wisdom and his strength were per- 
fected. 

With the most entire equanimity, therefore, 
he contemplates those extreme vicissitudes of hu- 
man life, by which men in general are elated or 
dejected, zai yoerdCecbus xual rewar, xal regsoocbew nob 
vorecciobus : and for each and all he deliberately 
pronounces himself prepared, through that mys- 
terious initiation. 

I need not descant to you on the plenitude and 
perfection of Christian virtue which St. Paul here 
declares himself to possess. No man better un- 
derstood the frailties of human nature, nor could 
be further removed from all self-confidence: yet, 
here, he bids defiance to every shape and form of 
temptation, be it ever so painful or ever so seduc- 
tive. There is no misconceiving this statement ; 
it is the solid reality of all that was imagined by 
Stoic or Platonist: it is an anticipated heaven in 
the breast, the tranquillity of which cannot be dis- 
turbed—the light of which cannot be obscured. 
Nothing less can be said of this magnificent, yet 
most suitable and natural self-disclosure. And, 
after all,it is not as an Apostle that he thus speaks, 
but simply as a Christian : for it is solely from that 
Fountain of Life, which is opened alike for all, that’ 
he derives what he represents as, in some sort, a 
moral omnipotence. Tldvra inyta wy ra wdurapoured 
we Kewra. 
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In this closing sentence, therefore, the Apostle 
completes that portraiture of the perfect Christian, 
which the simple statement of his own growth in 
grace so happily afforded. The unqualified avowal 
of such invincible moral. power required to be ex- 
plained, as well as justified, by ascribing it to some 
adequate source: and he accordingly shews, by a 
brief but most comprehensive ending of the sub- 
ject, that that sublimity of virtue which he had 
attained was nothing more than the Divine life of 
the Christian carried to its full maturity. To all 
who aspired to that eminence it was his exhorta- 
tion, “Evdurapodode ty Kugel nok tv ra xecres rI¢ ioybos 
adrod. And what he says of himself, his own wavra 
joy, assures the ss pean to faithful and zealous 
compliance. 

But why, in proceeding ‘ his higher attain- 
ments, does St. Paul use the emphatical word, 
which no where else occurs, wewinuas? I conceive 
for the purpose of more strongly shewing that 
entire victory over the world, in.its seducing no 
less than in its persecuting forms, was not the 
achievement of all who were Christians in sin- 
cerity, but of those only who, apévres ron rig Hexic 
rov Xerorovd Aoyov, advance onward éxi ray redsiornre. 
This higher class of Christians the Apostle fre- 
quently recognises: sometimes as zzAeior, at other 
times as wvevwarixo’. ‘Thus, in remarkable accord- - 
ance with his own pewinuas, he says (1 Cor. 11. 6, 7), 
Lopiey Kuroduev ev roig rereioss,—aopiay Oeod ev uporneio. 
And, as if to draw the line of distinction between 
the two classes of Christians still more strongly, 
he tells the Corinthians, to whom he had delivered 
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only the waerigiy rod @zod (1 Cor. iit 1), that he could 
not speak to them WYEVWUTIZOIS, UK OS ouensnOls, 
as vywioss tv Xesora; for, he adds, odrw ndivacds, “Ar 
ovre ers Otvaobs. 

But what is that pvorqemy to which the word 
p240n40s would seem so obviously to refer ? Under 
the Apostle’s guidance, I answer that it signifies r@ 
Baébn rod Ozod (1 Cor. ii. 10), whether with respect 
to the general destiny of the Church, or to the 
Divine operation on the heart of each faithful 
Christian. You will find it used in the former 
sense in the Epistle to the Ephesians, to whom 
alone he communicated that Dogia rov Oczod év woo- 
rneiv, the developement of which was for the gra- 
dual instruction of aif deyal nab as eovorml ev roig 
ewoueavioss (Ephes. iil. 10); and, accordingly, Igna- 
tius, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, calls them 
the Yvupioras of St. Paul. To these the Muorjesoy 
is the Divine purpose, «is oizovowiuy rod wrnedmaros 
Tay nuseay dvanepurumrucblur ra Tare v rH Xerorw 
(Ephes. i. 10). And, notwithstanding the rays 
of light cast upon these words by other parts of 
the Epistle, their full import must remain, in the 
strictest sense, a mystery, until elucidated by 
events. We, therefore, personally and practically, 
are far more concerned in that other import which 
St. Paul gives to the same term, in his Epistle to 
the Colossians; which, as it was written at the 
same time with that to the Ephesians, seems in- 
tended, both by its singular resemblance and its 
no less singular difference, to direct and, as much 
as possible, confine the attention of immature 
Christians to their own perfection individually: 
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while the simultaneous Epistle to the more ma- 
ture Christians at Ephesus, opened to their view 
a magnificent prospect of the Messiah’s more ex- 
tended triumph and universal dominion. It is, 
however, very remarkable that, in both Ephesians, 
il. 9, and Colossians, i. 26, the Muorjesmr, however 
different in extent, is alike declared to be 70 &wo- 
HELOULLEVOY God TAY Hbava. 

But after this agreeing circumstance there is, 
in the latter instance, this striking distinction: 
that not the “principalities and powers in hea- | 
venly places,” but “the saints,” are the objects of 
instruction. It is of dyios ubrod, cig ebéAnoey 6 Osos 
yractous ric 6 rrodros rig dens rod pvorneiov robrov. 
But the main difference lies in the wusrjesy itself, 
as will be best seen by transcribing the whole of 
the immediately following passage. “Os tors Xesords 
ay vi, 4 erwis rg Odes Ov Hucis naruyyerrousy, vovde- 
rovres tera cvdowror, nul Oidoxorres Tera cbeuroY, 
by Thon TODin, la rugecrnowmey Teva cvOcwmoY TeAEsov Ev 
Xgior@ “Inood (Colos. i. 27, 28). 

May we not say that we have here as deep a 
pvorneov of Divine grace, as we have, in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, of Divine wisdom? ‘That to 
have Christ within is not the description of all 
Christians who are sincere, is evident from this: 
that, advanced as the Ephesians were in the ways 
of God, St. Paul asks that blessing for them as a ~ 
thing yet to be attained; and even asks, in the 
first instance, for a preparatory blessing, as if it 
were, in the order of Divine things, necessarily 
antecedent to the other. He prays that God may 
grant to them durdwe xeurosmbjves, bia TOD wvetwarog 
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avrod ig rov tow civdewrov; and then adds, zauroimjoos 
rv Xesoroy dich rig wiorews, ev THis xaedias dua (Ephes. 
il. 16, 17). That we are to give this progressive 
sense to this passage, and to consider our being 
strengthened by the Holy Spirit in the inner man 
as preliminary and preparatory to the indwelling 
of the Redeemer, through faith in the heart, ap- 
pears from our Lord’s remarkable answer to St. 
Jude’s question, “‘ Lord, how is it that thou wilt 
‘manifest thyself to us, and not unto the world 2” 
He says, in reply, Eav ris ayar& we, rov Adyor wou 
rnenoss, wai 6 Larne wov wyarnoss abrov, xu) Teds abTOY 
trevooucba, xa mony wae avra woimoowe. The virtual 
agreement of the condition laid down in the first 
words of this sentence, with St. Paul's first prayer 
in the passage quoted above, and the strict identity 
of the blessing which our Lord promises, with the 
matter of the Apostle’s second prayer, are, I think, 
as obvious as they are remarkable. Nor do I 
conceive we could find a more precise definition 
of that Musrjenmr, to the knowledge of which St. 
Paul invited the Colossians, and into which he 
declares himself to have been so effectively initi- 
ated, than in the assurance here given by our 
Lord to his faithful followers of an inward heaven, 
to be enjoyed by them even in this lower world. 
Than this ineffable attainment, this settled inha- 
bitation of Deity in the recesses of the inner man, 
there can be no higher point to be reached, and, 
therefore, no deeper mystery to be known, till 
our “ mortality shall be swallowed up of life.” | 
Thus I have endeavoured to bring together a 
few of what I think the most direct scriptural 
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illustrations of the significant word, wewinuwos. At 
the first view, it would seem to intimate a blessing, 
“which none knoweth but he who receiveth it :” 
and, I conceive, we are also to conclude from the 
concurrent import of the texts which have been 
quoted, that the knowledge of this mystery is not 
common to all sincere, or even all vital Christians ; 
but that it is set before them as the prize of their 
high calling, to which they are continually to as- 
pire, and to which, if they “contend lawfully,” and 
persevere in their pursuit, they are certain, sooner 
or later, to attain. You will judge for yourself, 
whether I have forced any of the passages I have 
quoted, or whether I have, as I strictly meant, 
traced their collective meaning, and followed their 


concurrent guidance. Modern theologists seem to — 


suppose that the great object of the Gospel is to 


bring men into a state of favour with God, and of | 


spiritual life. This, rightly understood, is, in the 
order of the Divine economy, its first object: but it 
is not duly considered how large a portion of the 


New Testament is occupied with those further. 


attainments, which Christians, when spiritually 


Rannarnonriee 


animated, are called to pursue. I have wished to 
turn your attention to one conspicuous represent- 
ation of this high and holy destiny; but the same 
subject is urged, under various forms of language 


and imagery, all pointing to the same issue—the . 


“yest which,” even in this world, “ remaineth for 
the people of God.” The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
in particular, appears to me as nothing less than 
an elaborate discourse on this very subject; as if, 
indeed, that single verse expressed its prevalent 
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theme — Ovdey érereiwoer 0 vowos, emesocywyy 08 xecir- 
roves tamidos, Os Hs eyyiCome +a Oca (Heb. vii. 19). 

I have thus endeavoured to give you matter 
for thought, instead of filling my paper with 
thoughts of my own. I would only observe 
further, that, with respect both to the substance 
and the maturity of the Divine life, the New Tes- 
tament is, in my mind, much more systematical, 
and much more philosophical, than serious Christ- 
ians have been in the habit of supposing. I con- 
ceive the New Testament, in order to be ade- 
quately apprehended and appreciated, ought to be 
read constantly in the original, and, as much as 
possible, independently of preconceived theological 
theories. 

I dare say you have Hierocles on the Golden 
Verses of Pythagoras. If you have not, do not be 
long without it. The very first sentence of that 
valuable treatise describes a substance and a ma- 
turity of moral attainment, which wonderfully 
accords, not only with the matter, but, in some 
measure, with the very terms which we have in the 
New Testament. The first operation of philo- 
sophy, he says, is the Kédweoss, its consummate 
effect, the seAsorys of human life. We are made 
pure from the low propensities of animal nature, 
by cger7j, and being thus fitted for the due appre- 
hension of &Aydsia, we are thereby more and more 
formed into 7 cia dmoiwos. ‘To shew, fully, how 
much this statement agrees with the whole tenor 
of the New Testament, would require a greater 
number of sheets than I have already filled. I 
will, therefore, content myself with a single text, 
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spoken by our Lord (St. John, viii. 31, 32) to the 
Jews, who had been led to believe on him by the 
discourse just delivered. The words are arranged 
so much in the Hebraic order, that I transcribe it 
as if it were a stanza. 


"Hay ier wsivnre ev rw Abyw su, 
ANOS wudnrat pov gore. 

Kal yrioeobe viv &Anderay, 
nal 1 aANOEIH ehevdeouicss Luts. 


Let me now add, to what I have already said 
of your letters, that every part of them was in- 
teresting to me; particularly every tains you told 
me about yourself. sd “? 

As to myself, I told you quite enough in the 
beginning of my letter. I only add, on that head, 
that, through God’s goodness, I have no ailments 
which affect my solid self-enjoyment ; but enough 
to remind me that I am daily approaching the 
confines of eternity. 

Adieu, my dear Mr. Harford. 


Believe me 
Your ever attached and affectionate Friend, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Dec. 27, 1825. 
z * * What a strange business human 
life, in general, is! Had —— no family, he 


would consult his own ease, and limit his business 
to his corporeal powers. But, because his large 
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family must be provided for, he must go on, like’ 
a galley-slave at the oar. When I witness such 
things, I feel increased gratitude to Providence, 
that my weak back is free from every such burden, 
and that I have only to be attentive to my friends’ 
and my own everlasting salvation. 
Eyer yours, 
A. K. 


P.S.—On reading the last paragraph of my 
note, I see something which I ought to explain. 
Though I am sure I am incomparably happier, 
and much providentially favoured, by being as L 
am, I do think that very few men are fitted for 
such a state. _ For, if there be not a disposition to 
fill the vacant spaces of life with the pursuit and 
contemplation of unseen things, the mind will be 
liable to become contracted, by having only self 
to be careful for; and some base love, subservient 
to self, will occupy the throne of the heart—the 
love of money, for instance. I feel much. for 
But he is really a religious man; and that 
makes all the difference in the world, be the cir- 
cumstances of life ever so perplexing. The faculty 
of laying one’s case before the wise and gracious 
God, is an alleviation and a resource which none 
can duly estimate but the possessor. 








FROM THE SAME TO MR. 





be) a * True Christianity, I conceive, does 
not consist in specific views, presented to the 
mind, or warmly apprehended by the mind, how- 
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ever subservient, in certain cases, and among cer- 
tain classes, sensations of this kind may be to its 
attainment. True Christianity, I humbly think, 
consists in such an affectionate sense of the Divine 
realities made known by the Gospel, as produces 
in us “a right spirit” and “a clean heart:” it con- 
sists in a mind supremely and predominantly occu- 
pied with spiritual objects, and seeking its chief 
happiness, and finding its deepest rest, in God; 
daily and hourly drawing down grace from heaven, 
by the prayer of the heart, and guarding every 
degree of grace received by unremitting vigilance 
over conduct, temper, and thought. 

We cannot give to ourselves this religion ; for 
ef every good gift, and every perfect witty is from 
above.” Therefore, says St. James, “ If any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask it of God.” In prayer, 
then, true religion begins; and in prayer, more 
than in any thing else, it is exercised until “ mor- 
tality” is “swallowed up of life.” | 

In proportion as the mind becomes reat 
and spiritual, prayer will be felt not merely a duty, 
but our happiest resource, and truest means of 
refreshment. By this feeling, especially, may we 
measure our advance in religion. Until some- 
thing of this feeling is formed in us, we ought not 
to think ourselves religious; when we really pos- 
sess it, it will be the guide of our conduct, as well 
as the solace of our heart; for it will instinctively 
teach us to avoid whatever might obstruct, or | 
damp our habitual commerce with heaven. aah 

He who pursues this course will be led as God 
sees best for him; and he will gradually gain the 
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surest knowledge of Holy Scripture, through the 
teaching of the heart. 


I am ever most truly yours, 
ALEXANDER KNOX. 


P.S.—I concluded my letter without recollect- 
ing my intention of remarking more particularly 
on a passage in the 4th page of the sermon. 

The entire sentence runs thus :—* Religion is 
experience, and not speculation; and, therefore, 
the true knowledge of Christ Jesus is the personal 
and self-appropriating conviction, that he is made 
unto us, wisdom and righteousness, and sanctifi- 
cation and redemption.” oy 

I, too, most entirely believe that religion is 
experience, and not speculation; I mean, that it 
consists in affection and principle, and not in any 
theoretical views or opinions. But I do not clear- 
ly see the import of a “ self-appropriating con- 
viction.” A “ self-appropriating conviction” of 
personal interest in our blessed Saviour’s sacrifice, 
appears to me to be of a character so inexplicable 
to any but the person who feels it, and so perfectly 
undemonstrable on rational principles, that I re- 
joice to think that the text which is quoted in the 
4th page not only admits, but appears to require, a 
far more intelligible application. 

When it is said that our Lord is made unto us 
“‘ wisdom and righteousness, and sanctification and 
redemption,” a fact is declared, which goes far 
beyond any “self-appropriating conviction,” and 
which can only be verified by unequivocal reality. 
Then, only, is Christ so made to us, when, through 
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his communicated grace, we become truly wise, 
truly righteous, and truly holy. But this cannot be 
accomplished by a mere consolatory manifestation 
(however impressive) to the mind. The Gospel, of 
itself, assures us that he is so provisionally ; and 
an internal notification, however real, could tell 
nothing more. His becoming so to each of us 
actually, is, indeed, matter of “ experience ;” for, 
if we are conscious of becoming wiser and better, 
and more fearful of every appearance of evil, in 
consequence of more assiduous devotion, and feel- 
ing more cordially the great truths and facts of the 
Gospel, we have, in the same proportion, what 
St. John calls the “witness in ourselves,” and 
what St. Paul calls “Christ in us, the hope of 


glory.” 


FROM THE SAME TO THE BISHOP OF LIMERICK. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Bellevie, Delgany, Jan. 9, 1826. 


o_o * * . *. Mr. H. mistakes, if, he thinks 
that I could wish to withhold from him any 
manuscript that I considered in a state worthy 
of his perusal. But every thing I have written, 
except what he is already acquainted with, remains 
in so unfinished a condition, as to make me doubt 
whether they deserve preservation. I think you 
would agree with me, that, as they are, they do 
not deserve to be communicated, even as records 
of private thought. This is my sole ground of 
demur: and, when you and IJ shall next meet in 
Dublin, I can easily put it in your power to judge 
whether the case be not as I have regarded it. 
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There are many thoughts in my mind, of which 
no producible record has been made, which I 
should feel pleasure in offering to Mr. H’s. con- 
sideration. But none so much, as those which 
have arisen respecting the doctrines discussed in 
St. Paul’s Epistles, including that to the Hebrews. 
I believe I had gone a very little way in those 
inquiries, when I wrote any thing Mr. H. has 
seen (excepting my tract on the Eucharist). And 
yet, to myself, the views I speak of appear more 
important than any others which have passed 
through my mind. My anxiety, I trust, has been, 
not to make out support for favourite notions of my 
own, but to extract the import of the text itself, 
independently of party interpretation. All this 
I should rejoice to bring before the mind of Mr. 
H.; for, until my notions have been examined 
strictly by some competent judge, I have no right 
to esteem them more than probable conceptions. 
- But I must restrain myself for the present, as 
I have a severe cold. 
Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Jan. 17, 1826. 


I am the more disposed to write to you to-day, 
because I shall be wishing to know how this chilly, 
misty, stormy weather agrees with you. At this 
moment, the windows are rattling, and a rainy- 
looking mist envelopes the landscape. Yet Mr. 
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and Mrs. L. are out in the chaise: in which, if I 
were very selfish, and did not particularly love 
them, I should wish them to be much rather than 
myself. I find it suits me best, to sit by the fire; 
and, I dare say, youjoin with me in that preference. 

Mr. Skinner may have ground for his blame of 
Elizabeth, and his palliation of Mary. But I must 
suspend my judgment, till I shall have read what 
he says against the one, and in favour of the other. 
The impression on my mind is, that Elizabeth was 
really afraid of Mary; and, therefore, wished to 
rid the world of her, at all events. Had Elizabeth 
died, Mary was natural heiress to the crown of 
England; and the dread of such an event could 
not but sink deep in the minds of the Protestant 
statesmen who formed Elizabeth’s council. Roman 
Catholics were still numerous in England: and, 
how many who had professed the reformed religion 
might have gone back to the religion of the sove- 
reign, who could tell? It was a trying question 
for political Protestants of that day. Mary, more- 
over, had seemed to express rivalship, by quar- 
tering the arms of England with her own. And 
we, besides, are unacquainted with many circum- 
stances necessary to be known, in order to judge 
fairly of the case. 

With all my tenderness for the Roman Catholic 
religion, I still think it a poor religion for the. 
adherent, and a terrible one for Protestant neigh- 
bours. A devout practice of it will, I trust, fit men 
for the next world: but it does not qualify for this 
world; especially as times have been since the 
Reformation. I know (and I am glad to think), 
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that a Roman Catholic and a Church of England 
man may, in ordinary circumstances, go on very 
comfortably together. But, much as I regard } 
I should be very sorry that my religious liberty 
were under his control and that of his brother. 
Where they have no power, all is well. Circum- 
stances have then, as it were, drawn their teeth 
and pared their claws. But, could they act ac- 
cording to the dictates of their religion, all con- 
siderations of a friendly or social kind must sink 
before the inexorable feeling, which a theological 
creed, so definite and so exclusive, tends neces- 
sarily to inspire. Constitutional good-nature may 
be such as to confine the proselyting efforts to 
expostulation and persuasion. But the instances 
are rare in which those powerful principles are 
really subdued or safely attempered by kindly 
feelings. Fénélon seems to have had this sort of 
invincible gentleness: but I fear it would hardly 
be found to exist practically in one of a thousand. 





Ever yours, 
A. K, 


FROM THE SAME TO J. S. HARFORD, ESQ. 


Bellevie, Delgany, 
MY DEAR MR. HARFORD, Oct. 23, 1826. 


Mrs. H. mentions, in a late letter to , that 
you kindly purpose sending me the Bishop of 
Bristol’s work on Tertullian. I hasten, therefore, 
to say, that I have been, for several months, in 
possession of the bishop’s volume, and have read 
every word of it. I considered it a curious kind of 
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examination, and I was very soon engaged by the 
ability with which it is executed. I am not, in 
every instance, disposed to take precisely the same 
view; while I consider many of the observations 
weighty and important, and none more than what 
is said of tradition, from the 295th to the 300th 
page. While, therefore, I most sincerely thank 
you for your intended present, I wish to put it in 
your power to turn it to some use, more suitable to 
its value. 

I am glad to see that the Bishop of London* 
has exactly the same view of tradition with the 
Bishop of Bristol. The latter refers to a discourse 
on the subject with which I am well acquainted ; 
and which, indeed, contains the conjoint thoughts 
of the Bishop of Limerick and myself. Our chief 
theme is taken from Vincentius Lerinensis, a writer 
of the fifth century; and we both consider the 
principle which he lays down, as affording matter 
for the most successful and conclusive warfare 
against the extravagant doctrine of tradition taught 
by the Church of Rome. The most curious cir- 
cumstance is, that the Roman Catholics affect to 
build on Vincentius, while, indubitably, they are 
opposed to him point blank; and, to insist upon 
his doctrine, is to trample down theirs. 

When Mr. Hart Davis was in this house (where, 
I need not assure you, he was a most acceptable . 
guest), I was so unwell as to make me fearful of 
conversation. I am sorry to say I have not yet 
recovered my ordinary health. My stomach has 


* Dr. Howley, now Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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got out of order; and, though I hope every now 
and then that I am becoming better, I relapse. 
The greatest inconvenience is, that it restrains me 
from exercising close thought. And, in- con- 
sequence, a little matter which I am writing, and 
about which I am solicitous, lingers; and I must 
thereby be prevented from attending, as I could 
wish, to your question about guadov and wewinwos. 
If I live, I hope, however, not to forget it. 

I believe the ancient writer most relied’ upon 
by the Church of Rome, as maintaining its novel 
view of the Eucharist, is Cyril of Jerusalem; and, 
were he to be estimated by one or two expressions 
taken apart, there would be plausibility in their 
claim. But, on such a subject, the whole of what 
an author says must be considered together. For, 
however, in-one or two passages, he may seem to 
favour Transubstantiation, it amounts to nothing 
conclusive if he elsewhere says what is incompatible 
with Transubstantiation; because the accordance 
with it can be no other than apparent and ora- 
torical, when plain prose positions, elsewhere, 
literally and necessarily exclude the notion. 

You and Mrs. Harford ever have the kindest 
and most cordial wishes of 


Your and her most faithful and affectionate Friend, 


ALEX. KNOX, 
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EXTRACTS FROM ‘LETTERS TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Jan. 17, 1827. 


* ad * The best of it is, however, that, in 
such cases, the anticipations of anxious thought 
are scarcely ever verified. Hopes are often, I 
might say generally, disappointed in this delusive 
world; but, I believe, fears are very frequently 
disappointed also; and thus are we mercifully 
taught, through our own experience, not to take 
anxious thought for to-morrow. 
May 18, 1827. 
A packet has come to us from ——, with a 
kind note from her, and some ‘strictures, by a 
friend of hers, through her brother, on my Eucha- 
ristic tract. The objections are such as I should 
expect from a person professedly averse to every 
thing not opposite to the Roman Catholic religion. 
Her note is like herself. I must write to’ her. 
She liked my tract, because it maintained only 
what she had been early taught. This is, to me, 
a pleasant reason; because I do think my ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. ——- was among the means 
of imbuing my mind with Church of England 
principles; at least, of strengthening my almost 
native bias to that best and loveliest form of visible 
Christianity. 
y July 10, 1827. 
* sf * | think the reformations are less 
conspicuous than they were. I thought this the 
most likely calculation; for the zeal of the re- 
formers seemed to me “not according to know- 
ledge.” 

VOL. IV. HH 
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I myself should take pleasure in a sound and 
temperate reformation. But an unsound and in- 
temperate one, I must regard as worse than none. 

I know the worst of Roman Catholics; but I 
do not know the worst of self-directed adventurers 
in religion. I cannot wish, therefore, that there 
should be any very numerous forsaking of the old 
station, until there be some fair hope of their 
settlement in a better. 

I think that great light still remains to be 
thrown upon religion. The Holy Scripture con- 
tains all that ever shall be revealed ; but how im- 
perfectly is it yet understood, whether by Roman 
Catholic or Protestant! I myself think its whole 
import will, at length, appear to be, the making 
men good, by influence from on high, in order to 
their being happy through the enjoyment of the 
supreme good, substantially here, and consum- 
mately hereafter. 

Aug. 3, 1827. 
“4 Md . You see from that newspaper 
which you sent me, how much the Roman Catho- 
lics were provoked at the procession. And, on 
every account, it was wrong to bring children out 
of their retirements, into the public streets, to be 
the instruments of provocation. “If it be pos- 
sible, as much as in you lieth,” says St. Paul, “live 
peaceably with all men.” It would be hard to 
say, whether the morality of this precept be 
greater, or its policy. It is a dictate of the benig- 
nant wisdom which arranged the green earth and 
blue sky; and which, in every part of the visible 
creation, has done so much to please us, that we 
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are ungrateful and insensible, if we do not, hence, 
learn (as St. Paul instructs us) to “please all men, 
for their good, to edification.” 

’ Sept. 18, 1827. 

I have no relish for the plan of the present 
day, to set the unlearned on the discussion of 
controverted points. The Holy Scripture may be, 
to such persons, under proper guidance, a rich 
and inexhaustible storehouse of food and medi- 
cine, and refreshing cordials; but they have no 
business with it as a magazine or arsenal, except, 
simply, in their warfare against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

Sept. 25, 1827. 
a - * If I did not believe in the pro- 
vidence of God, and the consequent guidance of 
all things, progressively, to a good and happy 
issue, I should think the living world as jarring 
and jumbled a chaos, as that of the earth when 
it was without form and void, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. But, believing, as I 
do, in those two great truths, I think I see, even 
amid the darkness, such gleams of light, “such 
dawnings of beams, and promises of day,” as per- 
suade, and even satisfy me, that vices and follies, 
however gross, however predominant, are never 
suffered to have their own uncontrolled way; but 
are always over-ruled, some way or other, so as to _ 
subserve the purposes, at least ultimately, of su- 
preme wisdom and goodness.’ 
Oct. 23, 1827. 

*  * . * That penny-post letter which you 
sent me, is from ——. He writes to protest, 
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conscientiously, against the doctrine of my tract 
on the Eucharist. He speaks very strongly; but 
very charitably and courteously. He does not say 
any thing positively against my own everlasting 
safety; but he is sure I am doing a great deal of 
hurt by my known disbelief of the common doctrine 
of the atonement. I can only hope that I am not 
doing hurt by a conscientious dissent from what I 
take to be the doctrine of human theology, and 
not of Holy Scripture. I believe every thing 
which the inspired word asserts; and I believe 
nothing more, except so far as right reason teaches 
me, in due subordination to the oracles of God. 
The great difference between us is, that they fix 
their minds upon what our Saviour did once for 
all; as if that were sufficient to save, everlastingly, 
all who trust in it. I, on the other band (ascrib- 
ing all importance to what was done by our Sa- 
viour, once for all, as a preliminary work, and a 
general blessing), think that my one concern is, 
that the Divine work which could, in the first 
instance, on any grounds of reason, only be pro- 
vided for, should effectually be accomplished in 
my heart and life: that is, that, through the’ ever- 
powerful grace of God incarnate, I should be, in- 
wardly and outwardly, redeemed from all iniquity, 
and purified as one of God’s peculiar people, so as 
to be zealous of good works. 

} Deo. 21, 1827. 
* = *  * Tyreckoned too much on the amend- 
ment of my throat. It does not grow worse; but 
the disease stubbornly adheres to me. What I 
most feel is, the necessity of keeping silence. I 
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cannot speak two or three sentences without risk 
of increasing uneasiness. It has, to me, alto- 
gether, great appearance of providential discipline. 
Reading, writing, and conversing, have been my 
chief occupations. For twelve months, now, I 
have been deprived of the two former; and, at 
length, it pleases Providence to restrain me in the 
latter. Certainly I can write a little better than I 
did; and, if that power is continued to me, it will 
be a great alleviation. ‘This week I have written 
two letters: one, of three quarto pages and a half; 
the other, yesterday, of two pages and a half, of 
the same size. If I am suffered to retain this 
power, I shall have great cause to be thankful. 
# # # x * * * 
God bless you! particularly at this good time. 


Ever yours, 
A. K. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE REVEREND 
CHARLES FORSTER. 


MY DEAR CHARLES, May Ist, 1827. 


I rHank you, with all my heart, for your most kind 
letter received this morning. I had heard on 
Sunday of my poor dear friend’s attack, and was, 
consequently, in exceeding great anxiety. * * * 
I feel deep comfort that the attack was so mer- | 
cifully limited, that it affected only the body, and 
not the mind. In this circumstance, I feel an 
invaluable alleviation, and a cheering hope that 
the attack may be soon surmounted, with the 
consequent advantage of knowing with certainty 
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the constitutional liability. I am grateful for 
every particular you have mentioned; and your 
letting me know two or three times a week how 
he goes on, however briefly, will gratify me in- 
expressibly, and scarcely less his friends of this 
house. They are cordially attached to the bishop, 
and well know how to appreciate his worth. 

I hope and trust we may do some good by pray- 
ing to God for our friends; and I can truly say, that 
Lhave never ceased to ask for my invaluable friend 
the best of all blessings (which, in truth, includes 
every thing else truly valuable), with the same 
sincerity as for myself. 

* . . When I heard the distressing 
account, I felt for you as truly as for myself; 
and, indeed, I felt also for the judge, whose heart 
towards his brother I have long had room to 
know — no two brothers, in fact, could be more 
united. I humbly hope that Providence will be 
pleased to give comfort to us all. 

May 8th, 1827. 

I trust, from these last accounts, 
that your prospects are not less hopeful. But I 
shall be most anxious to receive a line or two (I 
care not how short) from you, to tell me exactly, 
from time to time, how you yourself are impressed. 

The fact is, that there are now only three 
persons in the world besides the bishop for whom 
I could feel similar anxiety; and my concern for 
him, on other accounts, is as deep as it could be 
for any living man. This you well know; and I 
confide in your cordial wish to preserve me from 
painful anxiety. * ; = ‘ 


* * * 
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If you see it right to mention this letter to the 
bishop, you may indeed tell him that I have him 
continually in my deepest thoughts; and I hope 
I may add, in something of the same sense as 
St. Paul says to the Philippians, that I have him 
“in my heart.” For two other friends in this 
house I may truly use the same strict language. 
When, on Sunday night, I said to Mrs. L. after 
prayers, “ I think when you used that prayer, you 
had our friend in your thoughts.” Her answer 
was, “ He is never out of my thoughts.” 

May 24th, 1827. ~ 

As I am obliged still to restrain myself in 
writing (and am not yet able to read a sentence), 
I must beg of you to express to James my sincere 
acknowledgment of his kind letter, which I re- 
ceived yesterday. I was comforted by his report 
of the bishop’s tranquil rest. But, as I. have a 
natural tendency to see the worst in every thing, 
_ I feel some sort of apprehension that the progress 
of amendment is, latterly, less marked than it was 
when you mentioned his power to move his hand 
and foot. I hope this is a shade cast by my own 
imagination on the statements so kindly and 
circumstantially made to me. If so, I shall not 
only rejoice, but receive a fresh lesson against 
petra the age ale oe my sickly peo 

%# 

The (ee is, that in a great work of redin- 
tegrating the inner man we can do little for 
ourselves. We may be faithful to what we have 
received, and we may entreat for more of Divine 
grace and operation. But, on this latter depends 
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our actual progress; and in what manner the 
benefit is to be conferred, and real advancement 
effected, no human mind can previously conjec- 
ture. It is our wisdom, therefore, not less than 
our duty, to “ be careful for nothing; but in every 
thing to make our requests known unto God;” 
and as much as possible to leave ourselves in his 
hands. Johnson’s lines on this subject, in the 
conclusion of his “ Vanity of Human Wishes,” are 
very fine: as, indeed, the whole poem is a most 
noble modification of a magnificent original. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE BISHOP OF LIMERICK. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Bellevie, Delgany, June 6, 1827. 


Tuovcn I am unable to do much more than 
write a line or two, I can no longer refrain from — 
telling yourself how deeply I rejoice in the mercy 
and goodness of God to you, and to all your 
friends. I must not attempt to express either the 
feelings or the reflections with which your case 
altogether has impressed and occupied my mind. 
I can only say, that the distress which I felt at 
the first moment (when I as yet knew nothing to 
abate my heartfelt alarm), has been wonderfully 
compensated by every successive communication 
which has been so kindly and constantly made to 
me. I am deeply indebted to the judge, Mr. 
John and Mr. Richard Jebb, and particularly -to 
Charles Forster, whose attention to my anxiety, 
and assiduous care to afford me every possible 
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satisfaction, will ever make us grateful, as I was 
already sincerely attached to him. 

I am inexpressibly happy to make to them, 
through you, my most cordial acknowledgments ; 
and you will believe how gladly I would now go on 
to converse a little with you, if I were not afraid of 
suffering for it afterward. The inability of my eye 
implies, undoubtedly, a great privation; the more 
painful, because yet I feel no symptom of amend- 
ment. But it is so simply a dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, that I submit to it, I trust, with entire 
acquiescence. Nothing through life has ever yet 
happened amiss to me; and therefore experience 
teaches me to leave myself, without reserve, in his 
gracious hands to whom I owe all my comforts 
here, and all my hope of happiness hereafter. 
Adieu! © 


Ever yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE REVEREND 
CHARLES FORSTER. 


MY DEAR CHARLES, Bellevie, Delgany, Aug. 3, 1827. 


* * * * The fact is, that for some 
length of time I have thought a great deal more 
than I have written. In proportion as I have 
seemed to myself to see into the Divine philosophy 
of the New Testament, I have found it difficult to 
do adequate justice to the views which have gra- 
dually appeared to open on my mind. My powers 
of explaining and elucidating have been felt to sink 
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under the greatness of the subject; and, in form- 
ing an actual statement, I have scarcely known 
how to begin, and still less in what manner to pro- 
ceed, or where to end. 

The two Epistles to the Romans and to the He- 
brews have specially occupied my thoughts; and, 
though I have often made the attempt, I never could 
accomplish any set of remarks upon either, which 
were at all likely to exhibit my meaning, or were 
‘fit to be submitted to the eye even of the most 
partial friend. If certain friends. had been near 
me, to aid me by their counsels, I might have been 
able to do something: but I have always felt my- 
self unable, in my solitary endeavours, to make 
satisfactory to others what appeared evident to 
myself. I could not proceed a step without com- 
bating the popular theologists of three hundred 
years; and the labour of hopefully propounding 
my antagonistic scheme (however partially coun- 
tenanced by great names) has, in every attempt, as 
yet, appeared to baffle my utmost ability both of 
mind and body. 

I have said so much merely to enable you to 
explain to Mr. H., when you have an opportunity, 
why I should not have other later matters of the 
same kind with those earlier ones which he has 
seen, to submit to his perusal. It may justly ap- 
pear strange to him that the former habit should 
not have continued: but the difference really is, 
that my own theories were easily committed to 
paper; but, to give a competent elucidation of 
those two profound treatises, which, more than 
any others, contain the organised elements of 
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evangelic doctrine, is a work of incomparably 

greater difficulty: and, accordingly, while my 

views seem to myself matter of demonstration, 

all my attempts to give them form and consistency 

have proved abortive. * 5 be 4 
Adieu, my dear Charles. 


Believe me ever 
Most faithfully and gratefully yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO MISS FERGUSSON. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Jan. 11, 1828. 


y wey oe * Were I able to read and 
write, and my own master, how glad should I be 
to be with you a little while: but, how to leave 
' this place I know not, and what I should do in 
town I know not; especially as Michael is now so 
little able to read to me. I cannot tell you how 
much I feel this. God give me grace and wisdom 
to make a good use of every dispensation, to the 
deepening of inward religion in my mind and 
heart, and to the preparing me more perfectly for 
the call, of which my contemporary friend’s death 
gives me a new premonition ! 


Jan. 18, 1828. 


* * % * I wish, when you see your - 


nephew, you, would desire him not to say any thing 
of Corregan’s applications to me, as there is a dan- 
ger that the nature of them might be mistaken. 
His calls upon me may be too frequent, but they 
are not to be considered as begging. Corregan 
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has really a right to regard himself as my pen- 
sioner; he was to me an attentive and faithful 
chairman, and he did not quit industry till it 
quitted him. Therefore, I pray you, take care 
that he be not represented as begging from me; 
for, though he may expect too much from me, 
begging is out of the case: and I would not, for 
many times what he is likely.to get from me, that 
he should be charged, through me, with violating 
the rules of the house. His applications to me, 
moderate or immoderate, are no such violation ; 
and when Pat speaks to him, I wish him to do it 
most civilly: for poor Corregan is a man of feel- 
ing, and I would not hurt his feeling for any con- 
sideration. You understand me fully, I am sure; 
and I need say no more on the subject. 

I am sorry to tell you that my throat is not 
improving. Uneasiness returned on Wednesday, 
probably through the severity of the easterly wind, 
which blew vehemently that day on the front of 
this house. But, still, it is only relaxation of which 
I have to complain; and I need not complain at 
_ all, when I am able to write, as I am now doing. 
The main matter is, that I must be frugal in talk ; 
and, as I said before, that is no bad discipline for 
one apt to be profuse in talk. 

That is an excellent letter of s. Iam not 
sure I could subscribe to every word of it. I think 
he says something of our differences with the Ro- 
man Catholics not being “important :” I could not 
allow that; I think they are very important, and 
that our Reformation was an invaluable benefit and 
blessing. But I, at the same time, am assured the 


? 
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errors maintained by the Roman Catholic Church, 
though, in many instances, gross and of unhappy 
tendency, are in [no] instance vital. | 
Feb. 15, 1828. 

re = * * I cannot boast of my eye; 
but, on the whole, it advances rather than loses 
ground, and within this week I have, now and 
then, just looked at a book without injury. If 
this amendment proceeds, I may once more, old 
as I am, have some tolerable use of it. 

The truth is, old age does not yet very sensibly 
oppress me. I sometimes wonder at myself, that 
my body and mind are yet so free from actual 
decay. I owe every thing to God’s blessing. But 
I, no doubt, am particularly served, both in mind 
and body, by the freedom from care with which I 
have been favoured, and the strict temperance 
which I have been enabled to exercise. You will 
agree with me that these matters are, under Pro- 
vidence, great preservatives from premature sink- 
ing, whether of the mind or of the animal frame. 


Feb. 26, 1828. 


+3 a * })o* « I did:not-tell’you' I could 
read; I meant to say only that I could write with 
ease and apparent safety. But, if it pleases Pro- 
vidence that I shall advance, as I have been ad- 
vancing for a month or six weeks past, I trust to 
be able to read once more. May I have grace to 
use all things aright, whether prosperous or ad- 
verse! The power to read will be a great bless- 
ing; especially as Michael, I think, becomes less 
and less competent. . 


= 
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Poor ! I had not an idea he was seven 
years younger than I am. Sudden death is no 
unpleasant thought, with the hope of being pre- 
pared for it; but, then, whatever it appears, it is — 
not that sudden death which is deprecated in the 
Liturgy. 

March 14, 1828. 


7 * * My walk was prevented. Scarcely 


had I mentioned it on the other side, when I was 
called down to give my counsel about a letter 
which Mrs. L. was going to write, and in which 
she wished my assistance. This was an indis- 
pensable call. And, though it stopped my walk, it 
did not baulk my pleasure ; for, to give any kind of 
assistance to a beloved friend, is to me a far more 
gratifying thing, than to do any little matter for 
myself. 

How my paper respecting John Wesley will be 
received by Mr. Southey, I cannot conjecture. 
Certainly, I never wrote any thing with more 
thought, or greater care. My object was to do 
good to Mr. Southey, as well as to do justice to my 
old friend. That you may judge of my motives 
for offering fresh thoughts on religious subjects to 
Mr. S., I will copy his remarks on my Eucharistic 
tract, from the last Quarterly Review. 

“« Some of our readers may thank us for directing 
them to an inquiry on grounds of Scripture and 
reason, into the use and import of the Eucharistic 
symbols ; a little treatise printed at Dublin in 1824. 
It is composed with the unaffected humility of sin- 
cere devotion; and it enters with that spirit into 
the heights and depths of Divine philosophy. Mr. 
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Hallam” (whose highly whiggish work is under 
review), “if he condescends to look at it, may not 
like it the worse for being the work of a layman.” 


March 26, 1828. 


: s * I believe the severity of the late 
weather has been the immediate cause of my eyes 
being so affected ; but I now think it probable they 
will get back to a state that will admit of my 
writing. When I shall be able to use them in 
reading, I know not. Iam glad, however, I had 
it in my power to finish my paper before I was 
disabled ; and I have the pleasure to tell you, that 
it has completely satisfied Mr. Southey, who says 
that I must allow him to insert the whole of it in 
a new edition of John Wesley’s Life; not only to 
shew on what ground he has changed his opinion, 
but because he so much approves of the “system 
of Divine philosophy” which is opened in the 
latter part of it; which, he thanks God, he himself 
has long very much entertained, and which alone 
could keep his mind easy in the present posture of 
public dispositions, both abroad and at home. 


April 1, 1828. 


I merely write a line, to tell you that = 7 
nerves are becoming so ill, and my feelings are so 

painful, that I have little doubt, to-day, of being 
obliged to go to you to-morrow. I know that — 
nothing ails me but nervousness; but it is real 
nervous derangement of stomach and head, and 
not fancy. For I would fain surmount my bodily 
depression, if I were able; my mind being, indeed, 
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afflicted, but not depressed by any sinking of its 
own. 
| April 2, 1828. 

I slept, last night, not without frequent waking, 
but without lying awake. The want of rest, there- 
fore, is no longer an object of alarm; and, con- 
sequently, I do not go to you. But how soon I 
may be obliged to do so, I positively cannot say; 
for my stomach and nerves are in such a state as 
to frighten me. I am sensible that these are very 
deceptious feelings. Still, they come on so sud- 
denly, that I cannot tell what they may rise to. 
Therefore, I may come to Dublin unexpectedly. 

I humbly trust God will do the best for me; 
but my head is affected by my stomach in such a 
way, that I am quite afraid to hear reading. If 
even I can listen, it seems to hurt me afterwards. 

The thought sometimes comes that I shall not 
emerge, but that I am approaching my close. My 
reason tells me that the symptoms of such an 
event do not appear. That, however, proves 
little ; as Providence has so many ways of short- 
ening life, besides gradual decay. I suppose, how- 
ever, that I am not going to die. 

I feel enough to make me wish to see Dr. 
Cheyne, if I thought he could do me any good. 
But I.know, from former experience, he could do 
me none; and, in fact, such cases are not within — 
the reach of medicine. 

I have fears and weaknesses in abundance. 
Still, I humbly hope, God will preserve to me the 
supports of his holy religion; and that he will 
deign to be, himself, my refuge in the time of 
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trial. If my present discomforts be the means of 
deepening religion in me, I shall have no cause to 
regret them. I am able, in the midst of my weak- 
ness, to exercise my thoughts on that best of 
subjects; and, if God continues to me this power, 
and blesses me in using it, I shall have no reason 
to complain, but much to be thankful. We never 
value the grace of God so much, as when we are 
obliged to have recourse to it for our support 
against what would be, otherwise, overwhelming. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE REVEREND 
JAMES J. HORNBY. 


Belleviie, Delgany, 
MY DEAR SIR, Jan. Ist and 2d, 1828. 


Tuoucu I am still somewhat ailing, I am solicitous 
to give attention, however briefly, to the important 
practical question which you have been pleased to 
bring before me. 

Let me, then, assure you, that every con- 
sideration which has arisen in your mind respecting 
the claims of the Roman Catholic Church to the 
charitable forbearance of Reformed Episcopalians, 
has been long present to my thoughts, and impres- 
sive on my feelings. I, like you, my dear Sir, have 
thought much, and, as deeply as I could, upon the 
subject. And the practical conclusion to which I 
soon came was, that Providence having thought 
right to suffer so large a portion of the Western 
Church to remain upon its old ground, we, as 
owing so much to the providential distinctiveness 
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with which our Reformation was marked, were 
peculiarly bound to recognise and venerate the 
order of overruling Wisdom, which decreed the 
change to be confined to certain countries (and in 
those countries to be mysteriously diversified), 
when, had such been the Divine will, it might so 
easily have been rendered universal throughout 
Europe. — 

In fact, there is not a sentiment which you 
have expressed that I also do not approve and 
admire. It is true I have taken additional views, 
besides those which you have stated, of this great 
mystery of Providence; but I have little doubt that 
I should find most, if not all of them, to have 
occurred virtually, if not expressly, to your own 
mind. 

At present I will only mention two instances in 
which I conceive the Anglican Church to be in- 
finitely indebted to the Roman Catholic Church. I 
mean for the rich inheritance which we possess in 
our Prayer Book; and which we not only owe to 
the guardianship of the Roman Catholic Church, but 
actually to that usage which is ranked with its most 
flagrant errors—the Latin service; since, but for 
this, the treasures ofancient devotion must soon have 
vanished in the new versions of every half century, 
required by the progressive changes in the languages 
of Europe: I mean, also, for the stability which our 
episcopacy may have enjoyed from being kept in 
countenance by that of the Roman Catholic Church. 
We needed, it should seem, some strong support 
_against the attractive power of unepiscopa! Pro- 
testantism ; nor, I think, can we admit a doubt 
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that, if all the south of Europe had imitated the 
north of Germany, our remnant of ancient church 
symmetry would infallibly have been absorbed in 
the mighty vortex. 

From the considerations, then, hid are com- 
mon to us both, and from additional considerations, 
as I said, which probably have arisen in your mind 
not less than in mine, I have regarded it always as 
my best line of conduct to leave the Roman 
Catholic Church collectively and individually in the 
hands of Him who ordereth all things both in 
heaven and earth; nor do I perceive any thing in 
the present movements to induce a change in this 
resolution. The aggressive spirit which has now 
begun to operate, may be in the order of Providence ; 
not, possibly, for effecting much of that which is 
contemplated, but for accomplishing, some way or 
other, ultimately, the benignant purposes of the 
unerring Disposer. But, what the primary results 
are to be, I cannot calculate. At present the angry 
passions seem to be in exercise, both on the one 
side and on the other. And in what kind of issue 
this systematised warfare is to terminate, it is not, — 
I conceive, in human wisdom to determine. In 
every view of the. matter, therefore, I myself think 
it right to keep aloof; for, were the general 
question even more doubtful to me, there are cir- 
cumstantial points on which I should be obliged to 
dissent from the present Reformers. 

* * * * 

Being thus obliged to enter on a second sheet, 
I will venture to submit to you one, at least, of 
the “ additional thoughts” which I have conceived 
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respecting the Roman Catholic Church. It ap- 
pears to me that, in our estimate of that Church, 
we must not confound the body of that Church 
(that is, the assemblage of bishops, presbyters, and 
baptized persons, which it contains) with the 
papal power which holds that mass in captivity. 
That power, I am convinced, is the Apocalyptic 
Babylon ; but the subjugated body, I cannot 
doubt, is “the Holy City,” which the Gentiles 
were to tread down for “ forty and two months.” 
I, accordingly, deem it as unfair to extend our 
censures of the papal usurpation to the whole 
Roman Catholic Church, as it would have been, 
of old, to confound the captivated Jews with 
the literal Babylon, while it kept them in bond- 
age. 

I am inclined to think, that the mass of errors 
of which we complain in the Roman Catholic 
Church, may, not unreasonably, admit of a corre- 
spondent distinction; one class of errors growing 
out. of the increasing darkness and multiplied mis- 
conceptions of Christians, however sincere, from 
the fourth to the eighth century; the other class, 
subsequently fabricated by the agents of Popery, 
among whom the two orders of begging friars, 
and their various subdivisions, hold the chief 
place. 

The former class of errors was, perhaps, not 
merely permitted, but, in some sort, ordered by 
overruling wisdom; because, without such an 
accommodation to barbarous habits and sensitive 
minds, it might not have been possible to establish, 
much less to perpetuate, a national profession of 
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Christianity. What was done, by express appoint- 
ment, in the case of the Jewish religion, may have 
been providentially brought about, in the latter 
instance, for exactly a similar reason. As the 
patriarchal religion, when it was to extend through 
an entire people, and to be transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation, was, by Divine direction, 
enveloped in carnal ordinances, and beggarly ele- 
ments, that it might engage, through the senses, 
those in whom the mind was yet comparatively 
dormant; so, in the wisdom of God, when Christ- 
ianity was to be similarly diffused and transmitted 
through nations of equally gross habits and narrow 
capacities, an analogous accommodation grew up 
by degrees, perhaps in exact proportion to the 
exigence; and thus our holy religion became little 
less enveloped in “ beggarly elements” than that — 
of the Jews; though, I should think, with a won- 
derfully overruled adjustment to the higher dis- 
pensation, which, in like circumstances, was to be 
equally popularised and interminably perpetuated. 

How far pernicious practices mingled with the 
merely weak observances to which I refer, it 
is difficult to say; inasmuch as “the mystery of 
iniquity” had been working from the beginning. 
But, on the whole, an invaluable result seems to 
have been thus secured. The Christian faith was 
preserved “whole and undefiled,” under that in- 
crustation of ceremonies in which it might have — 
been thought entombed; but which, in most in- 
stances, had a significancy, that made them edi- 
fying to well-disposed minds; and in others, even 
of a more exceptionable kind (such as devotions to 
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the Virgin), a relation to the most vital matters of 
faith that might make them (gross as they were) a 
kind of defensive outwork to some, at least, of the 
essentials of the Christian religion. 

Of the Papal enormities, and the anti-Christian 
superstitions of later times, we must, in reason, 
make a very different estimate. The severest 
censures which our Divines have pronounced, do 
not here, I am sure, go beyond the truth. But, it 
should always be remembered, that those more 
palpable scandals have scarcely been animadverted 
on in deeper-toned complaints, by any Protestant, 
than by some Roman Catholic writers. You, pro- 
bably, are well acquainted with Fleury’s “ Discourses 
on Ecclesiastical History.” Jortin has translated 
some of them. ‘They eminently exemplify the 
remark I have just made. 

It is, also, in candour to be observed, that the 
false devotions of Friars and Jesuits have never 
been enjoined by the Roman Catholic Church, but 
only permitted. It may be truly said, that this 
permission is bad enough; it would, in fact, be 
inexcusably bad, were it not that that Church is 
itself a slave, and therefore cannot do otherwise. 

I make these remarks so briefly, that I fear 
they will not convey my full meaning. They con- 
template the Roman Catholic Church in its ordi- 
nary aspect. But I doubt whether, latterly, “ the 
mystery of iniquity” may not have been, and, still 
more, is, working with increased energy. I, there- 
fore, am not sure but that the present active 
antagonists may be furnished, by those who come 
forward to resist them, with much, apparently, 
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to justify their hostile zeal. Of this, Dr. Doyle is 
already a lamentable instance. But, let this be as 
it may, I am sure I shall still think it safest merely 
to look on, and leave events to Providence. 

I meant to have mentioned in the preceding 
page (but strangely forgot it until I had entered 
on the second head of errors) the strong evidences 
which we have, that the earlier errors did not im- 
pede the attainment of sincere (perhaps I might 
say sublime) piety. I need not name examples, 
with which you may be as well acquainted as I 
am. ButI will just add that, when I compare the 
devotional writings of Rede, of Hugo de Sancto 
Victor, or of Kempis, with the general current of 
Protestant writers (I speak not of true Church-of- 
‘England Divines), I am obliged to think that, 
however desirable it is that those ancient errors 
should have been corrected, the practical difference 
is not necessarily so great as zealous reformers 
have been disposed to conclude. 

I have left myself only room to say, that to be 
able to prove my value for all your communi- 
cations, will ever inexpressibly gratify 


My dear Sir, your most attached Friend, 
; ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE REVEREND 
CHARLES FORSTER. 
MY DEAR CHARLES, Bellevie, Delgany, Feb. 23, 1828. 
‘I rrust I need not assure you that my delay in 


thanking you for your kind and interesting letter 
of the 19th ult., has not arisen from lessened 
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desire for such communications. Though my 
anxiety is abated, my wish to be acquainted with 
my friend’s state (I could say, if that, were not 
unreasonable, from week to week) is as much alive 
as ever. Besides, some expressions in your last 
raised the hope of greater advance from the time 
of your writing. If, therefore, you shall not have 
written before this letter reaches you, I rest con- 
fident you will not willingly defer giving me the 
comfort, I trust, of a further report of our friend’s 
convalescence. 

I am much gratified by what you say of Mr. 
Wilberforce. It is his great advantage to have 
been withdrawn from the bustle of political life 
(intentionally moral as his objects were), instead 
of being, like poor Lord Liverpool or Mr. Canning, 
—the former virtually, the latter literally, — struck 
down in the midst of it. When John Valdesso (a 
courtier of Charles V., but a great man) solicited 
his dismissal, and was asked by his master why he 
wished it, his answer was to this effect: “ Inter 
negotia et terminum vite, oportet esse aliquid 
spatii.” It has been said that this reply took hold 
of Charles’s mind, and contributed to his forming 
the resolution of resigning his high station. Be 
that as it may, it was a true saying. And, if such 
a space be not afforded, the question 


‘¢ Lenior ac melior fis, accedente senecta ?” 


will not be likely to receive a satisfactory answer. 
I am grateful for Mr. Wilberforce’s kind recol- 
lection of me. 


* 
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; May 7th, 1828. 
I rmanx my kind friend the bishop and yourself, 
for the friendly feelings exprersed in your letter. 
Iam unable to reply to them in the way I could 
wish. I am suffering under the most oppressive 
indisposition that I have felt for years. A com- 


bination of biliousness (as it is called) and nervous- 


ness: the former, I should think, occasioning the 
latter; and both pressing upon me in a very un- 
comfortable way. My symptoms have somewhat 
changed from what they were at first; perhaps, I 
might say, somewhat abated. But nervous affec- 
tions scarcely admit of comparison with each 
other; as the present, if not actually as morbid as 
a former one, is capable, at any moment, of be- 
coming as seemingly bad by a mere turn of 
thought. Such, then, being my present case, I 
can only endeavour to commit myself to the mercy 
and goodness of God, from whose unerring hand 
my present chastisement most certainly has come. 
Being in such a state, however much I like 
the work the bishop is engaged in, I cannot 
possibly do any thing of the kind he wishes. I do 
not know when I was less capable of such an 
attempt; and I certainly do not feel any mark, 
which I dare rely upon, of commencing conva- 
lescence. . 

I rejoice in your report of the bishop. Give 
my love to him; receive it for yourself, and be- 
lieve me 

Ever your affectionate and grateful Friend, 


ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO 





MY DEAREST ——, April 8, 1828. 


I cannor report of myself so favourably as I was 
in hope I might do yesterday. My complaint 
returned on me after I wrote, and kept me un- 
comfortable during the evening. I am at this 
moment easier; but know not what I may be the 
next hour. How long, therefore, Providence may 
see fit to continue the present discipline, I can- 
not conjecture. In itself, it is only what I have 
had to bear again and again; and, certainly (if 
things do not grow worse), sometimes with more 
oppressiveness; and, I might say, less alleviation 
than at this time. For, now, I more or less get 
comfortable rest; and in nervous cases, this as- 
suages all other discomforts. I suppose, did the 
weather admit of my taking exercise in the air, it « 
might serve me. But this and every thing else I 
must leave with Providence. If the good God 
blesses me with internal support, and enables me 
to take refuge in Himself from the stormy wind and 
tempest, I commit all the rest to his unerring 
wisdom. 

I shall rejoice to know that you all are going 
on at least as well as usual. As to myself, I deeply 
feel that, till I grow better, I am fit only for the 
place in which I am, however deeply I regret that 
I am thus withdrawn from one of the dearest duties 
of social life that could be exercised by a friend in 
this lower world. 

Ever yours, ' 
A. K. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR ; April 10, 1828. 





* * * * Whatever be the amount of my 
trial, if God be pleased to make it the means of 
good to me, I shail have cause to be inexpressibly 
thankful. Hitherto I have been trained, I think, 
by successive instances of discipline; without 
which, I might have never known true happiness. 
And I have not doubted, that some fresh exercises 
of the same kind of mercy might be expedient, 
as tending to still deeper radication,-—of which I 
could not but feel the want; while I hoped I 
desired it with sincerity. Perhaps what I am 
now suffering (it does not, however, deserve that 
name; for, hitherto, God has dealt gently and 
graciously with me,) may Serve to promote that 
infinitely valuable object; for I see enough, and 
have felt enough, to teach me what an unutterable 
blessing it must be, to attain that which is de- 
scribed in Ephes. i. 16, 17. 

The human heart is naturally sluggish; and, 
even in outward things, it is by necessity that 
man is forced to activity. This is much more 
the case in what concerns the immortal Spirit. 
“ The corruptible body presseth down the incor- 
ruptible soul;” and there is too great a disposition 
to yield to the pressure, until some felt necessity 
compels to resistance. But this is the least part of 
the hinderance. The tendency we have to be 
engaged, by the present life, to cleave too depend- 
antly to persons and things which it is right to 
value and loye,—but subordinately, and soberly : 
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this disposition, I say, is a still worse thing, and 
yet may be quite beyond our own correction. 
What, therefore, we cannot do for ourselves, God 
himself may be pleased to do for us. And our 
wisdom, as well as duty, is to commit ourselves to 
his management, and duly to appreciate the 
anodynes which he kindly mingles with the 
painful parts of the process. I trust I have had 
repeated reason for gratitude of the deepest kind, 
on this very account, during the present indispo- 
sition: and I certainly receive new lessons from it, 
of the importance of living in the spirit of prayer 
in ordinary circumstances. When, through Divine 
grace, we are thus kept in daily and hourly inter- 
course of the heart with God, this blessed habit 
grows, as it were of itself, more intense and deep in 
the time of trial; and the support which, I trust, is 
thus brought through Divine mercy from aber Is 
a rock which cannot be shaken. 
Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
MY DEAR ——., April 12, 1828. 


I snoutp have been very glad to have confirmed 
my mention of Monday as the day of my re- 
turn; but, alas! I am really little more fit for 
returning to Bellevie than I was for staying 
there when I left it. My hopes of speedy 
amendment are not realised; and, to the present 
hour, I am unable to calculate what my symp- 
toms may be before that or the next hour shall 
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have gone by. In fact, for the present, I am 
a decided invalid, fit for nothing but practising sub- 
mission, trust in God, humble application for more 
effectual grace, together with the government, as 
far as possible, of my mental movements, which are 
painfully liable to disturbance from the state of my 
nervous system. Weather in which I could walk 
out would, I believe, serve me; but, just now, that 
is out of the question. 
My left eye is weak to-day, and annoying me 

in writing; or I, rather, am annoying it. Still, I 
must go on to say, that I felt some reluctance in 
sending off my note of Thursday; but I could not 
have written another. On reflection, I could not 
but blame myself for speaking as I did of the pro- 
vidential design of my indisposition. That design 
is, assuredly, kind and merciful; I would fain hope 
it is paternal. But, to allow the mind to conceive 
particular purposes (as if the providential visitation 
was to accomplish a supposed definite object), is 
taking, perhaps, much too great a liberty with Him 
whose ways are so much above our ways, and 
whose thoughts are above our thoughts. I humbly 
trust my present affliction is to do me good. I 
would fain hope I shall find the continued supports 
and alleviations for which I have hitherto cause to 
be thankful; that it will serve to shew me the 
blessed resource of religion in the day of trial, and 
be the occasion of deepening devotion; and, — 
through God’s goodness, of strengthening whatever 
principle of operative faith God has been pleased 
to vouchsafe to me. But whether, if it were off 
to-morrow, I should not find myself the same weak 
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and frail creature as before, with the same vicissi- 
tudes of feeling, and the same need to guard all my 
sensibilities, and look still for ‘ mercy,” as’ well as 
« race to help me in time of need,” is to me, on re- 
flection, so much a matter of rational doubt, that I 
could not but fear I had spoken with less caution 
than sobriety would dictate respecting my present 
providential discipline. What is said in Heb. xii. 
5, &c. is sure: it is enough also; and my part is 
simply to trust in this consolatory assurance. 


Ever yours, 
As we 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR 





April 23, 1828. 


? 


I ruanx you for your kind note; but I cannot yet 
return a thoroughly pleasant answer. My in- 
disposition lingers; I am better in some respects, 
and not in others. Accordingly, I have as real 
need as ever of leaving myself in the hands of the 
wise and merciful God. In truth, I have a some- 
what painful time; I can only trust that Iam in 
gracious hands; that I shall have strength for each 
successive hour of trial ; and that all will be over- 
ruled for my best and highest good. God knows 
what is best for me; and I hope I am most anxious 
that He should make me radically and cordially 
what I ought to be, by deepening his own blessed 
religion in my heart, and making that the governing 
principle of every action, word, thought, and 
feeling. As to alleviations, I must mention that I 
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have been able to read with more ease for two or 
three days past, than for months. I know not how 
long this may continue, but it is a great mercy to 
me in my present situation. Ido not feel secure 
in it; still, while it lasts, I have reason to be 
thankful for it, and to acknowledge it as an op- 
portune comfort. 


April 30, 1828. 

a e* *.  You.ask about my nights., «J 
am bound to say that in that, as I trust in every 
respect, God has been very merciful to me. I 
certainly have not. healthful rest, but I have been 
preserved from very painful waking; and, last 
night, I had much more sleep than I had expected, 
inasmuch as I had slept the night before; and, 
- for some former time, I had not had two nights of 
moderate sleep together. Every second night I 
had lain awake for hours, and only slept towards 
morning. Last night (I trust I am thankful!) it 
was otherwise. As to the employment of my 
thoughts while waking, I can generally only en- 
deavour to practise submission ; or, rather, to ask it 
from above. I feel, I trust, that I have great things 
to ask for; and that a due sense of their greatness 
gives occupation, at all seasons, to the mind and 
heart. But, where Doddridge soared, I can only 
look up, and ask the wings of the Spirit, that I may 
rise to the only true rest of the soul. 

Michael has been reading to me several of John 
Bowdler’s tracts; viz., on the Love of God, of 
Trust in God, of Spiritual Mindedness, and of 
Prayer. He had learned a theology which makes 
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him, sometimes, speak differently from what I think. 
But his sense of religion, his views of the Christian 
graces and the interior life, and his deep love of 
God and of that purity of heart which alone can 
enjoy God, are altogether so sterling and so ex- 
alted, that I do not wonder he was removed from a 
scene to which, notwithstanding his talents for 
business, his nobler qualities were not congenial ; 
and in which, had he been suffered to remain here, 
his glowing piety might, in spite of all his sincere 
efforts, have been dimmed, if not damped, “ with 
the rank vapours of this sin-worn mould.” 
My love ever attends you all. 


Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR ——_., May 20, 1828. 


Tue violent symptoms of nervousness, which gave 
me the first serious alarm, have certainly abated ; 
but the derangement of the digestive organs is 
obstinate and distressing ; indeed, much more dis- 
tressing than I can attempt to describe: and I am 
sorry to say, that my rest has been for some days 
more affected than ‘it had been yet; so that I 
really have nothing for it but to trust in Him who 
does all things well, and who is a present help in 
trouble, for man can do nothing for me. Were I 
to state particulars, you would only be pained; 
and, therefore, I do not tell you any thing more 
than may serve to let you see that I am still a_ 
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complete invalid. At the same time, I am well 
aware that, if it should please God at any moment 
to readjust my wayward stomach, the uncomfort- 
able feelings would instantly cease, and usual ease 
and health return. 

I am as much as ever persuaded that. it is all 
intended for my good; though there are times 
when I am, as it were, on the verge of thinking 
otherwise. But I hope the all-gracious God will 
enable me “in patience to possess my soul:” and, 
if so, that very lesson will be invaluable when, at 
length, more serious trials,—not merely, as now, 
agitating the vital frame, but actually assailing it 
that it may be demolished, — must be experienced. 
But, I believe, the great purpose of all afflictions, 
where God is really feared, is to oblige us to 
cleave more closely to Him, by allowing us no 
other source of consolation. ) 

I have read a little yesterday and to-day. My 
very limited reading to-day has been in a little 
book, now lying before me, of Matthew Henry’s, 
“The Pleasantness of a Religious Life.” I only 
read the first three pages, with the address to the 
reader, and I think it a good little book, and very 
fit to be given to young people. 

You ask me about Mr. Grant’s speech. My 
dear ——, though I am writing thus to you, I am 
too ill to listen even to that, or to employ my 
thoughts on any subject, except that which alone - 
suits my case. I suppose nothing bodily, which is 
not deadly, so indisposes the mind for taking inter- 
est in common things as such stomach derange- 
ment as I now am suffering; and if 1 do not yet 
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suffer more, I may think myself very gently 
afflicted. 
May 22, 1828. 

* *  *  * About myself I need say little 
more than what I “have already intimated. The 
truth is, my paroxysms of nervousness are very 
strange things; and being now less in my cor- 
poreal frame, they have become, I think, not less 
distressing, because they seem to be more seated 
in my mental feelings. I trust the merciful God 
will support me, and preserve me from being 
tempted above what I am able to bear, and make 
it all subservient to kind and gracious purposes. 
At this moment, though distressed, I seem to feel 
that a touch of his hand on my imagination and 
thinking faculty would at once relieve me. 


June 10, 1828. 


* * a * have, as much as ever, the 
greatest reason to thank God for gracious and 
merciful alleviations. The sleeping now for eleven 
nights together, without painful waking in any one 
of them, is itself a great mercy: my power of read- 
ing, though sometimes a little threatened, is an- 
other; and I have as much reason as ever for 
trusting that all I have suffered, or am still suffer- 
ing, has come upon me for my greater good; and, 
to the present moment, I have found my greatest 
fears to prove unfounded,—I mean the fear of 
growing absolutely worse, or of being oppressed 


beyond submissive endurance. 
June 13, 1828. 


r' i * * When I considered my de- 
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pression yesterday to have been really one of fear, 
rather than of actual feeling, though there was 
feeling, I could not but blame myself for a pal- 
pable want of confidence in God; and, when I 
found the night passing over so much more quietly 
than I had looked forward to, I was pleased some- 
what to think that I had so blamed myself. I 
hope I shall, at length, possess a stronger faith in 
God than I have yet exercised; and [I still trust 
that He means to lead me to that, and other simi- 
lar blessings, by the chastisement He has been 
pleased to lay upon me. 
June 16, 1828. 

Hitherto I have been so preserved from every 
thing really overwhelming, and have found such 
alleviations when my apprehensions have been 
most oppressive, that I should be ungrateful, as 
well as most unwise, if I should dare to form a 
wish for any thing else than that which God is 
pleased to order respecting me, because that must 
be for the best. 

June 20, 1828. 

I thank you for your kind note, received yes- 
terday ; but I must only write a line or two, as I 
do not think it does me good to write about myself, 
and I am afraid that I have reason this day to be 
cautious about using my eye. 

I do not yet grow better. I have, however, 
infinite cause of thankfulness that I do not grow 
worse; and, besides, I have so many evidences 
that my indisposition is not merely nervous, but 
rather a real derangement of the digestive organs, 
that I cannot but hope for amendment when the 
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proper time has come: providentially, when God 
sees it best for me; naturally, when the malady 
has gone its course. I must add, that the continu- 
ance of my constitutional disposition to sleep is an 
unspeakable mercy to me. I have had some un- 
restful nights; very few, if more than one, entirely 
without rest: but, in general, I sleep (waking 
pretty often, however, but still falling asleep again) 
even in spite of nervous uneasiness, except when 
it is very severe. And while this, as I said, is an 
unspeakable mercy, I am ready to infer from it 
that the disease, however distressing in itself, has 
not gained ground upon my actual constitution. 

I have thus thought it right to tell you exactly 
how I think myself, lest you should suppose me 
worse than I really am. I must add, that I have 
had, for some days, less dread of the warm weather 
than I had at first; and I should not omit that, 
when I am very apprehensive of increased uneasi- 
ness, my fears are not realised: this has been often 
the case. Indeed I have, on the whole, every rea- 
son to acknowledge the Divine mercy, and to leave 
myself unreservedly in the Divine hands. 

You are reasonable, and like to know things 
as they are; and, accordingly, I have simply told 
you my real state. 

I need not add that I write this note to 
as really as to you. I am deeply sensible of the 
interest you both take in my happiness; and I 
wish you to feel the same submission to the wise 
and gracious order of Providence which I wish to 
feel myself. 





Ever hers and yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR 5 August 5, 1828. 
* sg = * I am, this day, able to say 
little: I have hurt myself by incautious over- 
talking, and am less easy than I was this morning. 
But I may just say this: —that I meant no more 
by what I said of the evangelicals as they are 
called, than that they have been the chief instru- 
ments of maintaining experimental religion in the 
reformed Churches. And however this may have 
been done, I must think it an invaluable blessing. 
I did not mean to speak particularly of those who 
are now active, but of the entire genus. And I 
did not mean that I thought otherwise of them, 
than I did when you and I were last talking on 
the subject; but that my own increased exigencies 
had made me more alive to the value of that power 
of religion, and of those communications of Divine 
grace, of which they (with the exception of John > 
Wesley) had been hitherto the most zealous 
maintainers. I seemed to myself, also, to feel 
that,—whatever errors might be mingled with their 
views of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,—when 
really devout (as Doddridge, for instance), they had 
a cordial, and, as it were, vital, apprehension of our 
blessed Saviour, which gave them an advantage 
over me in a day of trouble: the attainment of 
which, in a strictly scriptural way (I might say, as. 
to. the substance of the blessing, in George Herbert’s 
way), would be to me an unspeakable happiness in 
sickness and in health, in life and in death. 
My love to my dear friend. 


Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE. 


MY DEAR MRS. LA TOUCHE, August 12, 1828. 


: = - * have had severe attacks of 
nervous headach: in particular, during the latter 
part of Sunday night: insomuch that, early 
yesterday morning, I sent for Nicholls to put a 
blister on the back of my neck. He thought it, 
at all events, not a bad thing in such a case as 
mine. But I soon found I had been more fright- 
ened than hurt; for, before the blister could have 
any effect, the headach so far subsided that I fell 
asleep, and slept quietly for, I suppose, at least 
an hour. 

In consequence of a night almost wholly rest- 
less, I sent for Dr. Marsh; I could not be sure of 
getting Dr. Perceval until far onward in the fore- 
noon. Dr. M. is a very acute man; but he is not 
as encouraging to me as Dr. Cheyne was, though 
neither does he discourage me. But I do not give 
up Dr. Cheyne’s well-considered consolations for 
the less cheering answers to my, perhaps, too 
urgent questions, from either Dr. Perceval or Dr. 
Marsh. ‘They have told me what may arise out of 
my malady, judging from experience and medical 
science. Dr. Cheyne has uniformly expressed 
more confidence of a favourable issue, not merely 
from medical science, but from his knowledge of 
my constitution. Doubtless, Dr. Perceval and Dr. 
Marsh said nothing but what was right for them to 
say; which was, simply, that such maladies had 
sometimes an unfayourable issue; and that, con- 
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sidering all my symptoms, it was not possible to 
pronounce on what might be. The failing of the 
brain in some way or other, is, of course, the 
possible calamity. But, whatever I may dread 
when under the actual pressure of nervous head- 
ach, I am conscious, on the whole, of such unaltered 
mind,—and I would almost say animal spirits,— 
and such yet unbroken soundness in all respects, 
that I cannot but look forward to eventual recovery, 
rather than to any calamitous issue. Whatever I 
may yet have to suffer, I am disposed, with God’s 
blessing, to retain confidence that my brain is as 
little lable to give way, as that of most persons. 
Therefore, on the whole, I think it right to repel 
such thoughts; and commit myself to that mercy 
and- goodness, which I have so often and so 
signally experienced. 
My love to my dear friends. 


_Ever yours, 











ALEX. KNOX. 
FROM THE SAME TO 
~ MY DEAR = August 16, 1828. 
* * + I feel that I must wait 


the time of Providence, and, for the present, sub- 
mit to the chastisement which God is pleased to 
lay upon me. But I really am not discouraged, 
except at moments of peculiar pressure, when a 
strange feeling in my head seems to be supporting 
Dr. Perceval’s worst possible apprehensions. Yet 
I am always soon relieved; and immediately feel 
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the unfoundedness of my fears, which trust in the 
goodness of Him who never rejects those who seek 
Him, ought to prevent me from admitting for a 
moment. . 

I have still great reason to be thankful for the 
alleviations which the mercy of God vouchsafes to 
me, particularly the power of reading, and the 
tendency to sleep, even when I am under nervous 
oppression. And, besides, I most thankfully own 
that I am blessed with a continuance of good 
spirits; which I must regard as proceeding, I 
trust, from a higher source than any thing in my 
own mental or bodily nature. I cannot doubt, 
also, but that there may be (I ought to say, are) 
the wisest and most gracious purposes in this 
painful dispensation. I even seem to myself to 
see the reasonableness of this hope, and my own 
need of some deeper training in the school of the 
Divine Master, so clearly, that I dare not even 
form a wish but that He may support me in the 
trial, preserve me from extremity, and give me 
a happy issue, when He sees it best for me. My 


love to my dear friends. 
Ever yours, 





ALEX. KNOX. 
FROM THE SAME TO 
Oct. 8, 1828. 
* * * * JI know no writer who has 


gone at large into the subject of the sacrifice on the 
cross, and has at all departed from the common 
theory, who has not verged toward the theory of 
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the Socinians. For my own part, I have endea- 
voured to admit no human theory whatever, but 
to derive all my conclusions from the representa- 
tions of Holy Scripture; particularly from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, compared with those parts 
of the Pentateuch to which reference is made in 
those chapters in which the subject is discussed ; 
that is, in the eighth, ninth, and the former part 
of the tenth chapters. I need not name the parts 
of the Pentateuch, as the marginal references will 
afford sufficient direction. I fully feel that it is a 
deep subject, and to be approached with the utmost 
reverence. And I trust it is my sincere wish (as, I 
am sure, it is also yours), to receive without adding 
to, diminishing, or forcing beyond its clear and 
natural import, whatever is declared in the word of 
inspiration on this subject or on any other, respect- 
ing which we deem it necessary to form a decided 
judgment. 
| Oct. 15, 1828. 
* 4 “ * I believe you mistake my 
feelings, when you suppose me to be relapsing into 
old prejudices. It is always my wish to look at 
both sides of a question. Were we now conversing, 
I think I could make it clear to you, that what I 
said in my last note is in perfect consistency with 
all the opinions I have been expressing during the 
last thirty years. I have ever deprecated the 
possibility of Roman Catholics havmg room to 
infer that they could accomplish any thing by 
intimidation. And I doubt whether, to their gross 
minds, movements somewhat like their own may 
not be the aptest means of repressing that 


a 
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pernicious (and, I earnestly hope, confounded) 


expectation. 
Oct. 23, 1828. 


¥ ed * * I mean, please God, to send 
you, by the next opportunity, a little tract of 
Thomas Scott’s; which I could wish you to read, 
taking your own time for doing so; for you, of 
course, are not to return it. On the point of 
justification, it rises to the highest pinnacle of 
Calvinistic theology :—but strictly Calvinistic, 
without verging to ultraism of any kind. All that, 
however, did not, to my mind, neutralise the practi- 
cal spirit of the entire work. I am not sure that 
his zeal against antinomianism may not have made 
him unnecessarily copious: but, on the whole, it 
seems to me to be the most decisive refutation of 
the notion of “ believing the record,” and trusting 
in that belief, as settling every thing at once, that 
could have been written. I was so pleased with it, 
that I got ten of them from London. I was inter- 
ested, two years ago, by the short account of it in 
Scott’s Life. But, though I often looked for it, 
like the volume of Chrysostom, it got out of view; 
and I did not discover it till about three weeks 
since. I must say, that in spite of its Calvinism, I 
was greatly pleased (and, I might almost add, 
delighted) with the resistless attack it makes on all 
self-delusive views of faith; the masterly demon- 
stration from Scripture and reason, that saving 
faith is, and must be, a business, not of the under- 
standing, but of the heart; and the enlightened 
liberality with which he allows and maintains, that 
this “ believing with the heart unto righteousness ” 
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may be where there is, “ as yet,” little, if any thing, 
of doctrinal correctness. On the whole, it is, in 
my judgment, the best tract I ever read from the 
modern Calvinistic school. 

My love to my dear friends. 


Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


MY DEAR 





as November 6, 1828. 


You will be pleased to know that I read every 
word of your interesting note without the least 
sensible injury to my eye, which I hope is mend- 
ing: -but it is, still, somewhat ailing. 

I thank you, with all my heart, for your looking 
forward with interest to some talk with me. You 
know how I have been ever glad to have conversa- 
tion with you: and ifI could afford any satisfaction 
in any matter to your mind, it would Si eraly, me 
more than I can express. 

There is one good rule which I could wish 
you to keep always in view; namely, that what is 
unequivocally said, in any one part of the New 
Testament, cannot, possibly, be elsewhere contra- 
dicted. To no instance is this rule more applic- 
able, than to those words of our Lord to which you 
refer. The fact of Divine goodness to all, without. 
the shadow of a shade of doubt, can never be 
disputed, consistently with right reason, or due 
regard to Him who, in that declaration, as well as 
in so many other instances, has given us the happy 
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assurance that, in God, we have not an inexorable 
Judge, but an infinitely gracious Father. 

There is another matter, which you no less 
think of vital consequence; namely, that we must 
believe nothing which is inconsistent with the co- 
essential Deity of the Son. Whatever, therefore, 
our Saviour did for us, to facilitate our approach 
to God, must be considered as done with the same 
reference to his own Divine nature, as to that of 
the Father. And, consequently, we must under- 
stand the great work of redemption, as not less a 
redeeming of us to Himself than to his heavenly 
Father. This is the doctrine laid down by St. 
Paul, in that beautiful passage, Titus, ii. 12-14: 
** And to purify to himself a peculiar people.” 

Besides, He, especially, it is, who is King of the 
Church and the world, and who will be the Judge 
of both. Whatever, therefore, there is of severity 
in the Gospel system, the exercise of that severity 
belongs, peculiarly, to the Son. But to whom 
was he severe when on earth? Was it not, evi- 
dently, where, in reason, he could not be no other 
than severe? And will He, who is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever, be of a different 
nature on his final judgment throne, from that 
which he manifested in the days of his flesh? 

He best understood his own nature, and his 
own dispensation; and his divine conduct on earth 
is the surest, and only sure, demonstration of both. | 
In what he says of himself, there is nothing to 
perplex the honest mind, but every thing to assure 
and satisfy it. If it were duly remembered that 
he is * God, blessed for evermore,” would not 
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every suspicion of the Divine character forthwith 
vanish in the cheering effulgence of that unqualified 
graciousness with which we have to do? All 
gloomy dogmas should, in reason, retreat from this 
light, like birds of darkness from the rising sun. I 
humbly think that, in the illumination of this 
“dayspring from on high,” there should be no 
puzzle about doctrines, nor questionings about the 
terms on which upright persons stand with their 
God. “Behold,” said he, “my mother and my 
brethren :” and, again, “‘ Henceforth, I call you not 
servants, but friends.” To what was Immanuel 
severe, but to sin and to incorrigible sinners ? 

In this view of God, we are really drawn to 
him, as our happiness; a thing strangely over- 
looked in modern divinity; but beautifully stated 
in the first four paragraphs of Leighton’s 17th Pre- 
lection. Read it, I pray you, in the Latin. I 
must stop. : 

My love to my dear friends. 

Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR oe Nov. 14, 1828. 





I rank you for your kind note, which I was glad 
to receive ; but I am sorry to tell you my eye has 
not yet begun to amend; at least, not in any - 
certain way. . 

I think you need not be startled at the fact, 
that those who have rejected the popular view 
of our Sayviour’s death, have, as yet, generally 
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adopted either broad Socinianism, or something 
approaching to it; for, as yet, how little disposition 
has there been to enter into the spiritual import of 
that great mystery! And yet there was, otherwise, 
no alternative but to adhere to the popular view, 
or to verge toward the Socinian hypothesis. 

You will, yourself, at once perceive that such, 
hitherto, is the truth of the case; and, when you 
consider how seldom an investigating mind, and a 
deeply devout heart, have been associated, you 
will scarcely wonder that the spiritual view of our 
Saviour’s death has been so rarely made a subject 
of close consideration. . 

The popular view of our Saviour’s death has, 
undoubtedly, been subservient to sincere and cor- 
dial piety ; and, even where good understanding 
has been united with the religion of the heart, there 
has seldom been a disposition to question the com- 
mon representation. No doubt, to have questioned 
it, would, generally, to such persons, have appeared 
very dangerous. Besides, too, as exemplified in 
Baxter, Fuller, Doddridge, and most pious Christ- 
ians who thought at all closely on the subject, the 
vicarious view has been held with important modi- 
fications; probably little differing from what you 
read in Lightfoot. 

I confess, therefore, that when the doctrine is 
so held, I should be little disposed, for the mere 
sake of more correct belief (however in my judg- 
ment, scriptural), to disturb the common persua- 
sion; especially, as room may have been pur- 
posely left open for such construction—a con- 
struction which the event has shewn to be suitable 
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to the generality, hitherto, of upright minds. But, 
to those who wished to think for themselves, and 
to penetrate the treasures of Divine truth, I would 
venture to put this practical question: Have very 
many of even the most pious believers in the 
strictly vicarious sacrifice of our Lord, been equal- 
ly attentive to the spiritual view of that sacrifice 
given by our Lord himself, and by St. Paul, and, I 
may add, by St. Peter and St. John? Or has it, 
on the contrary, been the fact, that, in: general, 
they have so fixed on the former view, as to pay 
little adequate attention to the latter? I cannot 
but think that this is a weighty inquiry, and quite 
remote from controversy. It seems to me, that 
this great topic prevails throughout the New Tes- 
tament; and the passages relating to it are the 
profoundest parts of that Sacred Volume. What 
our Lord himself says on this subject, is never tc 
be overlooked. I cannot enumerate instances; 
but I would particularly mention his language in 
St. John, vi. 51, and following verses; and in St. 
John, xii. 24, &c. In St. Paul, it appears to me 
that the spiritual power of our Saviour’s death and 
resurrection is dwelt upon as the very kernel and 
heart’s heart of the Gospel. For example, in the 
6th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and in 
the 8d chapter to the Philippians. But, I might 
ask, where does it not occur? Or what else is so 
dwelt upon? . 
Yet, I ask again, does this life and soul of the 
Gospel engage that attention, which, both in 
quality and quantity, it demands? The fathers 
did not overlook it: St. Chrysostom and St. Au- 
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gustin had it ever in view. And pious Roman 
Catholic writers, down to Nicole, following the 
Fathers, have given it, according to their light, the 
weight which it deserved. But who, yet, have 
rightly done this, among Protestants? And, if it 
be not yet done, is there not a deep want to be 
supplied? John Wesley touches it in his Notes on 
the New Testament. Doddridge was far from 
meaning to overlook it. But, I finally ask, who 
has done it justice? And why have they not, 
where Christian piety was unequivocal ? 

Do we, then, wish to avoid all that is anti- 
scriptural on the one hand, or ultra-scriptural on 
the other? Let us examine the New Testament 
itself, and weigh, and connect, and compare those 
wonderful passages; and embrace, unreservedly, 
their divinely concurrent import. 

My love to my dear friends. 


Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO ———~. 


MY DEAR November 18, 1828. 





> 


* * * vs You could yourself, I 
believe, answer Mr. G. for me about the passage 
in the Romans. In one point, Erskine and I 
agree. I, no more than he, think that St. Paul 
means to guard his already delivered doctrine; 
for I see nothing to be guarded in it. If it was 
forensic righteousness of which he had been treat- 
ing, such a guard might have been apposite to the 
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subject. But if his great and leading topic was 
the righteousness of faith working by love,—the 
Sweet (r75 Sixcsoobvys), a yderrs ry. TOD Ev0s cevbcdxov 
‘Inood Xeiorod, through which grace, “ having been 
made free from sin,” they to whom St. Paul was 
writing had become “ servants of righteousness,” 
—what was there to be guarded? 

My opinion is, that the supposed objection 
(chap. vi. 1) is founded exclusively on the position 
respecting the abounding of sin, and the super- 
abounding of grace, in the case of the Jewish 
nation, and that the Apostle made that remark in 
the 20th verse of the eighth chapter, merely for the 
purpose of introducing the next portion of his dis- 
course ; in which, instead of guarding, he seems to 
me admirably,and indeed exquisitely, to develope 
the interior of what he had delivered in the former 
chapter, both as to the means of operation, and 
the completeness of growing result. The means 
of operation, I conceive, are explained in the third 
and following verses, to about the ninth; the 
results, from the seventeenth to the end: in all 
which wonderful discourse it seems to me im- 
possible to discover any thing which is not moral 
and spiritual. And how Mr. Erskine could con- 
trive to legalise it to his own mind, I cannot ex- 
plain; nor do I think that his criticism on the 
two Greek ‘verbs (which may possibly be just) is 
any thing to his purpose. His comment on those 
commencing verses of the sixth chapter, is one of 
the instances, I conceive, of overlooking the spi- 
titualities of the Gospel, through attachment to 
supposed doctrinal truths. Honest Thomas Scott, 
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though with doctrinal mixture, gives a far happier 
interpretation. 
I hope to hear speedily from you, and am 


Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


. MY DEAR 





. January 9th, 1829. 


+ * * * Tam glad you liked my cri- 
ticism on Rom. vii. 25. The truth is, that the 
philological exactness of St. Paul far transcends 
that of all other writers with whom I am acquainted. 
I except the other Apostolic writers, who, also, are 
singularly. exact. Besides, there are, if I mistake 
not, some peculiarities in his philology, which are 
worthy of the strictest attention. There is one 
instance in which our translators have strangely 
misrepresented the uniform propriety of his diction 5 
and which I could wish corrected, were it possible. 
I mean their making him use the name of God, 
where he did not think of using it. I allow there 
was nothing very wrong in introducing the sacred 
name in such instances as Rom. vi. 2 and 15; be- 
cause, in both cases, there was, in some measure, a 
* dignus vindice nodus.” But I am annoyed by the 
same liberty being taken in 1 Cor. iv. 8; where, 
doubtless, St. Paul was speaking as lightly as he 
ever did in any instance. It strikes me, therefore, 
as quite unseemly to have rendered the rhetorical 
word ogeiov by the solemn expression, “ I would to 
God.” St. Paul was a right good judge when to 
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speak with solemnity; and, therefore (Acts, xxvi. 
29), he most properly introduces the name. 


Ever yours, 
ALEX, KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO ——. 


MY DEAR 





9 January 20th, 1829. 


* * * Jonathan Edwards’s work on the 
affections is highly valuable. He had witnessed 
great religious emotion, both in his own congrega- 
tion and in other parts of New England. He saw 
much to be jealous of, even at the time; and pub- 
lished two successive tracts, both to plead for what 
he thought genuine, and to correct what he deemed 
erroneous. But, in a few years, though much of 
the good fruit seemed to remain, so great a part 
was blighted, that he thought it expedient to enter 
more deeply into the subject. And hence pro- 
ceeded his book on the affections. Doubtless there 
never was a book of the kind written with closer 
consideration, sounder judgment, or deeper know- 
ledge of the subject. And his exposure of spurious 
emotions, and false marks of Divine Grace, are 
most valuable. But, in the course of this work, I 
think he goes into an extreme with respect to dis- 
interested love as the basis of experimental religion. 


I am assured there is a basis of truth in the ° 


position; and, to constitute true love of God, He 
must be loved as the Summum Bonum. But, in 
order to be loved with fulness of affection, He must 
be loved, not only for what He is in himself, but as 
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our Summum Bonum, as that which is the supreme 
matter of our happiness. And therefore, as I take 
it, the self-love which our Lord recognises in the 
case of social love, must enter radically into the 
earliest workings of Divine love: without the com- 
bined feeling, we cannot, I conceive, duly apprehend 
the Divine amiability. In fact, to love, is to con- 
nect our own happiness with that to which we are 
attached. If this be wanting, it will be esteem, or 
admiration, or an union of both; but there will be 
a want of tenderness, I should think, and of that 
filial familiarity and union of heart to which every 
representation in the New Testament conspires to 
invite us. Now, here it is that I have suspected a 
defect in Mr. Edwards’s work. Indeed, I have 
thought there appeared some such want in all he 
says in his account of his own first impressions of 
religion. Not hence inferring that his own religion 
was imperfect; but that he felt according to his 
own peculiar nature. His highly metaphysical mind 
was, probably, not capable of tender affection. 
And observe how much he dwells on the apprehen- 
sion of God as a business of taste, illustrating his 
view by an extract from Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 
I do not dispute for a moment the justness, 
generally, of his remarks, or the appositeness of the 
quotation. I merely suspect that he fixes his mind’s 
eye too centrally on this aspect ofthe Divine Being. 
And, had it been otherwise, it might not have been 
so easy for him to adopt his rigid notion of election. 
I can imagine -his reconciling this supposed cha- 
racter of God with all that his disinterested love 
implied; for this simple reason, that it was so dis- 
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interested as not to require pure amiability in its 
object, but to rest upon what was adorable rather 
than demand what was essentially tender and 
gracious. 

‘This has been for some years a persuasion of 
mine respecting Mr. Edwards’s book. It is to be 
observed, that good Thomas Scott (as stern a Cal- 
vinist as himself) thought his disinterestedness of 
spiritual love excessive, though he admired _ his 
sobriety and morality. 

I hope to say something about the Apocalypse 
soon. | 
Eyer yours, 

ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO 








MY. DEAR. ——; January 27, 1829, 
* * ‘ * I am far from being yet 
equal to a renewed correspondence with Mr. ——. 


Were he ever so disposed to it, I should be obliged 
to deprecate re-engagement of that kind. For, 
however highly I admire his brilliancy of thought, 
and felicity of expression, he is too volant for my 
less lively movement of mind, and too theoretical 
for the more strictly practical view which I am 
(I would hope more than ever) inclined to take 
of theological subjects. There are certain great 
points as to the interpretation of the New Tes- — 
tament, about which I am deeply solicitous; chief- 
ly the ruling moral import of “the everlasting 
Gospel.” Yet, however substantially Mr. —— and 
I may agree on this central and vital point, judg- 
ing by the past, I should fear that in every fresh 
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letter, instead of closely adhering to that particular, 
and to obtaining additional rays of Scriptural light 
bearing upon it, he would so diverge into collateral 
thoughts, as to make it very difficult to pursue 
a straightforward line of Scriptural investigation, 
by which alone the truth of the case can be es- 
tablished. 

The fact is, that the more I read and think, 
and look around me, my conviction increases that 
the oversight of the supreme moral purpose of the 
Gospel is the dominant error of the present day ; 
and that the clouds which envelope the religious 
world at this time, and which (it may be feared) 
are producing deep and extensive delusion, can 
only be dispelled by ascertaining the real import of 
Evangelical doctrine: I mean, by its being acknow- 
ledged and felt, that the supreme design of the 
Gospel is to teach us effectually “ to deny un- 
godliness and worldly desires, and to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world.” 
And that whatever other results were provided for 
by our Lord’s death, this moral result is the one 
great end asserted by St. Paul; that is, not barely 
the literal, but the greatly heightened realisation of 

the propounded purpose, “ He gave himself for 
us, to redeem us from all iniquity, and to purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” I would ask, is there in the Evangelical 
volume a more direct, comprehensive, definitive 
statement of that object of our blessed Saviour’s 
humiliation and death, which was supremely con- 
templated in the whole stupendous procedure ? 
Yours ever, 

ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO 
MY DEAR 





February 17, 1829. 





 # * . # * 

P. S. How awful was the death of poor 
Though it began in cramp, the stomach was, 
doubtless, the source of the malady from first to 
last. What must the next world be to those who 
have not thought of it! (though the matter of 
personal responsibility is known only to God and 
his holy angels.) But, indeed, what must it be, 
even to those who have thought of it most! 
Baéropey yae ders Or eoomregov ev wiviywars. ‘The solid 
satisfaction is (a matter, happily, not merely of riorig 
but of éxiyraos, if we duly use our advantages) 
n ayown ovoderore txainres. We, therefore, may an- 
ticipate the substance, though we can form no 
conception of the circumstantial alteration, and 
we may hope advancement. 





! 


A. K. 


FROM THE SAME TO —-—. 


‘MY DEAR ; Feb, 27, 1829. 
™ Pe ” * Jam told that Thursday next 
is to be the day of disclosure, by the Duke of 
Wellington himself, in the House of Lords: I 
suppose, that the question may be determined 
where the issue is more doubtful, before it goes 
to the Commons, where the event is certain; 
Besides, at that time there might be no proper 
person in. the lower house to introduce it; as, if 
Mr. Peel be defeated at Oxford, some time must 
elapse, I suppose, before he could be returned for 
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another borough: the first mentioned is, I con- 
ceive, the great reason. I cannot but feel anxiety 
about the securities. And the more so, as the 
nature and extent of them have been so rigidly 
kept secret: probably, however, as much from 
jealousy of the factious opposers in Parliament, as 
of the Roman Catholics. 

If I do not mistake myself, I am interested in 
the event of this great movement, from, I trust, 
some measure of Christian charity. I sincerely 
wish the more intelligent mass of Roman Catholics 
to be brought into circumstances in which they 
may be able to make a dispassionate comparison 
between their form of Christianity and ours. That 
this exercise of mind will necessarily grow up, so 
soon as the existing grounds of quarrel are re- 
moved, I cannot have a doubt. And I am no less 
persuaded, that real and safe reformation can arise 
only from the enlarged and enlightened views of 
the more capable, and naturally influential, portion 
of the body. The efforts now made to work upon 
the lower classes are, I should think, very question- 
able in their nature, and doubtful in their results. 
We know not what kind of religion they are taught 
to adopt, in the place ofthat which they are urged 
to relinquish. And the manner in which the 
passions are called into action, both on the one 
side and on the other, makes the whole business 
unsatisfactory to an impartial spectator. I believe 
I once before quoted on this subject the wise 
observation of St. James, “ the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God.” And it 
seems to me, that at this time there is too much 
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of a wrathful zeal against the Roman Catholic 
religion. Its low and grovelling character, and 
its degrading subjugation to the mystery ofiniquity, 
it is right to- recognise ; the honour and credit of 
Christianity require that we should do so. But it 
is no hinderance to this recognition, that we 
should be, also, sensible of the providential pur- 
poses for which this travestie of our~pure and 
rational religion has been permitted. ‘The apparent 
necessity of this permission in the barbarous ages, 
can be disputed only by those who deny the 
importance of a national profession of Christianity. 
For how, in dark times, could professional habits 
have been formed, and made permanent, but by an 
accommodation of circumstances to the merely 
sensitive perception of all ranks and conditions of 
men? I cannot, therefore, but resolve the accom- 
modation which actually, and most effectively, 
took place, in some respect, into the sodvrolxidos 
copie rod cov. And, by parity of reason, I must in 
like manner account for the partial continuance of 
what, for so many ages, was the almost universal 
religion of Western Europe. I must think that 
the season for extended reformation has not yet 
arrived; and that something better than what 
could now be substituted, may possibly be waited 
for. 

My beloved Dr. Cheyne has sat wih: me until 
I have only time to add, that i 

I am ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX, 
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FROM THE SAME TO 





MY DEAR March 30, 1829. 





“ : - * There is certainly a good deal 
of expressed dissatisfaction respecting the putting 
down of the Jesuits, &c. Not, however, I suppose, 
among the Roman Catholics at large, but probably 
among the clergy, as if it were making very free 
with their religion generally. And yet I cannot 
lament that such a course should be taken, as I 
regard them in no other light than as agents of 
“ The Mystery of Iniquity.” They have been often 
elegant scholars, and their seminaries have been 
famed for an exactness of moral discipline, un- 
matched in any other instance. They have seemed 
to have a sort of intuitive view of the conduct of 
their pupils, who, from some kind of management, 
never could be sure that they had not an eye upon 
them. They had the art, however, of generally 
attaching to them those whom they educated; an 
instance of which I found in my old friend Kirwan, 
who seemed to wince at the very name of Nicole, 
on.account of the notes which, under the name of 
Wendroe, he appended to (I believe) a Latin trans- 
lation of the “ Provincial Letters.” * " - 

I am reading with much pleasure a volume of 
sermons by Bishop Heber, very lately published. 
It contains some things I cannot agree with; but 
his manner is interesting, natural, simple, and often 
beautiful, giving evidence, besides, of no little learn- 
ing. I advise you to get them. 

I am gratified by the kind remembrance of 
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Mrs. Hannah More, and feel grateful to Mr. Stock 
and Mr. Butterworth for thinking of me so kindly. 
Adieu. 

Ever yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO — 





April 8, 1829. 
* i * * T need not assure you how 
deeply I feel for you, and with you; but my hum- 
ble trust is, that the good God will keep you both 
in his gracious hand, working effectually upon you 
by his grace, guiding you by his counsel, and 
guarding you by his providence. Nor will you, 
in particular, have the less share in these invalu- 
able blessings because you have even a painful 
sense of your own weakness and ignorance: such 
a sense is the necessary result of sound self-know- 
ledge ; and, if real, it must be attended, at least 
occasionally, with pain, particularly in circum- 
stances which employ thought and call forth exer- 
tion. But this very feeling may be necessary to 
the real exercise of that reliance on which alone 
the safety of life depends. “ Trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart, and lean not to thine own 
understanding : in all thy ways pacsspebis Him, 
and He shall direct thy paths.” 

April 14, 1829. ~ 
* You have seen, no doubt, 
+_—’s appointment, which Mr. —— told me yes- 
terday, was a very popular act of the duke. I, 
however, leave it to itself: I am not disposed, nor, 
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indeed, qualified, to judge in such matters. I 
trust supreme Wisdom will order all things, great 
and minute, for what will be best in the event; 
and to that superintendence I wish to commit all 
public, as well as private, occurrences. 

What I most regret is, that at this day, as 
much as ever before, there seems to be a dearth of 
sober thinkers. The mysterious purposes of Pro- 
vidence may, doubtless, be served by actors of 
little thought, who either themselves proceed on 
the spur of the occasion, or follow the present 
prevalent course. But truth, as well as spirit, is 
so much a part of the Divine economy, and our 
blessed Saviour himself is so essentially “the wis- 
dom of God,” as well as “the power of God,” as 
to warrant the conclusion that, in his mystical 
kingdom, there must be instruments qualified to 
think deeply, as well as others disposed to act 
ardently. I almost doubt, however, whether the 
time for thinking at once deeply, comprehensively, 
and humbly, be yet come. We have had some 
fine specimens of what may hereafter be still more 
perfectly exemplified: wonderfully, though limit- 
edly, in Robert Boyle; in a very mixed but still 
more interesting way, in Jonathan Edwards ; 
and admirably in some respects, yet, I should 
think, deficiently in others, in Butler’s “ Analogy.” 
But I must say, notwithstanding, that this last 
work has in it, perhaps, more pregnant principles 
of truth than ever were furnished before. What I 
value him for, however, is the moral ground on 
which he proceeds, in all his reasonings both on 
natural and revealed religion. 
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It is a curious fact, that among the religious 
works lately republished in Scotland, by such men 
as Chalmers, Erskine, &c., Butler’s “ Analogy” 
should have been one, with an ample introductory 
discourse by Daniel Wilson. I have not got it; 
but Mr. Wilson’s letter in the “Christian Ob- 
server,” in favour of the Relief Bill, has made me 
think of looking into it. I have found remarks in 
that letter, which raise Mr. Wilson in my esteem: 
for example— “Repeal the disabling statutes, he 
says, and you will see peace and amity gradually 
restored ; education and scriptural knowledge dif- 
fused; prejudice and passion insensibly abated ; 
inquiry into the foundations of the Protestant reli- 
gion awakened; adherence to the errors of an 
ancient faith loosened; the superadditions of hu- 
man invention dropping off; the tyranny and sub- 
tilty of priestcraft detected ; the Bible calmly read 
and studied; Popery, in its essential mischiefs, 
tacitly forgotten ; the religion of Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, of Pascal, of Nicole, of Quesnel, and of Féné- 
lon, revived, if not that of Jewell and Latimer, 
Hooker and Hall, Leighton and Beveridge.” I 
need not tell you how far I am from agreeing in 
the specific view which is here contemplated ; but 
‘there seems to me a substance of liberality, as well 
as good sense, in it, which I recognise with sincere 
pleasure. 
April 27, 1829. 
_ Ihad the comfort, on Saturday, of receiving 
your kind letter; and was glad to infer from it 
that matters were going on reasonably well, both 
with —— and yourself. I was amused by the 
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addition which it contains to what I had already 
heard of the king’s talk with the bishops. I think 
he, altogether, performed his part with great ad- 
dress; and, no doubt, has succeeded in softening 
the irritation which the unlooked-for conjuncture 
was producing in their minds. Assuredly, man is 
always, from the laws of his nature, impressible by 
illusions; and human life would be a tame and 
prosy thing were it not for this tendency, which 
operates exceedingly in the matter of distinction 
and rank. Of course, in no instance more sen- 
sibly than in that of majesty. There is, perhaps, 
no mind which would not be, more or less, fas- 
cinated by well managed royal affability. And it 
seems as if our present gracious sovereign knew, 
tolerably well, how to use his advantage. 

I have seen ’s letters. You certainly say 
nothing of them but what they deserve. 'They are 
perfectly natural, and, at the same time, give evi- 
dence of practical talent and great good sense. It 
seems to me that there is much promise in them 
of what the mental character will be, when, as you 
observe, ripened by time and formed by habit and © 
experience. I should think him uncommonly fit 
for his destined employment; and deem it not un- 
likely that he may at length, if Providence spare 
him, recommend himself to distinguished notice. 
Not to be liable to say or do any thing foolish or 
precipitate—and, along with this, to manifest at 
all times quickness of apprehension and adequate 
self-possession,—are valuable qualifications for a 
person possessing any public trust; and cannot 
fail to insure success in circumstances where the 
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principle of detur digntori must pernisarily be 
acted on. 

T had = corer I may say for the first time, 
an actual visit from He is not prompt to 
talk, and, therefore, I was obliged to talk to him. 
He shewed himself to be interested, and the little 
he said was pertinent and satisfactory. I was led 
to speak of the state of the times, and the growing 
self-confidence of the present generation, which 
seemed to me to threaten an increasing contempt 
for revealed religion; and, of consequence, to re- 
quire in all who reverenced religion a thorough 
knowledge of the evidences by which Christian 
faith was established: one of which evidences 
(and, in my mind, an irrefragable one,) was, that 
the grand desideratum of man’s mental and moral 
nature was exquisitely met and supplied in the 
Christian dispensation. To shew the precise na- 
ture of the felt want, I read him some striking 
passages in the Phedon of Plato, and then pointed 
to certain fundamental principles in the New 
Testament, which answered to these desiderata. of 
the pagan sage with an appositeness and a com- 
pleteness which were no less wonderful than con- 
vincing. I ventured to pronounce our Lord’s 
words, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,” to be the dominant principle in 
the Gospel; with which St. Paul’s words of the 
Deovn pues ouends being ddévaros and eydeu sig rov Ocoy, - 
and the Qgdvmwa xvebwaros, on the contrary, being 
Zan xed ciehn, so strictly corresponded, as to make 
both passages in conjunction a compendious, but 
most luminous, notification of man’s one great 
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object as a moral and immortal creature. And 
I called upon him to judge, whether the aspiration 
of Plato, and the provision in those Divine decla- 
rations, did not so agree as to shew that the iden- 
tical happiness which had been contemplated, how- 
ever imperfectly, by Plato, was most substantially 
that which was “ brought to light by the Gospel.” 
As I went along, he sometimes expressed wonder ; 
and told me, finally, that he thought I had made 
out a strong case. In truth, he seemed to be so 
impressed with my statements, as to make it to 
me a very pleasant hour. * * 5 

It seems fixed that there are to be poor laws 
of some kind or other in Ireland. Such poor laws 
as are in England would be, I should think, calami- 
tous. But to give parishes a power of raising 
contributions for the relief of absolute distress, 
might, I imagine, be a good measure. What the 
House of Commons, however, will do in any 
matter whatever, is painfully problematical. They 
have done one right thing, because it happened to 
accord with their views; but how many not right 
things they may be disposed to do, I reflect with 
anxiety. 

May.1, 1829. 
™ _ ¥ * It is painful to reflect, how 
few persons there are at present qualified to write 
really useful books; and yet, to perceive the confi- 
dence with which the popular writers on religion 
pour forth their conceptions, as if what they were 
uttering defied contradiction. It is a happy thing 
that we have writings of other times to turn to, 
or we should be at a deplorable loss for useful 
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reading. And it is still more comfortable that we 
have such a body of irresistible evidence ; that the 
blessings of Christianity have been effectually and 
eminently enjoyed by a “ cloud of witnesses,” 
who never employed their minds on speculative 
doctrines, and who, in fact, had perfectly different 
views of Christian doctrine, in many respects, from 
those which are now so much relied upon. 

I have just finished, in my daily reading, the 
First Epistle of St. Peter ; and I cannot help think- 
ing that it is an invaluable part of the Christian 
volume. The internal evidence which it affords in 
support of the Christian verity in general, is as 
decisive as the principles which it lays down; and 
the spirit which it breathes is a full and perfect 
-exemplification, as well as epitome, of the sum and 
substance of practical Christianity. This latter 
character of it, no right-hearted Christian can over- 
look; but its value, as matter of evidence, may not 
be adverted to even by devout readers. Yet to 
consider it in this light, may make it a source of 
the deepest edification. For as Richard Baxter 
has justly observed, there is far more of mental 
infidelity in the coldness of the heart toward 
religion, than is generally supposed. And, there- 
fore, the deeper and more established our rational 
conviction of the truth of Christianity is, the more 
solid will be our practical principles, and the more 
of natural habit will there be in our religious frame 
of mind: our apprehensions of Divine realities will 
have more of common sense in them; and we 
shall be affected by them in the same way as by 
those unquestioned and unquestionable . present 
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facts, on which we act in the common concerns 
of life. The growth of such a mental habit is, 
clearly, of unspeakable importance: and a con- 
stant attention to the internal marks of authen- 
ticity in the New Testament will scarcely fail to 
promote it. St. Peter’s character is as strongly 
marked as any recorded in history ; and, therefore, 
the wonderful difference between the intimidated 
disciple, and the determined witness before the 
‘Sanhedrim, is one of the most striking features in 
the Evangelic history. Nothing could exceed his 
expressions of conviction and devotedness on this 
latter occasion; and it is obvious that it is the 
same man under the self-same impressions, allowing 
only for dissimilar circumstances, who so courage- 
ously maintains the truth of Christianity before 
the Jewish-rulers, and so powerfully urges its 
inward nature and vital principles on the Christ- - 
ians whom he addresses. There are sometimes 
such glowing expressions, “ thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn,” as to be perfectly wonderful 
in the fisherman of Galilee. These, however, are 
discernible onlyin the original. For instance, the ex- 
hortation (chap. v. 5), rasrewopeocbyny syxouPaacode ; 
the latter word strongly expressing, not merely 
clothing for convenience, but clothing for orna- 
ment; as if humility would set off the person in 
whom it uniformly and naturally appeared, as an 
external robe of the most graceful form would set 
off the wearer. Another bold metaphor occurs in 
the 8th verse of the same chapter, applied to the 
devil, yrav rive xarurin—* Seeking whom he may 
swallow down.” 


TO ———. §31 


May 9, 1829. 

I trust that something better than my own 
mere turn of mind has taught me to form no other 
than cheering views of our holy religion. Gray’s 
expression of “ the sunshine of the breast,” seems 
to me to be its just and exquisite description. The 
conception of such an idea shews what human 
nature pants after. And let sincere feelings of 
religion be ever so weak, so far as they are 
genuine, they imply at least a prelibation of 
that thing which we long for. But the words I 
have quoted lead me to think of our Lord’s calling 
Christians “ the light of the world;” and of his 
exhortation, “ Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works,” &c. Now, it 
could not be their light, if they themselves had 
not, in the first instance, the benefit and comfort 
of it. And, therefore, it must be to the possessor 
of it, “‘ the sunshine of the breast.” And, besides, 
our Lord’s representing it as that which manifests 
good works, implies it to be a kind of luminous 
atmosphere around him who performs them; 
shewing whatever he does in its true light and its 
real excellence. St. Paul seems to convey this 
very thought (Rom. xii. 8) in the words, ‘O éAsa», 
 ikagornrs, Which hilarity could not be naturally 
expressed if it were not really possessed; and yet 
it is evident how much this adds to the act of 
beneficence. A gloomy view of things, therefore, 
never can fully realize our blessed Saviour’s requi- 
sition; and yet he would require nothing which his 
Divine religion was not fitted to inspire. Con- 
sequently, his religion cannot have in it any really 
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gloomy feature. It must be like Him from whom 
it comes. ‘“‘ God is light; and in Him is no dark- 
ness at all.” 

Moral evil is, in fact, the only real darkness. 
And whoever is cordially desirous to be freed from 
this darkness, may fairly consider himself as within 
the dawn of pure and cloudless day. In loving 
light rather than darkness, he is beginning to love 
Him who is light: and all he need be anxious for, 
is to advance more and more in this feeling; which 
he cannot fail to do, if he guards what he already 
has of it, and continually asks for more. St. James’s 
“‘ wisdom ” is the same thing, expressed by another 
term. And his advice is direct and simple: “ If 
any man lack wisdom, let him ask it of God, the 
Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” 

The Gospel is that which has systematized and 
perfected this view of things. “Iam come, a light, 
into the world;” that is, to be, in matters moral, 
what the’sun is, in the material world, to the vege- 
table and animal creation. But this is a vast sub- 
ject; and I must not hazard a remark on it, except 
to say, that this vital principle of the Gospel is, as 
yet, a wonderfully overlooked subject. 

I wish you to read one of Leighton’s discourses 
to his youths, even in preference to all the rest, 
valuable as I consider most of his prelections. It 
is the “ Valedictoria Oratio,” (page 263). It is very 
short; but it is a very full notification of his own 
view of things when he wrote it. It would seem 
that, but for his melancholy turn of mind, he 
would have felt like Bishop Kenn: “ Of all the 
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truths,”* &c. A stanza, however, which contains 
the very pith and kernel of what I have just been 


endeavouring to express. 
May 13, 1829. 


I look forward to going out, perhaps soon; 
but I am not yet equal to it; though I rather 
believe I am gaining ground. At the same time, 
I am still nervous in an annoying, though, I thank 
God, not adistressing way. We know not what is 
best for us; and, therefore, I] am disposed to leave 
myself, as implicitly as I can, in the hands of the 
same gracious Providence, which has graciously 
sustained me through the vicissitudes of life, and 
has done more for me than once I could have 
conceived imaginable, in matters respecting this 
world; and, I humbly trust, not less with respect 
to that which is to come. In the latter instance, 
I feel that I stand inexpressibly in need of being 
better fitted for the trials which still lie before me; 
those, I mean, of serious disease, actual decay, 
and final dissolution of this mortal body. * * * 

Ihave got Heber’s sermons in India; but I have 
not yet read more than Bishop Kaye’s address, as 
I have not finished the former volume, and feel 
bound to it till I have ended it, by my respect for 
its author, and by the cordial transparency of the 
language. The feelings expressed, too, are ever 
amiable and excellent. He appears to have drawn 





* ¢¢ Of all the truths that from Thee shine, 
Lord! thy philanthropy divine 
Next to my heart still lies ; 
And turns my ghostly eyes 
From all ill-natured schemes, designed ~ 
To bound what thou hast to no bounds confined.” 
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no small portion of his mental comfort from the 
theories which he regarded as Christian verities. 
But it is rather in the way of many of our older 
divines, than in that of present popular writers. 
He has not, like the latter, embraced a system to 
which the whole strain of his discourse must be 
kept so accordant, as not to admit of either native 
freedom of sentiment, or unrestrained flow of heart. 


May 20th, 1829. 


* * * I need not tell you 
that and yourself are present to my mind, 
morning, noon, and night. And, could I be at ease 
respecting her health and yours, I should feel, I 
believe I may say, all possible sympathetic pleasure 
in the rational gratification you must be receiving, 
and the valuable addition to your stock of ideas 
which a personal acquaintance with the great city 
necessarily implies. There is a certain want in the 
mind which neither reading nor thinking can 
supply, until you have really had before you this 
ample and adequate representation of the world. 
There is, clearly, nothing beyond it in greatness, in 
interest of every kind, in height of attainment, and 
in exemplification of human improvement. And, 
therefore, on the whole, I must regard it as the 
most desirable instance of external knowledge, at 
least to a native of the British Isles, that the world 
can afford. 





Sept. 22, 1829. 


I doubt if Iam better in other respects; nor 
could I, in reason, expect it. But I trust I am not 
impatient ; and, indeed, I have no reason. On the 
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contrary, I have great reason for gratitude, that, in 
point of suffering, my present case is a tolerable 
one in comparison with my distresses of last 
year. I, therefore, do assure and yourself, 
that I think you have no reason to feel uneasiness 
about me. -It would be pleasanter to my dear 
friends, as well as to myself, were I in moderate 
health; but what God orders must be best. It 
has pleased Him, from my early years, to do every 
thing that has been done by Divine goodness for 
my soul’s good, through the medium of his own 
providential correction. And the entire retrospect 
affords me infinite reason for bowing before the all- 
gracious hand, which, I would fain hope, is now, 
perhaps still more beneficially, using the same pro- 
cess; probably, on the whole, the only process 
whereby I could have been saved, either for time 
or for eternity. I submit, on this ground, with 
cordial acquiescence, even to the present increased 
weakness of my head; which may be (I doubt not, 
is) a necessary part of the wise and kind discipline 
which has been hitherto used —I trust not without 
some good effect — toward me. 





. Sept. 25, 1829. 

I was perfectly satisfied with your verbal 
answer to my note of Tuesday by ——. In fact, 
there was nothing in it which required an answer. 

There is something in the manner of —— 
which seems to manifest a greatly improved mind. 
‘There seems to be a staidness and a gentleness in 
him now, which I never equally observed before. 
I could have little talk with him, for it pleases 
Providence that my head cannot, at present, bear 
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conversation. But the little I could listen to from 
him expressed a most sober spirit. 

His subject was the present millenarian expec- 
tation; which (he says) he knows nothing about; 
and, therefore, when it is the subject of discourse, 
he has nothing to say. I could not, through in- 
ability to talk, attempt to aid him. But I, too, am 
very incompetent to discuss the point, from hearing 
so little of their system. Nor can I conceive on 
what ground they conclude the nearness of the ad- 
vent which they suppose approaching. I am deeply 
persuaded the Apocalypse is so obscure a book, as 
to make it impossible to understand any part, at 
present, which has not been fulfilled. And I must 
think that the book itself affords no means of 
determining either the commencement or conclu- 
sion of the 1260 days ; on which, however, all 
great future events must depend. 

I am sure it is better to think of our spiritual 
and everlasting salvation than of any thing else. 
In this solicitude there can be no delusion. We 
thus are preparing for all possible events. If even 
the advent of our Lord were at hand, we could not, 
in any way, be so well prepared for his visible ap- 
pearing, as by our habitual desire and solicitation for 
his spiritual advent into our own hearts and minds. 

My head is very middling to day. I walked 
yesterday and the day before. And Dr. Cheyne has 
been already with me, to order me to go out again 
to day. I must obey him; though I do not think: 
it (or, as yet, any thing) does me sensible good. 

Ever yours, 

ALEX. KNOX. 


TO 
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FROM THE SAME TO 


MY DEAR r Wednesday, June 10, 1829. 





ee aie * * Interiority is, in my esti- 
mation, one of the very safest and happiest habits 
which a human being can possess. It seems to me 
that it is peculiarly a disposition, which our ador- 
able Redeemer was solicitous to infuse into all his 
faithful disciples. It appears to have been, in a 
remarkable degree, his own habitual feeling, and, 
as it were, his naturaltemper. And, even naturally, 
to resemble him in any thing, is surely one of the 
most valuable distinctions which can fall to the 
lot of human nature, and must be among the 
most apt predispositions to genuine felicity both 
here and hereafter.  * idea ci * = 

I have just received the strongest possible invi- 
tation from Mr. and Mrs. Harford, to Blaise Castle, 
the last week of this month. I am sincerely obliged 
to them; but they can little imagine how incapable 
I am of such an expedition. While it pleases God 
to keep me as I am, the thing would be impossible. 
Still, I have unspeakable reason to be thankful for 
being so much better. Poor Miss Fergusson’s 
state would withhold me, if I had not a yet 
stronger fetter on me. 

June 23, 1829. 

- Miss Fergusson does not grow decidedly better ; | 
but she is, on the whole, much easier than she 
was three months ago. I have my own personal 
troubles, more than in spring. But God knows 
best what is good for me, and I feel that I know 
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nothing. Besides, never yet have I failed to re- 
ceive some kind of relief, when I dreaded being 
borne down. In fact, it is worth being somewhat 
oppressed, to have even the smallest sense of | 
inward relief; if, only, it be enough to prove its 
authenticity. 

Friday, June 26, 1829. 

I have felt no pleasure in Mr. ——’s sugges- 
tion, except as it is an evidence of his own kindly 
feeling to an old friend. As to the matter itself, it 
is, on every account, out of the question. Were 
I in ever such tolerable health, I could not think, 
for a moment, of undertaking that of which I 
know myself to be utterly incapable. The exact 
recollection of matters long gone by, is no talent 
of mine: and, accordingly, I look back upon the 
events of those times, as on objects which distance 
has made indistinct and obscure, and of which 
one sees little more than, as it were, a shadow. 
Besides, after the suppression of the Rebellion, 
were my memory ever so good, I should have 
little to recollect ; for I was obliged, from nervous 
indisposition, to leave Ireland in the month of 
August 1799; and I did not return until all was 
over, and Lord Cornwallis and Lord Castlereagh 
going (with Mr. Pitt) out of office. So that, in 
fact, my knowledge was confined to the mere 
period of the Rebellion. And though I was well 
acquainted with the spirit and intention which 
actuated Lord Castlereagh at that time (and, I 
may truly say, all the persons in power), yet the 
evidence I could bear would be limited to my 
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own honest impressions; for, of the detail of 
measures or exigencies, I could, from memory, 
state nothing. 

In addition to all this, no one knows better 
than yourself how entirely.my thoughts have been 
moving in a different direction. And you can 
conceive how impossible it would be, after so many 
years, after so much weak health, and (were that 
the only hindrance) at my time of life, to take up 
a new course of study, and engage in a labour, to 
which (I most unfeignedly declare) at no time of 
life should I have been at all adequate. I have 
considered my powers of mind to have been, at all 
times, exceedingly limited; and never, on any 
reckoning, competent to a continued and system- 
atized composition. 

Lord Camden’s wish* is a very natural one; 





* The following letter, from Lord Castlereagh, will shew that, at an earlier 
period, the wish thus expressed on the part of Lord Camden had been urged 
on Mr. Knox by one still more capable of estimating his abilities, and better 
entitled to call forth his exertions. The letter, itself, will be interesting. 
It is one of a few, from the same writer, which have been preserved by 
Mr. Knox. Of Mr. Knox’s numerous letters to his distinguished friend, I 
regret that not one has been yet recovered.—Ep. 


My prar Knox, : London, 30th March, 1811. 


I suppose it is because I have no defence to offer, that your reproaches 
will not allow me to defer, even for aday, thanking you for your letter. And 
yet, I do assure you, that although I have no case, externally, to acquit me, 
I have never ceased, one moment, to feel towards you the warmest and 
most sincere regard. i 

The description you give of Dr. Miller’s conversion is very gratifying to 
me. It is, I trust, the harbinger of that light which will yet dispel the 
unwholesome mists that overhang the Union, I wish it were possible for 
him to revise, before publication, the introductory chapter. ‘The demons.of 
the present day are at work to make those who carried the Union odious ; as, 
first, having cruelly oppressed, and then sold, their country. The world’s 
forgetfulness of the events which are a few years gone by, enables them to 
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and, in every view, he is entitled to entertain it. 
And I am confident that no persons, who were 
ever actors in such circumstances, had a better 
right to challenge the severest investigation of 
conduct, than all the statesmen of that distressing 
time, in their efforts for the welfare of Ireland and 
the security of the empire. 

Alas! I am obliged to tell you that my nervous 
indisposition has returned on me with such severity, 





mislead numbers. I don’t know whether the moment is yet come for 
giving to the empire a temperate history of both those great events (I mean 
the Rebellion and the Union), stripped of the virulence which characterizes 
Musgrave and Daigman on one side, and Plowden and Barrington on the 
other. Such a work would accelerate all the good effects of the measure ; 
and would perpetuate the literary fame of the individual who executed it. 
I wish you would turn this suggestion in your mind. I know no -person 
so equal to it as yourself. You have been not only the eye-witness of both 
transactions, but have reflected deeply, and written ably, on them in their 
progress. You were, besides, in close habits of confidence with the sur- 
viving actors in both those events. The private papers, the official corre- 
spondence—in short, all those sources which the future historian will look 
for in vain, would be opened to you without reserve. My own stock is 
great. Lord Camden and Lord Cornwallis, Cooke, and other friends, could 
supply ample materials. And the latter would, I have no doubt, both 
animate and assist you in your labours. Such a work is essential to the 
public interest: I had almost said, to the public safety. And I really think 
it would come with great advantage before the world in your name, as you 
are known to be incapable of stating what you do not believe to be true; 
whilst the confidential relations in which you stood towards those in 
government, at that period, must have afforded you an opportunity of know- 
ing more than any of those who have professed to inform, but who have, in 
fact, deceived, the nation, upon the true spirit and character of that interest- 
ing epoch in the history of Ireland. The perversion of truth and the party- 
colouring which so obviously belong to every publication hitherto given to 
the public, would furnish the intelligible motive for a candid exposition. 
Your sentiments upon the religious branch of the subject (I mean the 
sectarian politics of the country) singularly qualify you to write, not only 
impartially, but, to speak prospectively, the language of peace and concilia- 
tion to all. It is a great work: but it is worthy of your exertions. I need 
not add, how truly happy I should be to aid you with any lights I possess. 
And if you will, when engaged in it, pass occasionally, as you used to do, a 
few weeks in my family (an invitation in which Lady C. most warmly 
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as to make me very apprehensive of what I may 
have to endure for perhaps months to come. — It 
has not, however, attacked me exactly as it did at 
first ; but more in the way in which I was affected 
during the last summer; that is, as if the stomach 
were, sensibly, the source of distressing symptoms. 
And, therefore, though my feelings must be painful 
while the pressure of the malady continues, yet I 
trust it may please God to keep my state tolerable 
on the whole; and to permit me to have intervals 





joins), I think we should, by conversing together, be able to recal those 
impressions which have become indistinct from lapse of time. I feel con- 
fident that the intentions of government for the public good, at that time, 
will bear the strictest scrutiny. There is nothing in the subsequent history 
of the individual actors that can throw a shade of mercenary motives around 
them. For myself, I can, at least, state, that neither in my own person, 
nor in that of any of my family, do I, at this moment, enjoy any favours 
from the crown, conferred subsequent to my being first employed in the 
public service in 1798: neither honorary, nor pecuniary. I believe their 
measures, when fairly explained, will stand equally the test of criticism; 
and that they may be shewn to have combined humanity with vigour of 
administration, when they had to watch over the preservation of the State ; 
whilst, in the conduct of the Union, they pursued honestly the interests of 
Ireland, yielding not more to private interests than was requisite to disarm 
so mighty a change of any convulsive character. 

If Defoe’s ‘‘ History of the Scottish Union” remains an interesting 
feature in every library, narrating, as it does, calmly, transactions com- 
paratively of such small import, how much would a temperate history of 
Treland for the last twenty years attract the notice of mankind, both now 
and hereafter! You have an instance in Hardy’s Life of Lord Charlemont. 
It is read here with avidity ; defective as it is, as a comprehensive work. 

Ponder over, my dear Knox, what I have said. Don’t take counsel from 
your nerves, but your principles, in weighing the suggestions; and let me 
hear the result. 

Your Irish priest has said, in a few words, every thing I have felt upon- 
sectarian regulations. The insensible operation of power is the only 
resource to manage heterogeneous masses. See what it has done in the 
Synod of Ulster ; and judge what salutary influence it would have on Catholic 
minds, more prone to bend to authority than the Presbyterians. 


Yours, my dear Knox, ever very sincerely, 
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of comparative quiet of frame, and, I would 
humbly hope, still more of mind. It is a case 
which must be left wholly in the hands of God; 
for medical skill can do absolutely nothing. I am 
not sure that 1 ever experienced the least abate- 
ment, even from the prescriptions of Dr. Cheyne; 
but I, nevertheless, liked greatly to receive his 
kind visits: and his cheering words were often a 
cordial, and in some degree an anodyne, in times 
of discomfort and depression. 

I fear I could not have written this letter if 
topics had not pressed upon me; for I certainly 
am not just now able to excogitate, without sensible 
inconvenience. Therefore, what it may be in my 
power to do, even in the way of letter-writing, 
while this weakness remains upon me, I cannot 
tell. But what I can do, I am not likely to 
neglect, for my heart and thoughts are ever with 
you and 





Monday, June 29, 1829. 


I mentioned in my last that my nervousness 
had, in some degree, returned. I am obliged to 
say that I cannot deem myself better since I wrote; 
but I am more satisfied than I was then, that my 
nervous feelings are of a somewhat different kind 
from what they were about this time twelvemonth. 
It seems as if I had now much more of weakness 
than of agitation; and therefore my state is, on 
the whole, far less distressing. My almost habitual 
sensations are morbid, as well as nervous; less, 
perhaps, the latter, than the former. The most 
painful circumstance is, that I am: liable to be 
made worse, perhaps for hours, by any exertion of 
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thought. I thank God I can think; but I must 
let my thoughts’ take their own direction: and I 
must acknowledge that I feel no great incon- 
venience from doing so; for I trust it is through 
the Divine mercy that my mind has got even the 
degree of tendency which it possesses toward 
those subjects which are inexhaustible, and those 
objects which are infinite. I hope that I have 
learned something of the value of religion by 
means of my indisposition. But I feel as if it were 
more in speculation than in practice. I often think 
that if our holy religion were as much substantiated 
in my heart as it is completely satisfactory to my 
understanding, and inexpressibly interesting to all 
~ my mental faculties, I should enjoy a serenity and 
sunshine of the breast which nothing of ordinary 
vicissitude could becloud. I say, of ordinary vi- 
cissitude; for, with all my indifferent health, I 
_ have really suffered so little, that I have as yet 
little idea, if any, of what bodily sufferings are. 
This is a thought which sometimes comes awfully 
across my mind; but I consider that the future 
is not my concern. How admirably tranquillizing 
is that oracle, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you!” 
Monday, July 6, 1829. 

» Tam obliged still to complain of myself, feeling 
as yet no change for the better. I have, however, 
great reason to be thankful that my nervousness 
is of a quiet kind, and that it does not disturb my 
sleep. But it oppresses me a good deal, and I fear 
will oblige me this day to write a short letter. 
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i * * * I perfectly agree with 
you in your sound and sober view of our best 
course, subject as we are to so many vicissitudes 
both in our mental and corporeal frame. But 
though I have great need of acting by the rule 
which you so truly lay down, at the moment of my 
writing to you I meant rather to estimate the 
comfort I might feel were my heart as much im- 
pressed as I could wish it to be, than to complain 
of discomfort actually felt. I have, I assure you, 
desired to keep my mind in the very kind of state 
which you so justly deem our wisest course; but I 
peculiarly referred to the very cheerful and happy 
apprehensions which I have been led to form of 
God in Himself, of incarnate Godhead, and of the 
whole design of the Gospel dispensation. I would 
humbly hope that I could not have conceived 


such satisfactory views, except through the Divine 


guidance. And it seems to me that all I want is 
to feel them yet more deeply;—to have them 
vitally established in my mind and heart—in order 
to secure to me all that can be looked for, as to 
mental happiness on this side heaven. . 

When I speak thus, it might be thought that I 
was too desirous of high-raised sensations. But I 
think it is not so. I value deep principle much 
more than elevated feeling. I have no wish for 
any frame of mind which is liable to fluctuation, 
or which implies a mixture of passion with affec- 
tion. I far prefer stability to excitement. I wish 
for nothing more than the former; I have no 
degree of desire for the latter. In fact, there 
is a passage in Whichcote (which, I believe, I have 
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pointed out to you formerly), that describes what 
I take to be the happiest state of mind on this 
earth. ‘ Man,” says he, “ is not at all settled or 
confirmed in religion, until his religion is the self- 
same thing with the reason of his mind; that, 
when he thinks he speaks reason, he speaks re- 
ligion; or, when he speaks religiously, he speaks 
reasonably ; and his religion and reason are mingled 
together; they pass into one principle; they are 
no more two, but one: just as the light in the air 
makes one illuminated sphere, so reason and re- 
ligion, in the subject, are one principle.” I do not 
mean that this is a full description; it merely 
states a result of rooted and grounded religion: 
but such a result as bespeaks religious maturity, 
and implies settled mental felicity; which can 
only be enjoyed in proportion as that union which 
Whichcote speaks of is realized in the mind. 

But how little can we do for ourselves in this 
pursuit! and therefore I perfectly adopt your re- 
mark, that we ought to be “ thankful when con- 
junctures arise that bring our hearts into closer 
and livelier intercourse with our heavenly Father.” 
I have long been assured that this is the great 
purpose of chastisement. And I also believe that 
in the “ closer and livelier intercourse” (thus, as it 
were, necessitated by something like mechanical 
pressure) the mind learns lessons by which it be-— 
comes more enlightened with Divine truth, than, 
perhaps, in the nature of things it could be, in any 
other circumstances. And, therefore, you have found 
increased interest in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Adieu! my dear ——. When I began, I 
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doubted my power of so far filling my paper. But, 
in writing to you, my heart is in my work; and, 
therefore, there is as little exertion as there could 
be in almost any possible exercise of mind. 


Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO J. S. HARFORD, ESQ. 


Dublin, Dawson Street, 
MY DEAR MR. HARFORD, June 13, 1829. 
I NEED not give you any assurance how deeply I 
feel the kindness-of your and Mrs. Harford’s most 
friendly requisition. But, if you could form an 
idea of my state of health during the greater part 
of the last year, and of the slowness with which I 
am still emerging, you would know that my 
availing myself of the peculiar attractiveness of 
your invitation, kind as it is in you and Mrs. 
Harford, and special as it promises to be in so 
many concurrent gratifications, is, notwithstanding, 
utterly beyond my present powers. I think you 
will the less wonder at this, when I tell you that I 
have, this day, taken my first short walk for, I be- 
lieve, eight months. And, considering how ill I 
have been, and how greatly I feared, during the 
spring and summer of last year, that I might never 
be better, I am at this time, I trust, sincerely grate- 
ful to the. goodness of Providence, but still full of 
caution lest I should impede my progress toward 
more comfortable health by any premature ex- 
ertion. I trust you will feel the force of this ne- 
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cessitated apology; and I could wish to express, 
still more strongly, my cordial sense of all you say 
to induce me to obey your summons. But I cannot 
doubt that Mrs. Harford and yourself will give me 
credit for my unfeigned gratitude, and for every 
earnest wish that the heart can form, for her best 
happiness and yours. Paine Tiipshrise % 

I trust matters will go on well with my two 
most dear friends, Mrs. La Touche and I 
receive very cheering letters from them; and I 
would fain hope they will reap good effects from 
the solace and exhilaration which newness of scene 
and endearment of friends are affording them. 
None on earth, I am sure, know how to value 
friendship better than they, or are more capable of 
enjoying it. For my own part, I can say that I 
regard my intimacy with them as one of the 
greatest earthly blessings which the kindness of 
Providence has conferred on me. Among many 
I have received, there is but one other I can com- 
pare with it; and I have the comfort of thinking 
that neither is merely earthly. I humbly hope 
both the one and the other have been allotted to 
me with a view to my eternal, not less (perhaps far 
more) than to my temporal interest. . 

I have not forgotten a desire of yours, that I 
should more fully explain to you the distinction 
which I believed to have been in St. Paul’s mind, in. 
using the words Zudéov and peuinucs. And I hope, 
at no distant period, to offer to your consideration 
some thoughts upon this subject. The truth is, 
that my mind is generally full of thought on the 
yet unsettled meanings and unsuspected depths of 
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the New Testament. Jonathan Edwards says, “ It 
is an argument with me that the world is not yet 
very near its end, that the Church has made no 
greater progress in understanding the mysteries of 
the Scriptures.” And again, “ It seems to me to 
be evident that the Church is not, as yet, arrived 
to that perfection in understanding the Scripture, 
which we can imagine is the highest that God ever 
intended the Church should come to.” I confess 
to you, that, except I were similarly persuaded, I 
should tremble for Christianity in these strange 
times; in which men are growing, in their conceit, 
so much more learned than they ever imagined 
themselves before. If, therefore, it could not be 
shewn that the Gospel Revelation outshines all 
human learning, even on its own grounds, and even 
as tried by human rules—that is, on the soundest 
principles of philosophy,—I should dread what 
may be impending. But, persuaded as I am, that 
Christianity, rightly understood, will carry it above 
every thing to every thinking mind, I look forward 
with confidence, be the rising times what they may. 

But I must conclude, or lose the hour of the 
early mail. Therefore, receive my most cordial 
expressions of regard and gratitude to Mrs. Harford 
and yourself; and believe me 

Eyer most sincerely and affectionately 
Hers and yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


TO 
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EXTRACTS: FROM LETTERS TO 








MY DEAR 7 Wednesday, July 22d, 1829. 
* a * Tam glad of what you say respect- 
ing ——. If she should become less doctrinal, 


her religion would, I conceive, be more deeply 
devotional; because she would, then, have only 
the one subject of mental solicitude. We are 
limited beings; and must, of necessity, exercise 
our minds less upon one thing, in proportion as we 
distribute our inward powers upon different objects. 
And, besides, it is scarcely possible that we can be 
as concentrated, in our pursuit of what is strictly 
spiritual, when we think that it is not the one 
thing needful ; but belongs rather to the health and 
well-being, than to the life and being, of the true 
Christian. To trust in our blessed Saviour, is our 
truest wisdom, and our unspeakable duty; but 
how to trust in him? Ido not know that we are 
warranted, any where in the New Testament, to 
trust in him, directly and simply, for everlasting 
salvation. He has come to save us; but in his 
own way; that is, by communicated grace, and 
by ensuring our success when we ask for grace. 
We are to “come boldly to the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and grace to help 
us in time of need.” It is here, alone, that ge- 
nuine and undelusive trust can be exercised. And 
it is in this course alone that we can secure to 
ourselves the substantial blessings of the ever- 
lasting Gospel. 

What a wonderful fact it is, that, from the 
first century to the days of the schoolmen, no 
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books whatever, resembling modern doctrinal books, 
were known among Christians. It was, in fact, 
not possible: for their view of justification was 
quite another thing; namely, the being. made; 
inwardly and _ practically, righteous, through the 
transmutative influences of the grace of Christ. 

‘ Aug. 7, 1829. 

I doubt whether persons of honest discernment, 
among: the Wesleyan Methodists, do not, more 
and more, anticipate the decadence of that form. 

But I suspect this apprehension is not confined 
to them. I fancy the whole sectarian body is con- 
ceived, by impartial observers among themselves, 
to be moving into a comparative aphelion. “A 
sect,” says Mrs. Barbauld, “is never stationary, as 
it depends on passions and opinions: though it 
often attains excellence (??), it never rests in it, 
but is always in danger of one extreme or the 
other.” This, then, being the fact, and now, pro- 
bably, about to have a fresh and very remarkable 
exemplification, I only wish that those whose con- 
cern it is, could make a due estimate of the provi- 
dential standard afforded in our inestimable Li- 
turgy. Without it, a Whitfield and a Wesley never 
could have risen; and its due appreciation can 
alone secure us, 1n a reasonable view, from the 
possible consequences of sectarian vacillation. 
Alas! it is poorly understood ; and therefore 
cannot, in the mean time, accomplish all its just 
purposes. But, if it be only permitted to remain, 
without disturbing its structure, or unlocking its 
sacred arch, it will remain at once the decus and 
the tutamen of professional and (may I not say ?) 


TO 





ton | 


of vital Christianity: for, soberly, I cannot con- 
sider the model of inward and effective religion, 
which our services continually place before us, as 
the: work of man. ““ What the gifts of the Spirit 
may, in every age of the Church, have done,” says 
the liberal Doddridge, “‘by operations of this kind” 
—that is, by raising minds above their human 
level—“ we know not.’—Dissertation on Inspira- 
tion. I think it may be shewn, by the strongest 
marks, that if ever this was the case, it was in the 
first drawing up of our prayers by St. Gregory, 
and in the no less wonderful remodification of 
them at our own Reformation; and, I am ready 
to add, at our long subsequent revision. 


Aug. 18, 1829. 


I have been lately reading some of St. Augustin 
with my friend Spedding ; and, though I knew the 
general fact of his understanding the term justifi- 
cation, in a moral sense, I have been more than 
ever struck with the decided, unvarying manner 
in which he does so; evidently implying that, in 
that sense, the word was universally understood, 
and that there neither was, nor had been, a sha- 
dow of controversy upon the point. Thus, when 
he says of the Jews, that “de suis meritis preefi- 
dentes, spreverunt esse filii Promissionis, hoc est, 
filii gratize, filii misericordiz, ut qui gloriatur, in 
Domino glorietur, credens in Eum qui justificat 
impium,” he immediately adds, “hoc est, qui ex 
impio facit pium.” Again, he thus explains the 
spirit of adoption, as opposed to the spirit of bond- 
age: “Id est, ut fides in nobis sit, quae per dilec- 
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tionem operatur; non tam timendo poenam, quam 
amando justitiam. Tamen, quia non fit anima 
justa, nisi participatione melioris, qui justificat im- 
pium (quid enim habet, quod non accepit) non 
debet, sibi tribuendo quod Dei est, ita gloriari 
tanquam non acceperit.” Again, “ Illa justitia 
Dei commendatur, in eo quod dicitur, ‘ Ignorantes 
Dei justitiam ;’ qua nos ex ejus gratia justi simus, 
cum juste vivimus.” Once more: “ Novit anima 
(the renovated mind) Deo se debere quod justifi- 
cata est ad facienda bona opera; et, ideo, in illo, 
non in se, laudari amat.” 

I think you will see, even from these few pas- 
sages, which I find within the compass of a few 
pages, how unsuspicious St. Augustin was of St. 
Paul’s doctrine being otherwise understood than 
as he understands it; and, I confess, I can no 
more harbour a doubt than he did, of its bemg 
the very doctrine of St. Paul, or that it will one 
day be universally owned as such. Then, and 
not till then, will there be an end of antinomian- 
ism. Then, and not before, will Christians become 
as men of one mind in a house, and infidels will 
be silenced by the self-evidence of eternal truth, 
manifesting itself in the Gospel with the same 
conclusiveness as in the ways of Providence, and 
in the works of creation. 

I cannot yet say that I improve. I thought 
myself absolutely growing worse last week. And 
I, sometimes, had fears that I should, at length, 
be disabled from either writing, reading, or think- 
ing. But, I thank God, these fears are a good 
deal dispelled; though I must still suffer. 


TO 
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August 28th, 1829. 

I am sorry to say that my head is, at present, a 
good deal affecting me. In some respects, I am in- 
clined to think myself not losing ground; but, in 
others, I suffer rather more than I did several months 
ago. In fact, I could then exercise my mind in a way 
I am afraid to do now. My nervous weakness is 
very great indeed; but, notwithstanding, I seem 
to have a greater power of keeping myself quiet, 
than I have had in former instances of increased 
indisposition. I also not only get rest at night, ° 
but I have some reason to conclude that my com- 
plaints, at present, imply a sleepy tendency, as 
has been the case with me when more than usually 
bilious. 

In reading the twenty-third chapter of St. Luke, 
a day or two ago, I was struck with the poetical 
character which marks our Lord’s words addressed 
to the women who followed him to his crucifixion. 
It would not be easy to define precisely the kind of 
stanza to which the whole corresponds; but it 
appears to me, that there is, first, a couplet ad- 
dressed to the women ; then a line, introducing the 
prophetic part (consisting of two couplets; the first 
referring to the peculiar distress of the women ; 
the second, to the general distress of all). Last 
comes a concluding couplet, which forms as for- 
cible and pertinent a close as could be conceived ; 
referring at once to himself, and to the victims of 
the destined calamity. Altogether, it strikes me as 
a very powerful and finished composition ; undeni- 
ably Hebraic in its structure; and as suitable to 
the occasion, in its matter, as was possible. The 
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most remarkable circumstance is, that, at such a 
time, our Lord should employ the very same style 
that he employed in his sermon on the mount ; for 
you'll particularly observe, in this short discourse, 
the selfsame kind of full close to a regular stanza, 
which so oftens occurs on the former occasion. 
No doubt, this poetical turn of expression so often 
is found in the Old Testament, as to make our 
Lord’s use of it, even on that great occasion; 
perfectly natural. But it does not the less shew 
how entirely he was master of himself. And, 
altogether, as it is recorded, and, I may add, 
marked impressively, as it is (like so many of his 
other discourses) with gracefulness and symmetry, 
it stands high among those exquisite peculiarities, 
which (inimitable as they are) give intuitive evidence 
of their Divine authenticity. 

I was not sure I could have written three 
sentences. But the subject engaged me; and I 
could not but finish what I had to say. 


FROM THE SAME TO ——-. 


MY DEAR, Sept. 11, 1829. . 


I ruanx you for every thing you sent me by the 
post, and by the coachman: but I must be very 
brief in replying, as my head is in a poor state, and 
I have little prospect of its being better. God 
may be pleased in his goodness to grant me some 
amendment; but man can do nothing for me, 
except pray for me. 


TO 555 





I feel great pleasure in the Christian candour of 
Mrs. It is a comfortable thing to have a 
genuine Christian to deal with: indeed, I must 
add, who has a sound understanding; for the 
want of this latter may, even in a good person, 
; produce effects which becloud the Eel al of 
sincere religion. 

My dear , pray to God for relief to me. I 
do not mean, absolutely and positively for bodily 
relief; but for such communications of supporting 
grace, as may enable me to submit, without a 
murmur, to the will (I should rather say the 
wisdom and goodness) of God. If he would 
deepen the sense of religion in me; if he would 
bless me with more of the spirit of prayer; with 
more of the vital knowledge of “ the only true 
God, and of Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent; ” 
with felt and habitual access of the heart to the 
Father and to the Son; with the blessed power of 
taking refuge in God from all troubles; and of 
looking beyond the present light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, to a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory, I trust I should be willing 
to leave every thing else to his unerring disposal. 

I request my dear Mrs. La Touche’s prayers ; 
and tell my kind and good Mrs. , that I 
request her and her good husband’s prayers 
also. You see what I wish to be the main . 
subject of them. 











Ever my dear Mrs. La Touche’s and yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 
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P.S. It would be a deep consolation,—nay, a rich 
compensation to me, if I could hope that all this 
was intended to deepen true religion in my heart, 
and to bring me into true and substantial possession 
of the life of God in the soul: and, I ought to 
add, into a spiritual and experimental knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. I have long felt my 
deficiency in that respect. 


FROM THE SAME TO 





MY DEAR September 18, 1829. 








and yourself will like to know how I go on. 
Dr. Cheyne called on me, with his accustomed 
goodness, yesterday, and gave me every possible 
assurance that my fears about myself were un- © 
founded, and that I suffered nothing but what 
such cases continually exemplified. I had had 
but a middling night, and was very apprehensive 
of a still worse one: but the hope he gave me 
was verified to the letter, as God was pleased to 
give me quiet sleep, without, I believe, a quarter 
of an hour’s interruption at any time through the 
night. Thus, I thank God, I am a good deal 
relieved from my greatest terror; and, I trust, it 
is my sincere wish to commit myself to His un- 
erring hands: nor could I admit a desire for 
better health, until He sees it consistent with my 
best interests. I believe I could not receive as 
deep instruction, or so suitable to my mental 
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frame, in any other school. As it is, I cannot 
doubt that He takes care of me, and, I would 
humbly trust, does support me. 

Even my reason tells me that I probably could 
not learn the same lessons in any other way. Two 
lessons particularly, I trust, are in some measure 
taught me; namely, the need of continual influ- 
ence from above, and, consequently, of that con- 
stant prayer which solicits it; and, also, the incon- 
ceivable excellence and value of religion, as brought 
before us in the everlasting Gospel. When we 
experimentally learn, in however low a degree, the 
resource which is found in the converse of the 
heart with God, and the independence, which may 
thus be obtained, on sublunary things and circum- 
stances, it is surely a comfort of a kind infinitely 
above every other in this lower world. 

The assurance of Divine Providence, in every 
thing, is also an inestimable support. I dare say 
you know the last four verses of the thirty-third 
chapter of Deuteronomy; I am apt to think this 
passage one of the very sublimest and most de- 
lightful in the Old Testament. The first couplet 
of the twenty-seventh verse is peculiarly noble. 

Did you ever read John Newton’s own nar- 
rative, in his letters to Dr., then Mr., Harris? 
You have the matter of them in Cecil’s Life of him. 
But I regard the continued flow of his own letters, 
commencing with his earliest years, and going on — 
to an advanced period of life, telling every thing 
simply in his own easy way, to be much more 
interesting : if you please, I’ll send you the volume 
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of his works which contains it: when you have it, 
read a letter in Omicron’s Letters, entitled “ A 
Christian’s Library.” 

Ever yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE REVEREND 
CHARLES FORSTER. 


MY DEAR CHARLES, Oct. 2, 1829. 


I rank you for your kind note, and am sincerely 
glad that you are able to give me such a favour- 
able account of the Bishop’s health, which, consi- 
dering the unkindliness of the season, is every 
thing that could have been expected. As to 
myself, I cannot give my kind friend and you a 
comfortable statement. I have gained no ground 
since I wrote last; I rather think I have lost 
ground. It would give my kind friend and you 
little comfort to go into particulars, and would do 
no good to myself. In fact, nervous distresses can 
only be known by those who actually feel them. 

It is the will of God; and if He, in his good- 
ness, will enable me to submit to it with patience, 
I shall be satisfied and thankful. But it is the sad 
tendency. of nervous diseases to weaken the mind 
in that very part of it, where, in a sound state, the 
chief consolation may be found. 

I would willingly have said nothing of all this : 
but you kindly inquire, in your own name, and in 
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that of three other most cordially valued friends. 
What, therefore, can I do, but tell you and them 
the painful truth ? 

It is curious what a difference there is between 

nervousness of the severest kind and real morbid 
melancholy. Of the latter, I believe, 1 have not a 
particle : yet the former brings sensations which, 
while they last, are too much of the same over- 
whelming nature. But, then, even while they 
last, they consciously arise from the state of the 
body; and the mind feels it could be as cheerful 
as ever, were it not borne down by its diseased 
companion. 
_ As I am, I greatly need the prayers of my 
friends; for no earthly being can stand more in 
want than I do of the Divine mercy. I said it 
would answer little end to go into particulars; but 
I may just as well mention, that my most distress- 
ing sensations are those of the head and stomach. 
But, be the particular symptoms what they may, 
it is that very case in which medicine has no effect, 
and medical skill avails nothing: 1 mean when it 
becomes in itself, as, I apprehend, is the case 
with me, a rooted and grounded disease. 

You will give my love to the Bishop, and my 
kind remembrances to my other friends. Accept 
yourself, also, my sincere love, 


And believe me your grateful Friend, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


_  P.S.—I, perhaps, ought to. add, that if the 
sensations I have mentioned were merely cor- 
poreal, there would be nothing in them to try 
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patience; but the peculiar manner in which they 
bear down the mind is that which constitutes their 
singularly depressing character.* 


* FROM THE REV. CHARLES FORSTER TO MR. KNOX. 


Leamington, Warwick, 

MY DEAR MR. KNOX, Oct. 12, 1829. 
Youn letter of the 2d inst. has been, much and deeply, in the Bishop's 
thoughts and mine. The case which it describes is as clearly one of bodily 
malady as words could represent. And this was the independent, but unani- 
mous judgment of the Bishop, his brother, our friend John Jebb, and 
myself. But, though plainly originating in disease of the stomach and 
nerves, the mental symptoms you complain of are not the less painful and 
distressing. A case of this nature is, however, attended with one great 
compensation ; the more closely the symptoms are scrutinised, the less real 
they must appear. 

In saying this, I am far from meaning to convey the idea that the moral 
may not enter into and augment the corporeal depression. But the infer- 
ence which we would draw from this, is very different from that which 
might be likely to occur to your own mind. Under bodily weakness a 
strong man may benefit by the assistance of a child; and the analogy has 
its application in higher concerns. Suffer me, then, to remind you, that in 
medicine nothing is more common than for the same symptoms to be pro- 
duced by directly opposite causes: and that, what is true in medicine may 
hold equally true in morals. In your case, it is not merely my poor opinion, 
but the settled conviction of our dear friend (your fellow-sufferer in the 
body, and therefore the better judge of your case), that what there is of 
mental in your present suffering springs mainly from a cause which brought 
suffering to St. Paul himself. A heart and conscience habitually conversant 
with the living, though unseen, realities of the Gospel, will naturally acquire 
a tenderness, to which less advanced proficients may be comparatively 
strangers. And, where the body is affected, I can conceive this moral 
tenderness (in itself an inestimable blessing) to become a source of even 
exquisite pain. a 

But here comes in the heart-comforting reflection, that while the spirits 
of his faithful servants may be lying low under such afflicting depressions of 
body and mind, then it is that our gracious God and Father may be looking 
down upon them with peculiar love and care. The Bishop bids me remind 
you, as a source of present relief to yourself, of a letter in your correspond- 
ence with the venerable John Wesley, in reply to one from you laying heavy 
things to your own charge. In that letter Mr. Wesley tells you that you 
charge yourself with things which God has not laid to your charge. On 
this sentence your dear friend exhorts you to think now, and be comforted. 

In touching even thus far on what you picture to yourself as mental and 
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FROM ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. TO THE REV. 
CHARLES FORSTER. 


MY DEAR CHARLES, Oct. 14, 1829. 


I can only write you a line in reply to your kind 
note; and I do so in order explicitly to declare 
that the utmost I ever intentionally said was, that 
I lamented my own deficiency in the spiritual life ; 





moral in your case, I am satisfied as of my existence, my revered and 
honoured friend, that I am yielding to your tenderness of conscience in a 
degree quite disproportionate to the true state of things. It is the Bishop’s 
deep-grounded persuasion, no less than mine, that ninety-nine parts in the 
hundred of what you at present feel and suffer, is purely physical ; and is 
to be accounted for, most satisfactorily, however painfully, by the change 
which it seemed good to the Giver of all good should, for some time past, 
take place in your manner of being. 

Perhaps it may not be now a discomfort to you to learn, that for years 
it had been your friend’s heartfelt apprehension and mine, that the transi- 
tion implied in the removal of your late excellent friend must, in the nature 
of things, prove to you most severely trying. Not, assuredly, in the form of 
regret at the providential disposal, but from the simple fact of its throwing 
you, after many years of varied and delightful social intercourse, into com- 
parative solitude, and upon your own resources, at a period when, from 
weakened health, those resources could be no longer available as they had 
formerly been. The mere change of circumstances might suffice to try a 
frame of iron; how, then, could it fail to try, and try keenly, a body and 
nerves so fragile as yours ? 

All things fairly considered, we feel that you have borne yourself well ; 
and, by the Divine blessing, you will bear yourself still better. Notwith- 
standing the uncomfortable sensations you describe, we have had the grati- 
fication to’ hear from various friends, who have lately seen you, that you 
look and are in better health than you seem to be yourself aware of, and 
certainly than you possessed last year. 2 

But all agree that you shut yourself up in a way that must be pre- 
judicial to health, and nerves, and spirits. Without air, we vegetate rather 
than live. At Bellevie, I have seen you sit with your chamber-windows 
open ; this is not likely to be the case in Dawson Street. And the misfor- 
tune is, that with the disuse, there arises more and more a disrelish of 
external air. Exercise, even carriage exercise, becomes then a burden : 
while, without air and exercise, the machine cannot long go on. I have 
seen this process too often, not to deprecate most earnestly your surren- 
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which, if stronger, I thought would more perfectly 
support me under my present trial. I might ap- 
peal to any man who visited me, whether I ever 
said more than this, and whether I did not resist 
those who would have pressed other views upon 
me, as strenuously as I would have done at any 
former moment of my life. Besides, I can most 
truly say, that I never had a thought of deeming 
my interior distresses as tinctured with religious me- 








dering yourself a victim to it. While under the dominion of the habit, you 
may suppose yourself unequal to any fresh effort ; but the effort once made, 
the spell on the imagination will be broken, and you will find that you can 
do elsewhere as you have been used to do at Bellevie. Think only of the 
example of the Bishop ; when in health and strength, he used to fear being 
in a close carriage, with so much as part of one window down ; now, in his 
delicate state, he traverses the country fearlessly, in all seasons and wea- 
thers, in an open carriage. And to this change, under Providence, may 
chiefly be ascribed his recovery and improvement. 

An excursion to England (let not the word startle you) would, I am 
convinced, prove a better restorative than all the prescriptions of Dr. Cheyne. _ 
The case which medicine cannot reach is exactly the case for such an 
experiment. Crossing to Bristol, you would find friends rejoiced to welcome 
you at your landing-place. Mrs. H. More, at Clifton; the Stocks and 
Harfords, at Henbury. Once across the channel, you might measure your 
progress by your strength. And, while benefiting your health, you might 
gratify and do good to many affectionate friends. 

There is one point on which I have for some time wished to put you on 
your guard; and your last confidential note gives me the opportunity. 

It is this;—when labouring under nervous depression, be cautious to 
whom you communicate your uncomfortable physical feelings. To our 
knowledge, they have been misrepresented, as though they arose from 
erroneousness in your views of Christianity. 

More than a year ago, excellent apprised us of a report which 
had been industriously circulated, that Mr. Knox was labouring under a 
kind of religious despondency, owing to the unsoundness of his system, 
which (to use their phraseology) left him without a Saviour. at 
once repelled the insinuation ; and flew to us for authority to contradict it. 
This was instantly given ; and we accounted for the misrepresentation very 
much in the tenour of your last letter. 

With the Bishop’s best love, 


Ever yours most affectionately, 








C: ForsTER. 
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lancholy. I have regarded my case, and do regard 
it, merely as a nervous indisposition ; and nothing 
has, first or last, been further from my thoughts 
than the supposition of religious error having the 
smallest share init. At this moment, I must de- 
clare that I know not how I could understand our 
Redeemer’s Divine discourses, and the writings of 
his Apostles, otherwise than I have done, and do: 
and, in my own pursuit of the religion of the 
heart, I am conscious of no questionable character 
in the blessing I have been looking for, which was 
to make me doubt whether I have not been follow- 
ing a “cunningly devised fable.” On the contrary, 
I always thought that my sole defect lay in not 
more fully possessing the blessedness which I 
feebly, but sincerely, and from the fullest convic- 
tion, was pursuing. : 3 

But I can only add one observation: they 
ought. to know that no religious views whatever 
are proof against nervous obscuration. On this 
point, I refer to the chapter of Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress, in a Christian walking in darkness: 
But, { must say, that I do not consider this to:be 
my case; for, I trust, I sensibly love religion; and 
have had, I hope, support from time to time, tend- 
ing to shew me that I had no reason to. suspect 
myself of having been in'a wrong way. I have 
written in the greatest haste, and under pressure 
of disease. | 


But I am ever my kind Friend’s and yours, 
; With every wish of heart, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


P. S.—I am obliged to say I am not gaining 
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ground: in short, just now I think myself very 
unwell. . 


FROM ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. TO THE REV. 
CHARLES FORSTER. 


MY DEAR CHARLES, Oct. 15, 1829. 


-T write a few lines to day, fearing that, from my 
great haste, I might not, yesterday, have conveyed 
my exact meaning; as I perceive by your most 
kind note received yesterday, I did not do in the 
note I previously wrote to you. 

I see I must have too vaguely stated the nature 
of the mental part of my malady. I did not mean to 
describe any thing but the necessary effects of such 
derangement of the nervous system as I labour 
under, on the intellectual part of our nature. My 
mental discomforts are not such as to awaken 
religious terrors,— except that of my nervous dis- 
tresses rising above patient endurance. I believe 
I may truly say, that this is my sole religious 
uneasiness: and this I feel only in times of 
increased suffering. I hope, in other respects, 
my mind possesses a degree of habitual peace, 
which has been my support during my indis- 
position, under the persuasion that it could come 
only from the Fountain of mercies. Doubtless, 
this peace has become sometimes less sensible, 
when I have suffered under a kind of mental 
apathy ; which, I presume, must ever be likely to 
occur in such a state of nervous disease as mine. 
But these seasons, I thank God, do not last long; 
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and the relief from them often, I would dare to 
say, compensates for the temporary obscuration. 

In fact, I would fain think that I never had 
Jess reason to question the safety of the way in 
which I have been led, than during this indis- 
position. The movements within, respecting our 
religious progress, form a very delicate subject; 
and I am afraid to speak of them, lest I should 
make too self-flattering an estimate. But this I 
will venture to say, that my depressions are, strict- 
ly, those of disease ; and that real mental distress, 
of a religious nature, has no share in the matter. 
I trust there is not a particle of religious melan- 
chely in the whole course of my painful feelings. 

* You never can be happy,” says one to me, 
“while you trust for comfort to frame and feel- 
ings.” <“ Well, then,” say I, “such is my nature, 
that I can trust, for evidence, to nothing else than 
that which you so denominate.” Iam not, I must 
add, subject to misgivings of conscience, as when 
those letters were passing between John Wesley and 
me. I hope and trust my conscience is not dis- 
turbed. If I spoke of religious uneasiness, I 
meant to speak only of such scruples about par- 
ticular things (scarcely intelligible to any but my- 
self) as, in all severe nervous cases, in one form 
or other, make a part of the disease. On the 
whole, while I humbly hope I have a basis of 
comfort which I would not want for ten thousand - 
worlds, and while I trust in the Divine grace, that 
I have a Saviour at whose feet I wish to sit, and 
whose yoke and burden I desire sincerely, if I 
knew myself, to bear, I wish to leave myself, 
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unreservedly, in the hands of God; who, after all, 
has blessed: me with a certain cheerfulness of 
mind, that has never yet been borne down, except 
by transient apprehensions of what my disease 
might, at length, become; but, still, so transient 
haye these been, as seldom, if ever, to subject me 
to an entire gloomy day. 

I hope I have now spoken clearly and ex- 
plicitly ; and that my dear friend and yourself will 
both perceive how far I have been mistaken. 


Ever his and yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


P.S.—No one but a nervous person can under- 
stand what nervous feelings of the severer kind 
amount to; and, therefore, nervous sufferers must 
be ever liable to be misunderstood.* 





* FROM THE REV. CHARLES FORSTER TO ALEXANDER 
KNOX, ESQ. 


Leamington, Warwick, 
Oct. 19, 1829. 

I HAVE, this moment, received your second valued favour : for both, accept 

the cordial thanks of two friends, who yield to none living in appreciation of 

you as a Christian, and in love for you as a man. 

To the Bishop and me, your explanations, although most conclusive, are 
(so far as our satisfaction is concerned) wholly unnecessary ; for, in good 
truth, the idea of any thing in your case beyond mere nervous affection, 
never, for one moment, presented itself to our minds. But the nerves are 
such sad task-masters, when once they lay violent hands on the constitution, 
that we could not be sure whether, or how far, you might not be prevented, 
by nervous obscurations, from doing by yourself, at all moments, the justice 
which we would always do by you. From this undefined imagination arose 
any reference whatever in my letter, to your case, in a moral aspect. 

But the sentiments recorded in your two notes are of great consequence, 
as safeguards against mistake, misrepresentation, and, it may be feared, in 
some quarters, too willing aspersions on the part of others: for, certain it is, 
you had spoken with some, who could not, or would not, understand you. 
From what we have heard- incidentally, I have little. doubt: that, when 
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A PRAYER, WRITTEN PROBABLY ABOUT THIS 
PERIOD. 


Mercirut and gracious God! help me in this my 
great distress ; and, above all, help me by deepen- 
ing thy holy religion in my heart. Oh! for the 
sake of the Lord Jesus Christ, grant me this most 
necessary blessing in the way thou seest good. I 
would fain say, with my whole soul, deepen thy 
holy religion in me, and enable me more than ever 
to take refuge in Thee from the present stormy 
wind and tempest. I entreat Thee, hear this 
petition, and answer it in the way Thou judgest 
best. 

At this time I greatly need some relief. Man 
cannot aid me; Thou alone canst. Thou seest I 
am oppressed; my God, undertake for me and 
help me. But, above every thing, I still say, 
deepen thy blessed religion in me; deepen faith 
in me, and strengthen that which is weak, and 
supply that which is wanting in my soul. Oh! 
preserve me, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, 
from extremes of temptation, nor suffer me to be 
tempted above what Thou wilt enable me to bear. 
I humbly implore this infinite mercy at thy hands. 

Give me opportune relief, as Thou in thy wis- 





beyond the reach of contradiction, those would be found in readiness who 

would not scruple to maintain, what they had previously circulated, that 

Mr. Knox had lived to repent and deplore his mistaken views of Christ-— 

ianity. To do this, I thank God, you have completely put out of their 

power ; or, if the attempt were to be made, it would turn to their shame. 
Adieu, my dear Mr. Knox, 


Ever most affectionately yours, 


CHARLES ForsvTER. 


a 
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dom and mercy shall see most fit; but, in this 
extremity, forsake me not, and make my present 
trial the means of endearing thy holy religion to 
my heart, and of uniting me more closely to Thee, 
O Father! and to Thee, O Incarnate Saviour! than 
ever yet I have been. Oh! grant me this ines- 
timable blessing. And do thou, O God, for Christ’s 
sake, enable me to pray to Thee, to trust in Thee, 
and to commit myself to Thee! 

Lord! thou seest I am greatly oppressed. 
Again I say, if it be thy blessed will, grant me 
some alleviation of my trial; and, for Christ’s sake, 
preserve me from more than I shall be able to bear. 
Oh, suffer not my hope to perish; nor let thy 
mercy seem to forsake me! And again I say, 
deepen thy blessed religion in my heart ; and when 
I cry to Thee, cast me not off, nor make, I entreat 
Thee, as though Thou heardest not. 

I acknowledge, and humbly thank Thee for, thy 
mercies hitherto. Oh, continue them! And again 
I say, for I cannot say it too often, deepen the 
life of grace, and the power of religion, in my 
heart. Thou seest how much I need this. Oh, 
grant me this blessing, and I will praise Thee while 
I have a being! Oh, teach me by thy blessed 
Spirit, and completely subdue my mind and heart 
to thyself. 

Oh! hear and answer these petitions, in thy 
condescending goodness, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ, my Lord and Saviour. 
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FROM ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ., TO 





MY DEAR - éy November 9, 1829. 





You will be sorry to know that my eye is once 
more disabled; and, I fear, more than in any of 
the transient attacks which I have had at different 
times, during the last and present year. But in 
this I may be mistaken. You may suppose, how- 
ever, that it depresses me not a little. Should it 
continue in its present weakness, I trust God will 
support me, and make it the means of promoting 
still more effectually what, I trust, is the merciful 
object of my present trials. 

You kindly desire me to tell you about Miss 
Fergusson. I am sorry to say that her state for 
the last fortnight does not promise comfortably for 
the winter. She has returns of her pains, which 
are very distressing; I almost fear I may say 
alarming. 

I somehow or other cannot muster courage to 
go into that subject ;* at least I fear so. And, in- 
deed, I fear also that you are making more ac- 
count than some of them, at least, may deserve. I 
scarcely know how to describe any of them with 
precision, except the last. Besides, the first and 
second were not very distinguishable; the one as 
well as the other, being a kind of momentary — 
specimen of the happiness afforded by a subdued 





* This is in answer to the expressed desire of the friend to whom it is 
addressed, who wished to possess in Mr. Knox’s own words, an exact record 
of the occurrences which he had befyre communicated orally. 
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and spiritual frame of mind and heart; the lat- 
ter had, perhaps, more in it of Evangelical spi- 
rituality. 

The third was a view of the moral excellence 
of the Christian religion; the particulars of which 
I cannot recall; and I retain only a feeling of the 
brightness and beauty of the mental view, and of 
the satisfaction which it gave me during its short 
continuance. The fourth I have laid most stress 
upon, because, in addition to an engaging sense of 
Deity—as of the one object of the heart—I had, 
also, in however slight a degree, a more con- 
scious attraction to our blessed Saviour, as God 
incarnate, than I ever felt before. I humbly hope 
that there was nothing delusive in it. 

With fear and trembling I mention these mat- 
ters to you. And I thought it right to do the 
same (though with the same feeling) in a con- 
versation yesterday with Mr. Edward Pennefather 
and Mr. James Scott. They received what I said 


with candour and interest. 
Ever yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO 


MY DEAR : November 14, 1829. 





I ruink you would rather have a line from me, 
even of less pleasant matter, than be left to con- 
jecture. My eye is not better; and (though, as 
you see, I can still write without difficulty) I am 
afraid to read a paragraph. ‘The consequence is, 
that I feel_my nervousness more painfully, being 
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left. more to think about it. Though I possibly 
got cold in that same walk which I mentioned, 
I cannot doubt that my eye has now become con- 
nected with the general malady. How long it may 
please Providence to continue its present inability, 
I cannot tell. 

_I must not venture to say more; and I have 
said quite enough about myself. I will only add, 
that those little matters which I particularised, 
because you wished it, may: possibly have con- 
tributed, through the mercy of God (I would hum- 
bly hope more than possibly), to support my mind 
in greater tranquillity than if they had been want- 
ing. God grant that I may never feel this support 
to have been delusive! I cannot think it is. And, 
if it be genuine in its kind, in spite of discourage- 
ments, J am assuredly in the hands of Divine 
mercy. I believe I have remarked before, that 
my kind of malady has this advantage, that, in the 
space of a few minutes, there may be a change for 
the better. 


Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO 





MY DEAR ' December 11, 1829. 

i” ne z I am sure you do not attach 
one particle more of importance. to the doctrine of » 
our Saviour’s essential Divinity than belongs to it. 
I believe He is transcendently, in the moral system 
of this world, what our sun is in our solar system. 
And that, in fact, this world of ours was created 
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and prepared to be a proper scene for Him to 
exercise therein the Divine goodness and wisdom 
for the instruction of angels, and the beatification 
of all such on earth as should receive his yoke 
and submit to his dominion. I only lament that, 
while I have this conviction in my understanding, 
I do not feel the influence of this blessed Sun of 
Righteousness as, I hope, I wish to do in my mind 
and heart. 

I thank God I do at present suffer less distress 
than I did some weeks ago; and I still get very 
comfortable rest. But I cannot admit the thought 
that my malady has yet begun really to abate. 
I, therefore, as I have often said, endeavour to 
leave myself in the hands of God; and continually 
implore that he will graciously support me while 
under his infallibly wise correction, and that He 
will make it conducive to my spiritual and ever- 
lasting good. 





FROM THE SAME TO 





MY DEAR 





3 January 2, 1830. 


. be * I wish to call your attention to a 
little matter in the way of Evangelical criticism, 
which has lately struck me. Strongly as I have 
been convinced that St. Paul could not have 
meant to speak of himself (as his feelings were 
when he wrote his Epistle to the Romans), in 
the seventh chapter; still, the concluding words 
coming after, “ I thank God,” &c. have often 
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puzzled me. But, lately, I have considered that, 
let the Apostle’s intention in those words be what 
it might, he could not have used them with refer- 
ence to his state after he had been “made free 
from the law of sin and death.” The decisive 
proof is, that he uses the word voi, and not the 
word wvebwurs. Now, the word vod¢ clearly sig- 
nifies the superior part of human nature; and, in 
fact, means the same thing with 6 tow dévdewros, in 
a foregoing verse. He, therefore, could have in- 
tended nothing more by the term »o/, than natural 
conscience, and that same moral feeling which 
dictated those admirable expressions of Persius— 


<* Compositum jus fasque animo, sanctosque recessus 
Mentis, et incoctum generoso pectus honesto.” 


But, what confirms this persuasion is, that, in 
the eighth chapter, and always elsewhere, it is not 
vods (as I conceive) in any instance, but svedu« in 
all instances, by which he expresses the moral 
movement of the actual Christian. Not one word 
is said about the Spirit, in the former chapter; 
nothing but zveduw« (whether it be xvedwu rod civded- 
wov, OY Tred Tov Ozov, which he may mean) in all, 
I may say, which occurs elsewhere. I must con- 
fine myself to giving you this hint, as I have, at 
this moment, neither time nor space to enlarge. 
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FROM THE SAME TO ———. 


MY DEAR 





> January 22, 1830. 


I rake a large sheet ; not with any strong hope of 
filling it, but that I may be sure of room to say 
what I wish, or can. 

On further consideration, I am ready to think 
that some of my remarks on Edwards were not 
exactly founded; for, on looking again into his 
account of himself, I find that he was far from 
being without that self-love which I was supposing - 
him to have excluded from his system. In fact, 
it was so much otherwise, that the prospect of his 
own happiness seems continually in his view. 
For instance, after telling us (vol. i. p. 30) of his 
having had, “not only a conviction, but a delight- 
ful conviction” of God’s absolute sovereignty ; and 
of its being excited in him by an impression of 
these words—* Now, unto the King eternal,” &c. 
(1 Tim. i. 17); which, as he read, he says, there 
came into his soul, and was, as it were, diffused 
through it, “a sense of the glory of the Divine - 
Being; a new sense, quite different from any 
thing he ever experienced before ;” he adds, ‘eT 
thought, with myself, how excellent a Being that 
was, and how happy I should be, if I might enjoy 
that God, and be rapt up to him in heaven, and 
be, as it were, swallowed up in him for ever.” In 
these concluding words, you perceive the chief 
mystical feeling. And yet, after all, it is but an 
illusion ; for he had, just before, shewn self-love to 
have its due place in his mind. 


‘* Naturam expellas fureaé, tamen usque recurret.” 
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' His plainer account of his feeling, in this re- 
spect, is given in'a following page (88). After 
stating that God had appeared glorious to him on 
account of the Trinity, and that it made him have 
exalted thoughts of God, that he exists in three 
persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, he pro- 
ceeds thus:—“The sweetest joys and delights I 
have ever experienced have not been those that 
have arisen from a hope of my own good estate, 
but in a direct view of the glorious things of the 
Gospel. When I enjoy this sweetness, it seems 
to carry me above the thoughts of my own good 
estate ; it seems, at such times, a loss that I can- 
not bear, to take off my eye from the glorious 
pleasant object I behold without me, to turn my 
eye in upon myself and my own good estate.” 

Here, I think, we have the practical amount of 
his disinterested love; and I am ready to think, 
on the whole, that it well accorded with, though, 
as I said, it scarcely promoted, his ‘high theory of 
predestination and election. But the other re- » 
marks which I made, I am disposed to adhere to. 
There, probably, never was a more metaphysical 
mind than that of Jonathan Edwards. . And, 
therefore, I conceive, he could only apprehend the 
great objects of the invisible world in his own way. 
In fact, Calvinism itself, by whatever sort of mind 
it is taken up, appears to give, to that mind, a 
metaphysical turn. How much more marked, then, . 
will be the result, when Calvinism is taken up by 
a singularly metaphysical mind? I doubt if such 
a mind is more capable of pure, simple, cordial love, 
than that of the most abstracted mathematician. 
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Doubtless, sucht a mind may admire, may con- 
template, may be enraptured, and may, with all its 
heart, and soul, and strength, bow down and habit- 
ually adore; but, still, its personal peculiarity will 
modify the movements of the inner man. And, 
though it will, truly and soundly (and may, like 
Edwards, ecstatically), love God, it will be in its 
own way; that is, as I said, in a way of ad- 
miration, and adoration, and sense of glory, and 
excellence, and holiness, rather than with a pre~ 
dominant apprehension of transcendent goodness, 
and unmixed, unbounded amiability. 

Where this latter sense of the Divine Being 
prevails, I should think there will be a deep indis- 
position to Calvinism. But I can easily conceive 
that the transcendental views of Jonathan Edwards 
could find matter of delight in any thing which 
did not jar with his notions of Divine glory and 
holiness: a word which all Calvinists are fond of 
dwelling upon; and in which I cannot but suspect 
them of including their fundamental idea of in- 
exorable justice. 

You ask me what I think about the two wit- 
nesses. I can say little on such a subject (if even 
I were more capable) in my present weak state. 
Besides, to say any thing interesting, would scarce- 
ly be possible in such a limited space. I am 
inclined to divide the prophetical portion of the 
Apocalypse into, as it were, four successive acts — 
seals, trumpets, thunders, vials. I imagine the 
seals prefigure the destruction of the Jewish polity ; 
and the trumpets, that of the Roman empire. 
The first four, that of the western empire, by the 
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irruption of the northern barbarians ; the fifth and 
sixth trumpets, the inroads on the eastern empire 
by Mahomet and the Saracens. Probably, a space 
of time is, then, supposed to intervene; and, after- 
ward, the period of the thunders proceeds. While 
the angel spoke, seven “thunders uttered their 
voices ;” and John was preparing to write what the 
thunders spoke, but the angel forbad him. Mark, 
then, here, three particulars: first, that those 
thunders spoke not together, but successively, 
otherwise St. John could not have understood 
them ; secondly, that St. John considered them as 
a part of the prophecy, or he would not have 
attempted to record them; thirdly, that, from all 
which immediately follows, they are to be referred 
to the immediately following events—the rise of 
the beast, measuring of the temple, feeding of\the 
woman in the wilderness, and the two witnesses. 
Now, briefly (for my strength fails), I am in- 
clined to deem these four particulars to be syn- 
chronical, and to describe the good and the evil fea- 
tures of the mystical 1260 days. I imagine these 
to have begun with the empire of Charlemagne, in 
A.D. 800, or 801. The measuring of the temple 
prefigures, in my mind, the sustenance of hierarch- 
ical piety in the Roman Catholic Church; while 
the Church itself, in its ecclesiastical character, 
prefigured by “the holy city,” is trodden down. 
The feeding of the woman seems to me to be the 
preservation of sectarian piety, in the Paulicians, 
Waldenses, Albigenses, &c. And, in fact, in the 
different species of unestablished sects to the pre- 
sent day. Both which classes of Christians, Mil- 
VOL. lv. PP 
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ner remarkably recognises, though without seem- 
ing to advert to the prophetical duality of pre- 
servation (vol. iil. 191). Here, then, in this two- 
fold design of preservation, it is, that I seem to 
myself to have a sort of key to the mystery of the 
two witnesses; which duality, I may say in a 
word, appears to arise necessarily out of the two- 
fold preservation of piety, in that disastrous sea- 
son; inasmuch as the vital Christians in the mea- 
sured temple would, in natural course, imply the 
pious labours of one set of good men; and the 
sustenance of sectarian religion in the recesses of 
society, would as necessarily produce another set 
of persons corresponding to the predicted charac- 
ter of the witnesses, however, in circumstantial 
matters, the movements of the one should differ 


from those ofthe other. 
Ever yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO ——. 


MY DEAR ’ January 30, 1830. 





I rect little motive for taking a large sheet to-day ; 
but still I wish to be at liberty; as I sometimes 
find it inconvenient to be straitened at the close, 
through absolute want of room to add, perhaps, one 
other word. 

I am particularly obliged to you and Mrs. 
Cleaver for the account of Bishop Sandford’s 
death. The single circumstance which lessened 
my satisfaction was, that I- had intended to write 
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to him, in answer to a letter I had received; and 
put it off. You may never have happened to 
experience this feeling; but you may easily con- 
ceive that it is not a pleasant one. 

I am glad, however, to have so authentic a 
report of the poor Bishop’s happy exit. 

I have read, since I received your letter, the 
review of Croly’s book, in the “ Eclectic.” The 
reviewer agrees in a degree with you, in your 
estimate of his talents and style. But, not denying 
particulars to deserve notice, he considers him as 
having succeeded no better than so many of his 
predecessors. We are apprised of this judgment 
in the first paragraph ; where it is remarked, that 
“ this dry and barren region of investigation—(we 
speak,” says he, “ of prophetical studies as a 
branch of biblical criticism), not unfrequently 
presents, so to speak, a mirage to the fancy of the 
expositor. And it is difficult to persuade a person 
of sanguine temperament, that what he perceives 
so clearly, is a beautiful apparition, which will 
vanish on a nearer view.” 

I am induced, also, to transcribe the conclusion 
of the whole, as clearly and strongly expressing the 
reviewer’s opinion. ‘‘ Our readers will perceive, 
that with all the exceptions that lie against the 
author’s scheme of interpretation, this is an original, 
and not uninteresting volume; abounding with 
historical information, and splendid writing, and 
suggesting ample materials for thought: although 
it supplies one instance more, in which the 
‘ sagacity’ of an ingenious man has been < baffled’ 
by the difficulties of the subject.” 
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I, of course, can judge only from what I have 
read in the Review; but I think I find quite 
enough in the extracts and abridgments, to satisfy 
my mind, that Mr. Croly palpably traverses the 
Apocalyptic order. In my brief remarks on the 
Apocalypse, I ventured to state, that the seals, 
trumpets, thunders, and vials, are in strictly con- 
secutive series. And so, Mr. Croly tells us, it is 
“ usually conceived.” | His scheme, however, 
makes them nearly contemporaneous. In this 
notion he is, at least, not original; for such is the 
scheme of Bishop Walmsley, a/ias Pastorini; and I 
was led to examine it attentively by his book. But 
if it can be irrefragably proved that, after all, the 
different periods are exactly and uniformly con- 
secutive, then Pastorini’s and Croly’s theories, as 
supposing the contrary, are alike unfounded and 
visionary. 

I am afraid I can scarcely do justice to my 
argument in the few words I can give to it. It is 
this; that as each of the three first acts of the 
prophetic drama is concluded by a chorus (as if 
in the manner of the Greek tragedy), so, in each 
instance, it may be perceived that this intervening 
celebration actually supposes the complete con- 
clusion of the period preceding. The period of the 
seals, for instance, which, while occupied in the 
first place with the overthrow of the Jewish polity, 
is extended, under the fifth seal, to the entire 
limit of Pagan persecution. “ The souls” which 
then are seen under the altar, probably refer to 
those who suffered through Jewish malice; but it 
seems plain that those for whom they were “ to 
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rest” for a time, take in all who were to “be 
killed ” until Pagan power was finally overthrown. 
In this event, I conceive the prayer of the souls 
(in part anticipated in the destruction of the 
Jewish polity) was completely answered; and as 
those who then appeared as supplicants received a 
partial pledge of triumph (“white robes” being 
«given to every one of them”), so, when the 
period of the seals is concluded, and preparation 
for the second period (that of the trumpets) ac- 
tually made, then we have a perfect and entire 
assemblage of all the sufferers during that former 
period, who appear in triumph, as having their 
trials ended, and the prayers which had been 
offered up, now wholly turned into joyful praises ; 
both Jewish and Pagan persecution, in its san- 
guinary form (Julian’s revival of it was not san- 
guinary), being now for ever at an end. 

The regular, distinct, yet closely connected 
transition, therefore, from the period of the seals 
to that of the trumpets, is as strictly represented 
as it could be by significant figures. _ All the 
events of the first period must have closed, before 
the commencement of the second. period; inas- 
much as in the interval we have all the actors in 
that first period before us. There could not, 
therefore, have been any degree of synchronism 
between the one period and the other. 

But if so, it seems, for the selfsame reason, that 
there could have been no degree of synchronism 
of the trumpets with the thunders, or of the thun- 
ders with the vials. For exactly as you have 
all the actors under the seals, celebrating their 
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song of triumph before the commencement of the 
events prefigured by the trumpets; so have you 
the entire number, sealed previously to the trum- 
pets, celebrating an analogous chorus of praise, 
immediately after the preparatory measures and 
introductory movements attending the commence- 
ment of the events predicted by the thunders (I 
refer you to the first verses of the fourteenth chap- 
ter). And again, after the close of the period of 
the thunders, and previously to that of the vials, 
we have another strictly analogous celebration 
(chap. xv. 2, &c.); in which, as in the pre- 
ceding instance, you had all that had been 
sealed; so here you have, evidently, all who had 
faithfully acted their part during the period of the 
thunders ;—in other words, during the reign of the 
two beasts, and the testimony of the two wit- 
nesses, &c. Read the passage, and see whether 
there could have been such a complete assemblage 
and decided triumph, until the season of trial 
under the beasts was over. I ask, then, on the 
whole, have we not as conclusive evidence of con- 
secutiveness to the exclusion of all intermingled 
synchronism, as could have been afforded us? I 
possibly could make out one more final triumph; 
but, though I should succeed, it is not necessary to 
my purpose. My query on the whole is, if there 
be in each successive instance such decisive evi- 
dence of precise concatenation of the preceding 
with the ensuing period, must there not neces- 
sarily be strict consecutiveness on the whole? 
Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM ‘THE SAME TO 





MY DEAR ——., February 6, 1830. 


I wap hoped for a note from you this morning, not 
having heard from you since I saw you. If you 
are all well, I am the better satisfied. 

I got, agreeably to Mrs. La Touche’s directions, 
a draft for fifteen pounds, in favour of Mr. Dunn ; 
and sent it to him yesterday, requesting him to 
transmit it in three equal parts, for Mrs. La 
Touche, for you, and for me, to Mr. Wilberforce, 
towards his chapel. 

I expressed my desire, for my own satisfaction, 
to learn the precise purpose of the said chapel ; 
assuring him, at the same time, that, however 
unchanged in my sentiments, I was so moderated 
in my reckonings of things, as to be far less dis- 
posed, than I was once, to inquire too curiously 
into the style of preaching, to the extension of 
which I was contributing. 

The view which, for some time (years I may 
say), I have been led to take of the providential 
uses of Calvinism, has made me much less anti- 
calvinistic than in former times. My persuasion 
that it is not the doctrine of the New Testament, 
is, if possible, stronger than ever. But that it has 
been, not only of late years, but even since the 
Reformation, the great instrumental support of 
inward and spiritual religion (whatever scintilla- 
tions there may have been of a brighter light,— 
indeed, in John Wesley’s case, much more than 
a scintillation, though not a little mingled with 
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vaporous co-ingredients), [ am assured, beyond 
a shadow of doubt. 

Things about you, I teens suppose, have this 
day a very wintry appearance; as the snow fell, 
probably, much more copiously on your high 
grounds than in the streets of Dublin. But, to a 
mind of natural relishes, a short season of such 
weather must have its interest ; because it seems 
to belong to the regular order of nature in our. 
happy portion of the globe; where we have, in 
general, only just so much of inclemency, as 
induces us to secure the competent means of 
safety and comfort in a manner not thought of in 
more luxurious regions. 

Take up Bowdler’s second volume, and read 
what he says of the love of God in the 395th page. 
Particularly note these words: “ The love of 
God is no mysterious sentiment, inspired into the 
soul we know not how.” There is much in the 
two paragraphs that I dislike; but particularly 
the words I have quoted. I, on the contrary, am 
persuaded that the love of God is, most strictly, a 
mysterious sentiment; as, in my mind, is every 
distinct and definite Xroey7 of our nature. The 
special love of parents to their children is a 
mysterious sentiment; it is a thing of its own 
kind, as unexplainable as it is indubitable. Nay, 
that disinterested love of virtue, which at once, 
without reflection, engages the heart to a signally 
good man, is also a mysterious sentiment; which 
is no more resolvable into any thing ulterior, and 
no more admits of analysis, than any of our ulti- 
mate bodily tastes or kings. We cannot explain, 
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for instance, why we like what is fragrant, and 
dislike what is fetid. And our imagination is 
similarly furnished with analogous propensions, of 
the reality of which we cannot doubt, but of the 
nature of which we can give no account,— why, 
for example, we delight in the “ concord of sweet 
sounds.” Of such propensions (I return to those 
of the mind), I am convinced there is none deeper 
than the love of God. And I am satisfied that it 
exists, in our mental nature, radically (though in a 
crude and merely elemental state), from the first 
moment of our existence. While solely in this 
state, it manifests itself in numberless indirect ways. 
But when at length awakened, in its own proper 
form, it gives sufficient (I would say, on due 
reflection, decisive) evidence of its own appropriate 
nature: and that, though, generically, of the most 
“perfect nature of love, yet it differs from every 
other species of love, inexpressibly more than 
conjugal love differs from common friendship. — It 
is a movement of the soul, when really elicited, 
for which there is no parallel; a matter swz generis ; 
verifying St. Augustin’s fine saying, “ Fecisti nos 
tibi,” &c. 


Ever yours, 








ALEX. KNOX. 
FROM THE SAME TO —-—. 
MY DEAR i: February 11, 1830. 
* * * You say, “ Do you ever go out?” 


No, my dear, I have not so much as thought of it. 
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The maxim of the Walpoles is peculiarly appli- 
cable to matters of health—* Tranquilla non mo- 
vere.” And I have had, comparatively, so quiet a 
winter, that I feel I should not yet venture on any 
movement which could, by possibility, provoke 
the derangement of nerves, which was, even a few 
months ago, so distressing. Besides, my habitual 
cough has, for some weeks past, become so much 
more severe, that I am sometimes (or, rather, have 
been) almost afraid to go down stairs. I do not 
think it, however, of any great moment, and con- 
sider it as not at all pulmonary, but as connected 
with my general malady. “ * * 

You may easily judge, however, that I am not 
in a good case for writing; and yet I do not like 
to leave an unfilled space in so small a sheet. I 
forget whether I called your attention, on the 2d, 
to a passage in Edwards, which I think very im- 
portant; you will find it in the eighth volume, 
p- 150, § 8. There is, at present, a strange dis- 
position, in part, at least, of what is accounted the 
religious world, to disunite vital Christianity from 
mind; as if our holy religion were just as well 
adapted to the capabilities of the savage, as to 
those of the improved citizen, or the enlightened 
philosopher. But the remark with which the 
section, to which I refer, opens, implies the re- 
verse. Doubtless, Christianity opens her gracious 
portal to all sorts and conditions of men; and the 
least cultivated understanding may partake of her 
invaluable influences. But I cannot be more con- 
vinced than I am, that without an almost mi- 
raculous vouchsafement, the intellectual Christian 
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who, with the same cordiality, and with equal 
humility, applies himself to the study of the Divine 
word, will rise as much above the illiterate and 
unphilosophical Christian, as the scientifical agri- 
culturist, who is skilful in the qualities of grounds, 
and the operation of manures, will be more suc- 
cessful than the untaught peasant who cannot 
go beyond the common rules of husbandry. In 
short, let the zealous missionaries of the present 
day think what they may, I cannot but believe 
that the equally devout philosopher has an infinite 
advantage; inasmuch as, in my mind, there are no 
such depths and compass of philosophy, and no 
such exquisite exercises of philology, as are to be 
found in the Holy Scriptures. 
: April 3, 1830. 
I had a visit from ——; and I was struck with 
the Calvinistic turn of his conversation. He now 
means to go into orders; and, perhaps, forms this 
determination from having embraced religion in a 
definite way; in which, some how or other, the 
mind seems to obtain a very speedy portion of 
satisfaction in its own state. I hope this per- 
suasion has something in it better than mere 
reliance upon doctrines. But I am not sorry that 
I, myself, have another view of things. I am ata 
loss to conceive how this doctrinal reliance leads 
to a life of deep and habitual devotion; and I am 
equally unable to imagine how, without this, there ~ 
can be either comfort or safety in this present evil 
world. 
Apri 26, 1830. 


I grieve at what you tell me of Mr. 


? 
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heavy affliction. There is something peculiarly 
overwhelming in being so deprived of a beloved 
relation or friend. And, yet, to a person really 
prepared for the change, to be killed on the spot, 
is, in some degree, a consolatory consideration to 
the survivors. Still, these events are most awful. 
The wonder is, that they make so little impres- 
sion. From this very circumstance we may deep- 
ly learn the necessity of Divine grace; through 
which, alone, we can practically, and yet cheer- 
fully, feel that “in the midst of life we are in 
death.” And, to be soberly conscious of this effect 
of God’s grace upon our hearts and lives, affords 
the only real peace and satisfaction in this most 
uncertain world. * * ‘ . 

To go back, for a moment, to the subject of 
Divine grace. Nothing, I should think, could be 
less comfortable than that notion of its sovereignty 
which so many are disposed to maintain. But the 
assurance that, if we ask it we shall receive it, is, 
in my mind, the most comfortable feature in the 
Christian dispensation. And it was worthy of its 
Divine Author to make this animating truth, so 
largely and in so many ways, a topic of his dis- 
course; for, to this point, assuredly, more than to 
any other, all that our Lord says of the certain 
success of prayer is applicable. His prime lesson 
is, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” And, to implore the grace of God 
is, obviously, the most direct course we can take 
in obedience to that command. ‘To desire grace 
with all our heart, is to “ hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” And the result is made certain by 
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the words, “ for they (that do so) shall be filled ;” 
that is, shall receive from God himself,—the Father, 
Son, and Spirit,— those beatifying communications 
of inward life, of heavenly love, and of genuine 
and solid wisdom, which constitute our happiness 
here, and insure it to us for ever. 

For something more on the topic with which I 
commenced, I refer you to the 441st Number of 
the “ Spectator.” 

May 12th, 1830. 

. bi “ I think it very probable that few 
persons of religious sincerity and constitutional 
sensibility are exempt from the uncomfortable 
feelings I was describing; especially if there be 
any liability to derangement of the digestive 
organs. One great consolation, undoubtedly, is, 
that, after all, they are passing clouds. And, 
I am inclined to think, they may be serving us, 
on the whole of the account, much more than 
we are always aware of. I doubt whether we 
do not learn more of the value and happiness 
of religious affections, of being, as St. Paul ex- 
presses it, “rooted and grounded in love,” than 
we could conceive in a course of uninterrupted 
mental ease. And, by means of those inward 
obscurations, we may be not a little preserved 
from the far greater calamity of well-founded self- 
accusation. I therefore, on the whole, am willing 
that the wise and good God should take his own 
way with me; trusting that he will make all 
things work together for my good. 

We, moreover, know little of the possible trials 
of other minds, as upright as our own. After 
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Robert Boyle’s account of his deep distress, through. 
scepticism, which, for many months, had made him 
wretched, he adds, “ Yet, never after did those 
passing clouds cease, now and then, to darken the 
clearest serenity of his quiet; which made him 
often say, that injections of this nature were such 
a disease to his faith, as the tooth-ache is to the 
body ; for, though it be not mortal, it is very trou- 
blesome.” It was, perhaps, to him, a useful coun- 
terpoise to his uncommon success as a natural 
philosopher, and to his consequent celebrity in the 
world. 

You see I can write a little, though I do it 


with caution. 
Ever yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO 





MY DEAREST ———, ~ Feb. 13, 1830. 


I THank you with all my heart for your most 
kind note, and for the communication which 
accompanied it. I very much dreaded the effect 
which such a shock might have on —— and 
on you; and I am deeply comforted by finding 
that, through the mercy and grace of God, you 
have firmness of mind to support, with submission 
and equanimity, this second and still more mourn- 
ful privation. 

It will, however, I well know, give you a fresh 
painful feeling to learn, that not many minutes 
after James had been with me, my dear Miss Fer- 
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gusson breathed her last. It was scarcely half an 
hour after hearing of the one death, that I was 
informed of the other. She had been alarmingly 
ill for some days, as if she had caught the preva- 
lent influenza; and, on Friday, both Dr. Cheyne 
and Mr. Nicholls considered her as nearly in a 
hopeless state. This apprehension became still 
stronger the next morning; but it was scarcely 
supposed that the event was so very near at hand. 
Mr. Nicholls was in the house, and, I believe, saw 
her die. She had suffered greatly during two or 
three preceding days, and through the whole of 
the preceding night: but it pleased God to -take 
her at length, to Himself, in the most tranquil 
manner possible. She retained her senses to the 
last moment, and without a struggle fell, as it 
were, quietly asleep. 

You will ask in what situation, as to the 
economy of my life, this privation leaves me? On 
this subject I was not a little puzzled, and at an 
indescribable loss what arrangement to make. 
But how much was I surprised, on going down 
stairs, and conversing with her sister, to find that 
my dear departed friend had employed the last 
opportunities of occasional comparative remission, 
in making the best practicable arrangement for 
me, by obtaining a promise from her good and 
kind sister, that she would continue to live in this 
house, and fill her place in every thing; and that — 
her respectable, sensible, and quiet husband should 
live sometimes with her, and sometimes with his 
daughters. In short, I was surprised to find my- 
self so wonderfully provided for, where doubt 
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and darkness had been in such possession of my 
mind. * * = 13 “ 


Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR 


* i 2 * Tt seems to me that Scotland 
has a proneness to excess, as well as to novelty, 
against which it has no competent guard. The 
whole service being dependent on the minister 
leaves an inevitable opening to vacillations of every 
kind: whereas such a Liturgy as ours gives a con- 
tinual lesson of religious sobriety, to which no well- 
disposed mind can be wholly insensible. 

I, therefore, tremble lest any unlocking of our 
sacred arch could, by any misfortune, take place. 
I lament to think that so many seem not to feel 
the value of our great providential treasure, for 
such I cordially esteem the devotional part of our 
Common-Prayer Book, especially such prayers as 
are directly taken from the ancient liturgies. It is 
too small praise to say of these that they are scrip- 
tural. I hope and trust no one estimates the 
New Testament higher than I do; yet, I must 
say, that those prayers are more than derived from 
Scripture ; that, rather, they are a kind of enlarge- 
ment of it. I do not mean of its Divine truths, 
for to those nothing can be added; but of its 
inestimable compendiums of Christian principle, 
which are sometimes given in a sentence or two, 





. July 1, 1830. 
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as if to enrich Christian minds with a comprehen- 
sive instruction of all that is essential, in a form 
easy to be fixed, and scarcely possible to be for- 
gotten: and exactly of this nature, and of a won- 
derfully resembling quality, I regard many of our 
Collects. 
July 21, 1830. 
7 = * If it were once felt that the 
Gospel is a manifestation of divinely impressive 
facts, and not a notification of doctrinal theory, 
any further than as implied in those facts; and 
that it is, therefore, no subject for abstract cogi- 
tation, but a matter of which the heart alone can 
take cognisance, there would be a solid ground 
laid for theological pacification. It is, at present 
not so much about the meaning of Holy Scripture 
that men are contending, as about the construc- 
tion of that doctrinal creed which has been so 
elaborately formed out of it. This it is, and this 
only, which furnishes all the grounds of dispute: 
and could theories be banished from the minds of 
theologists, and the Holy Scripture impartially 
examined, I conceive it would soon appear that 
there was no real foundation for the doctrinal 
deductions on which Calvinists so much rely. Their 
whole theory of forensic justification, for instance, 
rests on the supposition of a primeval malediction. 
But was it an expression of malediction, that God 
made coats of skins, and clothed our first parents | 
for their comfort and convenience, when they as 
yet knew not how to do it for themselves? This 
single instance of gracious condescension shews, 
that, notwithstanding their act of disobedience, 
VOL. IV. QQ 
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they were the objects not of Divine wrath, but of 
Divine mercy; and that the whole proceeding 
was the beginning of a scheme for exercising, 
through the Divine Mediator, the wisdom as well 
as the goodness of the infinite God, in a way in 
which only it could be manifested on such a sub- 
ject as man became through the fall. 


July 31, 1830. 


= * " * In a few days, now, a good 
many contests will be decided ; and, I fear, not in 
the best possible way, as so many gentlemen have 
retired from parliamentary life. In truth, we are 
in circumstances altogether not easy to be calcu- 
lated: and the recent movements in France, with 
all which may grow out of them, will create, too 
probably, new difficulties and hazards. In sucha 
state of things, the firm reliance of the mind on 
God’s ever watchful, profoundly wise, and eventu- 
ally beneficent Providence, is the only resource 
which can satisfy the understanding,«or solidly 
tranquillise the heart. 

I am, as I have more than once observed to 
you, an earnest pursuer, at least I hope so, of 
rational faith. I, therefore, rejoice to discover in 
the New Testament any feature or circumstance, 
not observed before, which adds strength to its 
internal evidence by exact correspondence with 
the reason and nature of things. Something of 
this kind struck me, within these few days, in the 
tenth chapter of the Acts. The suitableness of 
the different circumstances, in this narrative, to 
each other, has always impressed me; but I did 
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mind of St. Peter, which gives, I conceive, an 
inexpressible heightening to this most important 
record. 

You perceive that Peter is first divinely pre- 
pared for entering upon the new service in which 
he was about to be engaged, by the vision of the 
“ oreat sheet, let down from heaven.” ‘Till then, 
Jewish prejudices had dominion over him; but 
that notification of the Divine will was too express 
to be resisted. He accordingly obeys the order of 
the Holy Spirit, “to go with the men, doubting 
nothing :” and, on entering into Cornelius’s house, 
he at once declares that God had taught him “ to 
call no man common or unclean.” 

He then hears Cornelius’s relation of the won- 
derful vouchsafement with which he had been 
favoured: and, in his reply, we have this declara- 
tion of a still further insight into the unlimited, 
yet still discriminative, mercies of Heaven. He 
speaks as if he had received from Cornelius’s ac- 
count of himself, a new and most important matter 
of instruction: “Of a truth, I perceive that God 
is not a respecter of persons; but, in every nation, 
he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with Him.” Here, therefore, was a great 
advance in St. Peter’s mind, which, it appears, 
needed much to satisfy it respecting that equal 
admission of Gentile believers, in the commence-- 
ment of which he was then so signally engaged. 
But he had still, it would appear, some portion of 
Jewish prejudice remaining, by which he might 
have been embarrassed in the completion of his 
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service; I mean, in the actual administration of 
Christian baptism to uncircumcised Gentiles: and, 
therefore, he is favoured with an additional con- 
firmation,—no question, most suitable in itself, but 
admirably fitted to make Peter the powerful de- 
fender of what God was then doing by his ministry 
—I mean the descent of the Holy Ghost, while he 
was yet speaking, as on the Apostles themselves at 
the beginning. 

How effectually Peter was instructed by the 
exquisite management of this momentous trans- 
action, we see in the subsequent chapter, and 
also in the fifteenth chapter. In both of which 
we have impressive evidence of the effect which 
had been produced on the Apostle’s mind. It was 
his sound principle, that the Christian should be 
ready to give a reason of the hope that was in 
him; and, from the whole course of the great 
business which he had been selected to perform, 
and all he afterwards said concerning it, it was the 
demand of his own mind to possess a reason, such 
as would preclude all subsequent doubt or ques- 
tion. And he was amply satisfied, circumstantially 
as well as substantially, in this requisition. 


Monday, August 16, 1830. 


I was deeply gratified and comforted by your 
letter of Wednesday, received this morning. I 
think you had not received my letter of Friday, 
the 6th, when you wrote. It was in a sufficiently 
croaking style ; but when it was written, I rejoiced 
that I had accomplished it; for I had not long 
despatched it, when (clearly from the exposure of 
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the day before) I was seized with such disturbance, 
both of head and stomach, as to unfit me for 
every thing, I might say, for two or three follow- 
ing days. I thank God, I am now somewhat 
better. But I am still oppressed with a more 
severe nervous paroxysm than for twelve months 
before. It might, however, be much more dis- 
tressing than it is; though it seems to be of a 
more mixed nature than any former attack; I 
mean, to have more in it of corporeal indisposition. ~ 
Still, the basis of consolation remains the same, 
that, ““ whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.” 
* _ * I congratulate you on having it in 
your power to ‘attend the service of the Church; 
and, particularly, as it was a day of administering 
the sacrament. I dare say you never relished 
it so much before. I dare say, too, that, over and 
above the intrinsic excellence and beauty of our 
sacred celebrations, your late opportunities of ob- 
serving sectarian vacillation (at least, at some 
greater nearness) made you feel the value of a 
settled order, and an established guidance. * * 
There is a feature in St. Paul’s Epistle to 
Titus, which strikes me as remarkable; though, 
why it should be so prevalent there, and not occur 
elsewhere, I cannot explain. It is the expression 
which, with little variation, there presents itself 
(or, perhaps, more strictly, with no variation) ;_ 
twice of Xwrieos yuav Oecd; while, between both, 
we have rod peydrov Oxod zal Bwrgjeos nuav *Inood 
Xeiorod. Now, it strikes me, that in the expression 
70d Ywrieos juav Ozod, St. Paul means to unite 
the Divine nature of the Redeemer in the idea of 
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God, while he speaks distinctly of the man Christ 
Jesus (iii. 6) as, mediately, the Saviour, and (7th) 
as the immediate source of that grace whereby we 
are justified; in accordance with the expression 
(Rom. v.), yéeirs 77 rod évdg &vdedrov. Compare the 
two passages, and I think you'll see the sameness 
of idea. Observe, also, that in Titus, 1. 10, you 
find the significant expression of ry didacxaAsap 
rod wrijeos juav Ozod. The doctrine he means, 
must have been that of Christ; and yet he describes 
it as the doctrine of “ our Saviour God.” And, as 
if he liked the appellation he had used, he repeats 
it, as it were, with peculiar suitableness, in the begin- 
ning of the following chapter, where he speaks of 7 
yenorirns nai 4 Pirovbewria of God. I do not, 
therefore, know, on the whole, in what other in- 
stance the strict and proper Deity of the Adyog is 
more impressively brought before us. And it 
seems as if it were done, not deliberately, or of set 
purpose, but, as it were, by a spontaneous thought ; 
which, having once used, he could not immediately 
part with, but loved to dwell on the delightful 
image of conjoint Deity which had thus happily 
sprung up in his mind. 

I fear I have not been able to express my mean- 
ing. 

Eyer yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


FROM THE SAME TO 
MY DEAR 








, October 21, 1830. 
I was greatly gratified by your letter of the 15th, 
which I received yesterday, by the mid-day mail. 
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I was beginning to be anxious, though, I was con- 
scious, without reason; but still it was a great 
comfort to me to have your letter, after five 
o'clock, put into my hand. 

I am very glad to receive so favourable a 
report of my dear Mrs. ——. You know how 
greatly I have loved her; yet, I assure you, your 
repeated sketches of her, in your letters, while on 
your British tour, have made me (if that were 
possible) love her better than ever. You can 
hardly imagine how interestingly you, again and 
again, brought her before me. I must think that 
some (I hope not a few) on this earth, are, as it 
were, native favourites of Heaven; they are pre- 
cious gems in the mass of society ; and are, doubt- 
less, formed to contain and communicate such 
influences within their several spheres, as will 
advance the moral health, and increase the moral 
happiness, of mankind. In this distinguished and 
inestimable class, I cannot but place my dear 


Mrs. ——; and I need not specify to you the 
grounds on which I do so. 
# * TJ understand —— dislikes the farming 


system of the Female Orphan House. Possibly it 
might have made little sensible difference had 
another plan (that of simple purchase) been pur- 
sued. But, I believe, the farming system has been 
really a better method; as contributing to serve 
the health, and even heighten the spirits, of the 
orphans. They have always been sure of having 
what was pure and wholesome. And I cannot but 
believe that the very thought of their living upon 
the produce of the place has made their meals 
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more refreshing; and more fully realised that beau- 
tiful expression of St. Paul, when, speaking to the 
Lycaonians of God’s natural blessings, he repre- 
sents Him as filling the hearts of his creatures 
*‘ with food and gladness.” -—— appears to have 
no regard for sentiment. And, I grant, it is delicate 
ground, liable, in most instances, to degenerate 
into fairy land. But this is one of the cases in 
which —— knows how to keep the happy tem- 
perament. She neither “blindly creeps, nor sight- 
less soars.” Her knowledge of human life has 
preserved her from over-estimating sentiment; 
while. her equally deep acquaintance with human 
nature has insured her giving sentiment its due 
place and value. And who can deny that she has 
“succeeded accordingly ? 

I cannot doubt that our government has acted 
rightly in forbidding O’Connell’s proposed meeting. 
But, I humbly hope an infinitely greater Power 
will counteract his mischievous designs. I have 
ever loved that petition—‘“ Give peace in our 
time, O Lord; for there is none other that fight- 
eth for us, but only Thou, O God!” And even 
the heathen poet utters what is as cheering as it is 
applicable :-— | 

** Vis consili expers, mole ruit sua ; 
Vim temperatam Dii quoque provehunt 
In majus: iidem odére vires 
Omne nefas animo moventes.” 

4 ~ The younger part of ——’s family 
are now zealously engaged in a religious life, ac- 
cording to Dr. Malan’s views ; between which, and 
Mr. Erskine’s, there is, I should think much agree- 
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ment, both being of opinion that the great act of 
faith is at once to assure one’s self of the Divine 
favour. But, upon this point, it is very sensibly 
remarked by a late writer on the subject (after 
expressing his surprise, with what facility Dr. 
Malan makes converts in this way, posting them 
in a very summary manner upon the heights of 
assurance), that “ the Bible gives me just the same 
authority to believe that Christ died for others, as 
that he died for me. And, upon this plan, I ought 
to be assured of the salvation of my neighbour, as 
well as my own.” He, afterward, thus expresses 
himself :—“ Really, from what I have known of 
the religious world, and Christian professors, there 
is far less cause for eagerness to fill their minds 
with assurance and joys, than to rebuke their bad 
tempers, their unholy spirit, their dwarfish attain- 
ments, their inconsistencies, and their worldliness.. 
To thousands and tens of thousands, Dr. Malan’s 
notions will come as sweet and savoury doctrine; 
while, in point of fact, the matter is very doubtful 
whether they have actually entered the strait gate, 
and are walking in the narrow way.” 

The writer of these strictures is a Mr. Chaplin ; 
I suppose, a dissenting minister. It is a pleasant 
thing that so many of that class are disposed to 
contend for the moral substance of religion; while, 
at the same time, they evidently need, themselves, 
a better digested and more firmly established pos- 
session of theological truth. 2 

You will be pleased to know that I am rather 
more at ease than I was last month. 

Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE REVEREND 
CHARLES FORSTER. 


MY DEAR CHARLES, Dawson Street, Oct. 27, 1830. 


My kind friend will, I am sure, allow me to 
acknowledge, through you, his two gratifying 
communications of September the 26th and Octo- 
ber the 3d. I received with sincere pleasure the 
interesting republication in which the latter was 
lodged ; and am glad to possess, in so convenient 
a form and so fit a union, three* of the most 
unsophisticated effluences of the Christian head 
and heart to be found in our language. I beg you 
to tell my friend, that I consider it to have been a 
singularly happy thought, which, I sincerely hope, : 
he may follow up with other republications of a 
similar nature. 

I next thank you, my dear Charles, for your 
very kind letter, and particularly for the circum- 
stantial account you give of the Bishop’s present 
state of health; in which nothing to me appears 
more consolatory than the report you make of his 
high mental vigour. The enjoyment of unabated 
strength, in this instance, lessens the severity of 
every other kind of bodily suffering; and the say- 
ing of Solomon is verified in one important sense, 
at least: “The spirit of a man may bear his 
infirmity ; but a wounded spirit who can bear ?” 

I am poorly qualified to suggest any hint which 
could be useful or interesting to Sir Henry Hal- 


* Scougal, Howe, and Cudworth. 
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ford. My miscellaneous reading was never exten- 
sive, and, for the last two or three years, has been 
more than ever contracted: I can only, therefore, 
venture to observe that, in such discourses deli- 
vered at the present time, every proper occasion 
ought to be taken to establish the independent 
existence of man’s immortal spirit. I remember 
that Haller, in, I believe, the concluding paragraph 
of his Discourse on Physiology, makes a strong re- 
mark on the mental vigour manifested, in so many 
instances, at the very close of life, amid all the 
extremes of bodily decay ; thence concluding, that 
there is an immortal part in our nature, not ex- 
posed to the accidents of our animal frame. But, 
strange to tell, this valuable passage was, if my 
memory does not grossly deceive me, left out in 
the English translation ; which probably, being 
made in Scotland, was thus wretchedly adapted to 
the infidel. principles which then particularly pre- 
vailed in that country. I mention this circum- 
stance from very distant recollection, but I think 
I am correct: it so struck me at the time, that I 
was not likely to forget the impression. 
_ But how am I to understand the term, “ pro- 
phetic power?” Nothing which is really prophet- 
ical can arise from a merely physical cause. ‘That 
_ disease should create a disposition to foretel future 
events, I can understand; but that it should give a 
power of foretelling, is beyond my comprehension. 
Explain this matter in the next letter with which 
you favour me. 
You express a wish that I should suggest 
something on which my friend might exercise 
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his editorial skill and industry. This desire meets, 
at the present moment, a strong feeling which has 
been excited by an author with whom I am but 
lately much acquainted: his name I had repeat- 
edly heard, but I had not so looked into his 
voluminous works, as to be at all competently 
informed respecting his value as a writer. The 
person to whom I allude is the celebrated anta- 
gonist of Deism in all its forms—John Leland, 
many years a Presbyterian minister in this city. 
It was Dr. Guinness who drew my attention to 
him, and lent me his sermons, which, as soon as 
IT could, I purchased for myself. They fill four 
octavo volumes, and are all respectable, some 
highly interesting. It is, however, only a part of 
the second volume which I could wish to see 
republished ; namely, sixteen sermons on the sub- 
ject of Providence. This important subject seems 
to me to be treated in them in a very masterly 
manner; in fact, I remember nothing of the kind 
by which I was equally interested. They are dis- 
tinguished, as I conceive, by manly and_ unaffected 
eloquence, an uncommon felicity of Scripture quo- 
tation, and a powerful maintenance of the doctrine 
of a particular Providence, as sober as it is lumi- 
nous. I know nothing, therefore, whichy in my 
mind, could be more suitable for the present time, 
than a republication of those discourses. It is to 
be lamented that, on the great point which is dis- 
cussed in them, doubts appear to be entertained 
by many who profess to be orthodox Christians. 
x * % * x % 


How far I may be right in apprehending a 
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growing tendency to this species of unbelief, the 
Bishop and you are better qualified to judge than 
Tam. But I could wish you both to look into 
those sermons, and see how far you agree with me 
in my estimate of their value. 

That he was not of our Church will, I think, 
form no objection: for what Johnson said of Watts, 
may with equal truth be applied to him: that 
“such he was, as every Christian Church would 
rejoice to have adopted.” Besides, I confess, I 
should not be sorry that the Bishop were to give 
the lesson, which such a republication would afford 
to the Dissenters of these times. I am afraid their 
temper towards the Established Church becomes 
more and more hostile; but, still, many of them 
are conscientious, and not incapable of feeling that 
their hostility is excessive, if it were proved to 
them that the leading functionaries of the Estab- 
lishment do not regard them with like animosity. 
I should think the Bishop’s republication of a 
work of signal merit, by one of the most eminent 
Dissenters of the last age, could hardly fail to 
serve such a purpose; while its edifying tendency 
would evince, to all discerning readers, the wisdom 
of again bringing it into public notice. 

Probably Leland’s anti-deistical works are not 
unknown to the Bishop: if he has looked much 
into them, I think he will agree with me, that 
when Butler and Secker left the Dissenters, they — 
did not leave behind them an individual nearer to 
themselves, in mental endowments, than John 
Leland. He may not have had the profound 
thought of the one, nor the comprehensive know- 
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ledge of men and things possessed by the other 5 
but he excels Butler in clearness and Secker in 
fluency. In these respects, I should think he was 
one of the best writers of his time. 

From the three instances together, it would 
seem that divinity students among the Dissenters 
received, at that time, a very solid education; ~ 
much more so, I should imagine, than was then 
received either at Oxford or Cambridge: and may 
we not suppose that this was the providential reason 
for the choice of those two illustrious men, to per- 
form the services which the state of things just 
then urgently required, and which can never, in 
any state of things, lose their value. But, how won- 
derful was it that two Dissenters should be brought 
into the Church of England, to give new tone to 
its theology; and two clergymen, not long after, 
be sent forth from the Church to revive sectarian 
piety in the body of the people; and that in their 
several ways they should have risen to such emi- 
nence! 

I gave my worthy and sensible friend, Dr. 
Cheyne, a copy of Townson’s Sermons; and he 
has repeatedly expressed his admiration of them. 
He accounts them the best sermons, for family 
reading, he ever met with. He thinks ,a finer 
spirit could not be manifested, nor Christian piety 
exhibited in a fairer form. In short, he thinks it a 
great pity that all the sermons, which Dr. Town- 
son left, should not be given to the Christian world. 

Give my cordial love to the Bishop; receive 
it yourself; and believe me 


Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 
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-P.S$.—I have said nothing of my own health : 
I must, therefore; meet your kind wishes for in- 
formation on that point, by stating that I certainly 
do not lose ground; that nervousness, in one form 
or other, is continually affecting me, but by no 
means as distressingly as formerly; and that its 
symptoms, though sometimes not a little uncom- 
fortable, seem, on the whole, more superficial as 
well as more transitive. My eye, just now, is 
annoying me, but I hope the annoyance will soon 
go off. . 


FROM THE SAME TO 
MY DEAR 





3 October 29, 1830. 





Fi * * Iam very glad you saw that cere- 
mony, as, by that means, you have now a know- 
ledge of the Roman Catholic religion, which no 
mere reading could have given you. And I shall, 
certainly, be glad to hear a particular description 
of it. I, myself, have seen, more than once, the 
celebration of mass, but never with any special 
display; which, I suppose, was aimed at in that 
exhibition. I hope to hear all about it from 
you; and especially concerning those parts of the 
business which struck you as dismal. 

Considered in a providential light, the Roman 
Catholic system is, altogether, a very mysterious 
matter. It has strangely modified our holy re-- 
ligion into an accordance with the very lowest 
tastes and impressibilities of human beings; inso- 
much that we might wonder at its not having 
wholly lost its internal] spirit in the gross sensitive- 
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ness of its external exercise. But this, happily, 
has not been permitted. The measured temple 
(Rey. xi. 1) has, still, been preserved in the midst 
of the desolated city. And even the corruptions 
which would appear to have substituted almost 
Paganish rites for pure Christian devotion, may 
have been so overruled as to have become, in some 
sort, preservatives of that ancient faith and piety, 
which, viewed in themselves, they might appear 
fitted to destroy. 

When reformed Christians become “ of one 
mind,” and are brought nearer ¢i¢ ry evoryra rag 
Tlorews nuk TIS ExIyvooews Tov viod rov Ozov, then the 
massy concrete of the Roman Catholic religion 
(which, in the meantime, may be guarding those 
vital principles which it outwardly disfigures, and, 
as far as it is allowed, inwardly adulterates) may 
be safely and suitably dissolved. And its Popish 
votaries (who, even then, may hate to be reformed) 
forced to go off to their murky retreats, from the 
brilliancy of orient truth, like owls and bats at the 
rising of the sun. 

I can scarcely conceive any adjunct of religious 
solemnities to be in worse taste, than that business 
of incense. It, no doubt, had its use in the Jew- 
ish tabernacle and temple. But then it was ma- 
naged in a different manner, being a secret busi- 
ness, and not exhibited before the people. It was 
a matter of mysterious instruction, and not of 
sensitive exhibition. 

My eye is in a diseased state ; and yet, reading 
your letter this morning did, certainly, not hurt it. 
But I fear I shall not be able to read this letter; 
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and, therefore, should you find many errors in it, 
I hope you will be able to correct them for your- 
self; and I am sure you will forgive me. 


Ever yours, 








ALEX. KNOX. 
FROM THE SAME TO 
MY DEAR — hy November 15, 1830. 
ee = * I have just been pointing 


out to my friend Spedding three instances of 
elegant composition in St. Paul. The first two 
occur in Rom. xi. Observe, in the twelfth verse, 
how the term “ fall” is used, in the first instance, 
in consonance with what had gone before; but, 
as that image would not accord with what he next 
meant to say, he throws in another image, in strict 
rhetorical agreement with the meditated expres- 
sion; “now, if the fall of them be the riches of 
the world ; and the diminishing of them, the riches 
of the Gentiles; how much more their fulness; ” 
to which last, the term “ fall” has no affinity, 
whereas “ diminishing” is in the most perfect 
-harmony. j 

Again, in the sixteenth verse, the word “lump” 
is used. <“ For, if the first fruit be holy, the lump 
is also holy.” But this expression would not suit 
the beautiful descant which he is about to intro- 
_ duce, respecting the wild and the cultivated olive- 
tree. Accordingly, he introduces the connecting 
position, “if the root be holy, so are the branches ;” 
from whence, the purposed allegory flows on with 
entire fitness. 

The third, you are probably aware of, in the 

VOL. IV. RR 
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third chapter of the first Corinthians. You per- 
ceive, that, from the sixth verse to the ninth verse, 
the Apostle uses the metaphor of planting; but he 
wishes to urge another matter, to which that 
figure would not apply: and, therefore, he makes 
a transition from planting to building: by which 
latter image, he most appositely illustrates the 
instruction which he proceeds to press: “ Ye are 
God’s husbandry, ye are God’s building.” 

I certainly received no manner of hurt from 
going to the orphan house on the first. I made 
no false step, as in the former instance ; and was, 
therefore, in no danger of injury. What I com- 
plained of, was merely one of the vagaries of 
my malady. 

It is possible that I have written confasedia as 
Mr. James Scott and Mr. Dickinson have been 
sitting in active conversation beside.me. And it is 
evidence that I am not very nervous to day, when 
I can escape distraction of thought. At least, I 
hope I have so escaped it as not to write nonsense. 
And now, I dare not read what I have written; as, 
though my eye is somewhat better to-day, were I 
to use it in reading, I might produce a disturbance 
which might annoy during the evening. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE RIGHT HON. 





MY DEAR MR. i November, 1830. 





Ever since I received a mark of your kind re- 
membrance from » I have been wishing to 
write to you, were it only to assure you of the 
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unabated interest which I take in every thing 
which could concern your comfort or happiness. 
But one of the effects of my nervous malady, is a 
disinclination to employ my pen, except when I 
am absolutely obliged to do so. I doubt, some- 
times, whether I am not morally blamable in 
yielding to this weakness; and the occurrence of 
such a thought at the present time, is one of my 
motives for resolving to defer no longer to say 
something to you, were it only to keep myself in 
your friendly recollection. 

Most certainly I should have much greater 
pleasure in your return to office in ordinary times, 
but the difficulty of existing circumstances has, 
doubtless, made it so much the more your duty to 
obey the call; and I sincerely hope that the hand 
of the great God may be with you and your col- 
leagues, and may enable you to steer the vessel of 
the state through the rocks and quicksands amongst 
which it has become entangled. I cannot venture 
to make any remark on the present state of things. 
You know that I have had a great jealousy of 
what is called reform; but as in the natural, so in 
the political body, dangerous operations may be- 
come necessary for the preservation of life; and, 
therefore, though my apprehensions respecting 
eventual results are very little abated, I do not 
presume to dispute the expediency of yielding, in _ 
some discreet and cautious measure, to the urgency 
of these strange times: in fact, I could not mate- 
rially differ from the sentiments so well expressed 
by Sir Thomas Acland, in his late speech at 
Exeter. 
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There is, however, one feature in the present 
aspect of political events, which gives me a better 
hope of our escaping absolute disruption, and 
which, perhaps, may be regarded as a prognostic 
of merciful designs even for the present generation. 
I mean the comparatively temperate procedure, 
hitherto, of the French, both leaders and people, in 
circumstances which seemed at first to threaten a 
return of former horrors. Their preference of 
monarchy to a formal republic, and their retention 
of so much of the former charter, would seem to 
indicate a remarkable advance in their own na- 
tional character, and hold out a valuable example 
to those other communities who are so eager to 
emulate the revolutionary part of their proceedings. 
If it shall please Providence to preserve them even 
in their present moderation, an appeal to their 
conduct may have its use in strengthening the 
resistance which, I trust, will still be successfully 
made to the infuriate efforts of British radicalism. 
Alas! alas! that such an appeal should ever be- 
come necessary in our signally favoured country. 

I almost doubt whether I should, at this 
moment, occupy your time with remarks, yet I am 
sure you will forgive me for offering to you one 
thought which peculiarly impresses my maind. It 
is impossible not to see that the destinies of the 
Established Church are at this time trembling on 
the balance. What, therefore, statesmen may be 
compelled to do respecting its temporalities, I 
shrink back from conjecturing. That affair, in- 
teresting as it is, lies within the sphere of secular 
domination, and must be committed to over-ruling 
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Providence. But God forbid that the sacred ark 
itself should ever be touched by the rude and reck- 
less hands of speculators, who are utterly incapable 
of distinguishing the “ opinionum commenta” of 
which this age is so prolific, from the “ judicia 
naturee,”. which never can be violated without in- 
jury to the deepest interests of man: I say, there- 
fore, without hesitation, that I would -cordially 
prefer the reducing of our Church to the state in 
which the French legislature have placed their late 
establishment, to the slightest parliamentary tam- 
pering with our Common-Prayer Book; and I 
should tremble at the thought even of a synod 
such as the present time could furnish, being in- 
trusted with its revision. 

I do not intend to assert the perfection of our 
Liturgy, nor to deny that it might, in some few 
- particulars, have been made less liable to plausible 
objections. But even in some of the limited in- 
stances to which I refer (such, for instance, as the 
Athanasian creed), there may have been an order 
of Providence for deep purposes. At any rate, I. 
do not hesitate to say, that there never was a time 
of less competency for judging what ought to be 
retained, or what might with advantage be altered, 
than at this season of unexampled dissonance and 
headlong rashness. 

But what weighs with me above every other 
consideration is, that our Liturgy appears to have 
a “ quid divinum” in it, of which, perhaps, even 
its original compilers were not distinctly aware. 
It was their direct object to separate the dross of 
later superstition from the pure gold of ancient 
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faith and piety; and they have succeeded, I con- 
ceive, in forming a conservatory of primitive truth 
and vital religion, which assuredly has no parallel 
in the Christian world. In the very early ages, 
Christian piety had both heights and depths of which 
modern religion, even when most sincere, seldom 
forms an idea. In our liturgical compositions, and 
in these alone (except by derivation, in several 
happy instances from these), are those heights 
and depths substantially and vividly exemplified. 

I trust I cordially value the immense good 
which has been effected by means of Lutheran and 
Calvinist piety; and many individual votaries of 
the one and of the other, but especially of the 
latter, have diffused a vivid light and a powerful 
influence; in fact, of such kinds, and eminently of 
the Calvinist kind, has hitherto been, except in our 
own Church, and not seldom even there, the great » 
weight of Protestant exemplariness; to the support 
of which, during the last three hundred years, I 
am inclined to think that the Calvinistic inter- 
mixture has materially contributed. But still I 
venture to affirm that, as our Lord said respecting 
divorces, “from the beginning it was not so.” 
The piety of the first ages was not Calvinistic 
piety ;—I appeal to Milner for the truth of this 
assertion ;—while, as I hinted before, I acknowledge 
many instances of individuals, soaring, as it were, 
above their enclosures, and inhaling a purer air of 
heaven — I name Doddridge as an example of such 
happier elevation. | 

It is, then, I repeat, in our liturgical forms 
alone, that the undiluted essence of the first ages 
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of the Church has been, as it were, hermetically 
sealed, and, I would even say, mysteriously en- 
shrined. I must not occupy you with the expan- 
sion of this notion, respecting which I seem to 
myself to feel that I could say much, both true and 
important. But I will appeal to your own feeling 
whether, except in the Holy Scriptures alone, you 
have found any thing so deeply impressive as the 
greater part of our Collects? They are not, as you 
know, mere compilations of texts, but they contain 
congenial matter, they breathe a co-identical spirit ; 
as St. Peter with St. Paul, or St. James with 
St. John. If Robert Boyle be right, no expositor 
has yet fathomed the deep excellences of the 
Holy Scriptures; and I am confidently persuaded 
that the same may be said of our devotional for- 
mulas, and that, therefore, next to the Sacred 
Volume (and with wonderful approximation), there 
is not on this earth so mysteriously valuable a 
deposit, as that contained in our incomparable 
Common-Prayer Book. 

May you, therefore, be inclined in your heart 
to be a watchful guardian of this inestimable trea- 
sure! May you feel it your peculiar duty to make 
the preservation of its integrity a chief object of 
your care! and may the blessing of God be upon 
you, as it was on Joseph in Egypt, and on Daniel 
in Babylon, and not only guide you in all your 
political movements, but, in all conditions and ~ 
changes, keep your heart supremely and indis- 
solubly fixed upon himself. 


Believe me, my dear Mr. j 





Your ever faithful Friend, 
ALEXANDER KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO 
MY DEAR ——, December 23, 1830, ~ 


As I might be prevented from writing to you to- 
morrow, I do not wish to defer acknowledging the 
affectionate note I have received. I wrote yester- 
day in a doleful strain; and I cannot, this day, 
say any thing better of my state. But it would 
answer no good end to go into particulars, where 
I might speak erroneously from a false view of my 
sensations. I sometimes think that I am not very 
far from the unseen world. And if so, and if God 
fits me for it, and enables me to bear with patience 
what he is pleased I should suffer in the passage, 
I shall have the same cause for thankfulness that I 
have had through the whole of life. I humbly 
trust he will not impute to me various defects 
(and, I fear, neglects) of duty, with which I charge 
myself through life; and that he will, in every 
respect, be merciful to me, for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; for, to him I humbly hope I 
am as sincerely disposed to do honour, as if I were 
of the same opinion with those who think them- 
selves alone truly evangelical. ‘ 

I hear a knock: I suspect it is Dr. Cheyne. 


It is; therefore 
Believe me ever yours, 


ALEX, KNOX. 
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_ FROM THE SAME TO MRS. PETER LA TOUCHE. 


MY DEAR MRS. LA TOUCHE, Christmas-day, 1830. 


I cannor suffer this day to pass by, without ex- 
pressing to you, in the single way within my 
power, my deep and heartfelt wishes that every 
return of this day, which God, in his goodness and 
wisdom, permits you to see, may afford you fresh 
reasons for acknowledging his care over you, and 
his loving-kindness toward you. I am confident it 
is the chief desire of your heart, that every suc- 
cessive birth-day should find you in increased 
fitness for that which is the truest of all birth-days 
to the divinely enfranchised spirit. But how little, 
in this great respect, can we do for ourselves! I 
feel, by daily experience, that it is God himself 
who must work in us, both to will and to do. 
But the encouragement is infallible—“ Ask, and 
ye shall receive.” 

May this happiness be realised in its fulness in 
you, my inexpressibly valued friend, in our dearest 
Kate, and in myself! And, to this end, may the Holy 
Spirit initiate us into the great mystery of God- 
liness, that we may enjoy all the influences, and 
partake of all the consolations, which have been 
provided for us in the wonderful vouchsafement 
which is, this day, commemorated ! 

_ Ever yours, my dearest Mrs. La Touche, and © 
my dearest Kate: may God grant his best bless- 
ings to you both! So cordially prays 


Your faithful Friend, 
ALEX, KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE. SAME. 


MY DEAR MRS. LA TOUCHE, Dec. 27, 1830. 


I cannot suffer a day to pass without acknowledg- 
ing your most gratifying and comfortable note. I 
humbly hope the language I used, in mine to you, 
was the simple dictate of my mind and heart, in 
some measure derived from my feeling of my own 
wants and weaknesses. The manner in which you 
have received my thoughts, gives me a still 
stronger persuasion of their soundness and their 
truth. 

s * * YT have sent you the paper of 
this day with peculiar pleasure. Nothing of the 
kind could be more gratifying than to find the 
gloomy anticipations in the first page, so happily 
contradicted by the events described in the last. 
I trust we may now regard the danger as fairly 
gone by; and may consider the state of things as 
likely to be permanent. If so, what is there in 
the page of history to be compared with this later 
French revolution? which, having lasted from 
the latter end of July to this latter end of Decem- 
ber, I would hope we may now contemplate as 
brought to a close. If so, I repeat, what is there 
like it in the history of the world? Was ever a 
season of the most perilous excitement so kept 
within bounds by predominant good feeling in the 
respectable public, and judicious firmness in the 
ruling authorities? The Chamber of Peers have 
assuredly done themselves honour; and the con- 
duct of the king has, probably, more than ever 
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riveted the affections of the people. But the finest 
feature is the conduct of the youths of the poly- 
technic, law, and medical schools; who, after hay- 
ing headed the popular phalanx to displace the 
unfortunate Charles, now stood forth, with like 
unanimity, to support the king, the law, and pub- 
lic order; and, by doing so, have probably cast 
the preponderating weight into the scale of na- 
tional security. | 

Altogether, I must view these events, so far 
exceeding every supposed ground of hope, as 
evidencing the advance of human society in vir- 
tuous and sober habits: and, irreligious as the 
French nation (I am afraid, too justly) is deemed 
to be, I cannot but conclude that, in proportion 
as they improve in moral feeling, and principles of 
wisdom and justice, the more will they be fitted 
for estimating the true value, and receiving the 
pure spirit, of our holy religion. 

Ever yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. _ 


Alas! I do not mean sober in the Christian, or. 
even strictest, sense. 


FROM THE SAME TO 





YINE AD DPS ee December 29, 1830. 


2 Ms Lg * [think Mr. —— will not find 
what, I presume, he wishes for. I dare say he 
wishes to know in what degree the religion of the 
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heart prevailed among the French Protestants at 
the time referred to. I conceive it would be hard 
to find any record of this matter, as, I suspect, 
there was little of such a nature to be recorded. 
I remember talking, at one time, to Miss ; 
about the religious character of the refugees; and 
her opinion was, that they were men of high spirit 
and honour, but knew little about the thing for 
which they were suffering. In fact, French Pro- 
testantism was too political a business to contain 
much of religious affection. They had gained 
their excessive privileges by the secular arm ; and 
they were, of course, forcibly deprived of those 
privileges as soon as the ruling powers felt them- 
selves able to depress them. When thus reduced 
to weakness, religious persecution opened upon: 
them with-all its horrors, and a heroic regard for 
their religion made them flee from their country. 
They were highly respectable as men, but seldom 
well-informed, and still more rarely affectionate, in 
religion. ‘They were most conscientious and de- 
corous, but, probably, were little more. Their 
preachers, before the Revocation, were sensible, 
and, doubtless, most sincere: some were of rather 
eminent talents; but, I imagine, there was little 
warmth or practical zeal. Several of their sermons 
remain, and, probably, would be found to have 
little animation. As I said, the political, and even 
warlike, spirit, which had so long prevailed among 
the entire class, little contributed to a warm feel- 
ing of piety, even among the clergy. If Mr. —— 
looks into Mosheim, cent. xvii. sect. 2, Part II. 
chapter 2, he will find a clear account of the dis~ 
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mal event, but not one word respecting the reli- 
gious character of either laity or clergy. 

You ask what I think of O’Connell. I answer, 
I do not think about him; for I could not think of 
him without disturbing my mind. I can only look 
to Divine Providence to carry us through the 
storm, and to put wise and efficient counsels into 
the minds of our perplexed and, I fear, not very 
adequate rulers. . 

Mie Ever yours, 

ALEX. KNOX. 

P. S.—The weather is still, I think, kam 

ing my malady. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO ——~. 
Jan. 4, 1831. 


I am myself suffering a good deal from nervousness, 
and am just now a little hippish. I have not seen 
Dr. Cheyne these several days. I suppose he was 
too uneasy about his son; and he, probably, does 
not imagine that I wish to see him as a physician. 
I scarcely conceive what he could do for me; for 
nervousness seems to lie quite beyond the range 
of medical prescription. 

My complaint is the same which I mentioned 
in a late note, invincible weakness of the bowels. 
I feel no pain, but a distressing sense of tension. 
It is, doubtless, a nervous sensation; but the tor- 
por which it produces constitutes something like 
real illness. 
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We had our board in this room yesterday ; 
and we did all necessary business. Among other 
matters, we sanctioned the delivery, to their 
friends, of three girls; and, in consequence of 
this dismission, the number of the inmates is now 
strictly what it should be—one hundred and sixty. 

Mr. Stanley has, within this day or two, sent 
the usual call for an estimate for the present year. 


Jan. 7, 1831. 


I cannot suffer ’s most kind note to pass 
even a day without grateful acknowledgment; and 
yet I must acknowledge it through you, as I am 
this day particularly unequal to writing to herself. 
My head became affected with lightness yesterday 
evening, which was attended with tendencies to 
sickness of stomach, as usual. I am still suffering 
from the same cause; and cannot, at this moment, 
tell how I shall be during the remainder of the 
day. # % Me * ® 

My eye still continues incompetent to every 
thing except reading your notes, which I have 
done without the least hurt, and writing in the 
manner which you see; that is, with as little use 
of the eye as possible. - 





Jam. 15, 1831. 
I wished yesterday to have thanked you for 
your kind and comfortable note, but it so happened 
that I was peculiarly employed; in fact, in writing 
to Mr. Stanley an explanation of the supposed 
increase of salaries in the Orphan House, of which 
I had. reason to believe he had probably made a 
mistaken estimate. I accordingly ventured to lay 
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before him several facts tending to shew that the 
special committee of the House of Commons were 
‘less founded than they supposed, in taking such an 
increase for granted. My motive was, that Mr. 
Stanley, on receiving the estimate, wrote to the 
governors to say that, until he knew how far they 
had complied with the intimation of the committee 
in diminishing the salaries, he could not lay the 
estimate. before the Lords of the Treasury. To 
this, a simple answer was given, stating the three 
instances in which the salaries had been lessened. 
I thought, however, that it might be expedient to 
enlighten him further on the subject, and therefore 
I have furnished him (as an individual governor, 
who, had it been possible, would have requested 
an audience) with such particulars as appeared 
fitted to inform him on the real state of the case. 
I do not suppose I shall have any reply, as Mr, 
Stanley is so occupied with various concerns, and 
as my statement had nothing in it tending to call 
forth an answer. 


MY DEAR ; Dawson Street, Jan. 18, 1831. 





I po not think that Mr. Stanley’s inquiry into the 
reduction of salaries bodes any evil to the Orphan > 
House. It rather shews his attention to circum- 
stances which are necessary to be known, in order 
to determine on the justness of the claim which - 
comes before him. That he might possess this 
knowledge completely, and not partially, was the 
object of my communication. | 

_ | feel for Mr. ; but, in this severe win- 
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ter, it was most unlikely that he should have es- 
caped. And, perhaps, altogether, this consti- 
tutional liability may be necessary, in the view of 
Divine Providence, to counterpoise his professional 
popularity. Prosperity in any way, is too likely 
to fascinate the mind of man, if some sobering 
corrective does not accompany it. And such a 
corrective may be providentially furnished in a 
constitutional weakness, as probably as in any 
other way. There is something deeply mysterious 
in the union of general laws with the movements 
of particular Providence; but of the fact that they 
are so united, it is not possible to doubt. 

I hope my constitutional malady will be over- 
ruled for my good. I am suffering not a little 
from it just at this time. But I am sensible that 
it is, after all, a light affliction, in comparison with 
those that are suffered by others. 

The account you give me is distressing; and 
especially in the latter instance. I cannot but 
think that well-disposed persons. often suffer in 
their religious interests, from not having sufficiently 
identified the habitual frame of the mind and heart 
with religion. The considering this great object 
as an extrinsic blessing in itself, taking place in 
some sort in our circumstances, rather than in our 
moral nature, seems to me likely to abate the 
anxiety for victory over wrong desires and pas- 
sions. I do not mean that such a desire is not 
sincerely felt; but, only, that it is not felt in that 
way of concentrated and absolute solicitude, with- 
out which such an object will not be accom- 
plished. I suspect this to be a serious defect 
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in modern divinity ; and, though the person referred 
to has, I am sure, in this instance, entertained no 
gross error, yet, whether he has had such horrifying 
views of unsubdued tempers, as the deep religion 
of the heart requires, may be, perhaps, a matter 
of doubt. , 
Ever yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO 


January 20th, 1831. 





I cannot state any improvement in my own 
health. Dr. Cheyne seems confident that nothing 
more than nervousness is affecting me. But the 
uneasiness I am liable to in my stomach and 
bowels, has made me more than usually hippish ; 
while, at the same time, the very feeling itself tells 
me that it is, in its nature, of the same kind with 
the other symptoms under which I have been so 
long suffering. Some of them were certainly much 
harder to bear. But my present distress seems to 
myself to have in it more of real disease. In this, 
however, I may be mistaken. And, undoubtedly, 
I have, as yet, no mark of natural decay. 
January 25, 1831. 

‘I cannot say any thing better of myself. Still, 
notwithstanding all I feel, Iam sensible that nerv- 
ous distress is a comparatively light affliction. I 
have no doubt that Divine Wisdom saw some 
kind of corporeal discipline to be indispensable for 
‘me; and I cannot conceive how any thing of this 
kind, proportioned to its purpose, could have been 

VOL. IV. SS 
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more easy to be endured, or more mingled with 
mercy, than that to which I am subjected. 


Jan. 27, 1831. 
The frost has deeply affected me, and makes 
me feel as if I were another kind of creature. But 
it so happens that my main discomfort has come 
upon me within this day or two; and to-day, 
though it has rained, my feelings are nearly as 
they were before. 
Feb. 18, 1831. 
My nerves are still exceedingly disordered ; 
and it seems as if they were continually taking a 
new turn. In short, I have great fear that I shall 
not long be able to write even as I am now doing. 
The truth is, I cannot describe my own state. 


Feb. 25, 1831. 
I do not feel myself growing better. My 
nerves are greatly affected; and I seem as if I 
were much weaker than formerly. I can only 
leave myself in the hands of Him who, I humbly 
trust, will take gracious care of the work of his 
own hands. 
I hope I shall be able to see you on Tuesday. 
By you, I mean dear Mrs. La Touche and your- 


self. Adieu! - 
March 3d, 1831. 


Nothing can be kinder than Mrs. La Touche’s 
wish to have me at Bellevie: but, indeed, it can- 
not be; the thing is impossible. In my present 
state, I could neither go to Bellevtie, nor stay at 
it, if I were already there. In fact, I can only 
leave myself in the hands of the Almighty, who, 
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I humbly trust, will do that which is best for me 
on the whole. | 


Adieu, my dear , and believe me 





My dear Mrs. La Touche’ s and yours, 
ALEX. KNOX. 


March 10, 1831. 
Mrs. Cheyne called on me this morning, to tell 
me that she had had a letter from the Doctor, in 
which he says his coming back, at present, is 
impossible, as he has not grown better in any 
respect, and that his pulse beats above a hundred 
strokes in each minute: she therefore determines 
to let her house, and remove to him. I need not 

tell you how much this sinks me. 
: : March 14,-1831. 


I believe the swelling in my knee and leg is, at 
least, stationary ; but I do not find that this makes 
any difference in my principal complaints, which 
are certainly as distressing as ever. I thank God, 
however, I still sleep. Though I very often am 
awake, I fall asleep again. Dr. Cheyne’s bad 
health, you may well conceive, adds deeply to my 
distress. I do not wonder, therefore, that my dear 
Mrs. La Touche and you should feel more for 
me than for yourselves. I am glad to think that 
your present circumstances make you independent 
of medical assistance. | 
: Wednesday, 12 o’clock, April 27, 1831. 

“T do not lose any time in acknowledging your 
letter ; both because I could not Siheenae be sure 
of catching you; and, as to myself, I know not 
“ what a day may bring forth.” I can write to- 
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day, but I cannot be sure of being able to write to- 
morrow. The latter part of Monday, and the 
greater part of yesterday, I was so ill with my eye, 
that, if the pain had continued, I could not have 
_ written. But it is better to-day ; and I can use it 
without trouble. 

I am sure you will write to me from time to 
time, however irregular I may be in replying. 


What the all-wise God means to do with me, IL 


‘know not, but I wish to submit to his disposal ;, 


and, I trust, He will support me. 
May 6, 1831. 


I cannot tell you that I am better. I rather 
think I am, very gradually, yielding to my com- 
plaint; and that, every two or three days, I have 
to combat with some new trouble. I have reason 
to be thankful that my eye has given me little 


uneasiness; so that I can, for the most part, use it . 


freely. But it was, for a short time, very alarming. 
I trust I am, on the whole, in the hands of the all- 
wise and all-gracious God, and that He will lay 
no more on me than He will enable me to bear. 

I thank you cordially for your kind purpose 
of writing to me, though I may be ill able to reply 
to you. . ; 
And I earnestly hope Mrs. La Touche’s health 
will be advanced by her movements; and that you, 
too, will be a gainer. 

Ever hers and yours, © 
: ALEX. KNOX, 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


- MY DEAR A May 14, 1831. 





ed * * I can only write where I cannot 
help it, except to yourself. I received a very 
affectionate note from kind Lady , a few days 
ago. She stated, as her reason, that she had no 
longer you to apply to about me: and, therefore, 
‘requested that I should merely send her a verbal 
answer. But I could not do this; I was obliged 
to write a few lines to her. 

*  * #*  * ‘There is lately published a 
neat little volume of Bishop Kenn’s Poetry, which 
I advise you to get. Though the compiler pro- 
_fesses to give all that is valuable, he has not 
selected my favourite poem on Truth. 

After my writing this note, you'll hardly believe 
that I am not better; but indeed, my dear, I am 
still as disordered as ever. Iam more accustomed 
to the change which has taken place in me; but, 
in other respects, I think myself to be steadily, 
though slowly declining. 

Adieu, my dear ! May God enable me 
quietly to bear his will; and to submit myself to 
his disposal! And may He be pleased to lay no 
ca upon mc, than He will assist me in bearing! 








Eyer my dear Mrs, La Touche’s and yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
MY DEAR ——, May 23, 1831. 


* * * * As’ to myself, I am: easier 
than I was; but not at all substantially - better. 
Yet increased ease is a matter of thankfulness. 
One cause (as, I think, I mentioned before) is, that 
I am better acquainted with the nature of my com- 
plaints, and, in some degree, feel them less. I 
thank God I get wonderfully good rest; seldom 
lying an hour awake for many nights together; 
only my sleep is not always of ae best ie 
still it is sleep. - Adieu! 


Ever my dear Mrs. La Touche’s and yours, 


ALEX. KNOX. 





FROM THE SAME TO 





MY DEAR ——, May 30, 1831. 


I sincerety thank you for your punctuality m 
writing. I certainly do not think myself at all 
better ; and yet the word “ easier” is applicable to 
my case: I think, most probably, becatse I am 
more accustomed to the symptoms. 

Mrs. is, indeed, an old friend of mine. 
When I knew her, she was a lively little girl; her 
father and mother living, though neither of them 
healthy, and both residing with a worthy uncle of 
hers; to whom, I suppose, she at length became 
heiress, and her only daughter after her. Their 
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name was ———. I have a prayer-book, in high 
preservation, which Mrs. —— gave to me. The 
uncle’s name was ——. I met him at Matlock, 


and he invited me to his house. He had been a 
barrister, and was well acquainted with the re- 
markable characters of his time. He was, in truth, 
one of the pleasantest old gentlemen I had ever 
met. with. . 
. Adieu, my dear The pleasantest part of 
your letters is that in which you tell me of your 
dear ’s health and your own. Every thing 
you tell me is pleasant to me; but a good report 
of her and your health rises above all the rest. 
The bad writing of this letter arises, in part, 
from an exceeding bad pen; good pens, from 
some cause or other, not being to be. had in 
Dublin. } | 
Ever my dear Mrs. La Touche’s and yours, 
ALEX. KNOX, 








FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


‘MY VERY DEAR FRIENDS, June 9, 1831, 


Tuoucu you have addressed me individually, I 
must reply to you collectively, as I am unable, 
from weakness, to do otherwise. Weakness, how- 
ever, not altogether of my usual sort; but a pecu- 
liar kind of cramp, which almost unfits me for © 
writing a single line with ease or comfort. 

But be that as it may, I was deeply gratified 
by hearing from you both this morning. The 
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account of Archdeacon was truly pleasant ; 
and the statement respecting his wife appears to 
me in perfect keeping with her childhood. The 
Archdeacon’s wish to argue points with me would 
amuse me, if the subject were not too grave for 
that. But, alas! my power of arguing points is all 
over. I could, now, no more maintain an argu- 
ment, than I could set out and walk a mile. 

Sir Thomas’s wish that I should know Mr. 
Stanley, amounts to the same thing. In fact, I 
am not what I even was; and, therefore, feel less 
disposed than ever to bring myself into notice. I 
felt this, even before last February ; but, then, the 
inability came upon me with irresistible force; 
and, since that time, I have literally been gee for 
nothing. ®. 

I must stop; I meant to have said something 
about myself, but I must be satisfied with what I 
have said. Therefore, adieu, my dearest Mrs. 
La Touche, and my dearest And 


Believe me yours ever, 


ALEX. KNOX. 





You will remember me kindly to Mrs. ——, 
and her children. 


-* 


LAST PRAYER OF ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. 
June 16, 1831. 


O, merciruL Gop! bless me with that desire, and 
with that homage of the heart; open my under- 
standing, that I may understand the Scriptures ; 
and quicken my heart, that I may feel their power. 
Bless me with all that desire; bless me with that 
knowledge, and with that homage of the heart: 
‘and oh, blessed Redeemer, establish my mind and 
heart into obedience to thyself! 

Oh, merciful God! deepen thy own invaluable 
work in me. Set me the love of Thee, my Father, 
and of Thee, O my Redeemer, on the throne of 
my heart. And bring every movement of my 
mind and heart into subjection to Thee, O Father ! 
and to Thee, O Redeemer! and deepen thy most 

invaluable work in me. 
Endear his holy religion in its depth, in its 
fulness, and in all its tempers, to my heart’s heart ; 
make me unfeignedly thankful for thy mercies; 
forgive all my sins, for the sake of the Redeemer. 
Incline and enable me, and incline and enable, to 
commit myself unreservedly to Thee. 

Bless me with every holy desire, bless me with 

that knowledge and with that homage of the heart. 

Add solidity and depth to what you hast pre-_ 
pared for me; and work and deepen thy own 
invaluable work into me, for the Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake. 
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The Volumes are indicated by the Roman Numerals ; the Pages, by the 
Arabic Figures. 





Abraham; remarks on the faith of, 
iii. 33, 91—reckoned to him for 
righteousness, because it was such 
essentially and eminently, 34—his 
case, St. Paul’s strongest argument 
for justification by faith, 82—his 
example set up as an everlasting un- 
compromising devotedness of heart, 
399 —the few words put into his 
mouth by our Saviour, in the para- 
ble of Lazarus and ‘the rich man, 
gives a world of information with 
respect to the knowledge. of bea- 
tified spirits, iv. 419—he must have 
been an accurate observer of the 
entire Divine conduct towards his 
descendants, and of the effects of 
that conduct on their dispositions 
and practice, i. remarks on his 
offering up Isaac, 433 

* Abraham’s bosom ;”? what signified 
by the phrase, iv. 422 

Acceptance with God ; a matter which 
needs, perhaps, as much to be clear- 
ed up as any idea, which, as Christ- 
ians, we are used to entertain, iii. 
10, 11 

Acland, Six Thomas; remark on his 
speech at Exeter, iv. 611 

Acre ; remark on the siege of, by Sir 
Sidney Smith, iv. 115 

Act of supremacy ; quoted, iii. 293— 
has been variously modified, 294 
Addison, Joseph ; quotations from, iii. 
339, iv. 259—his yemark om nature, 
iii. 339 


" ADdixos and movngas 3 3 use of these words 


by St. Paul, iii. 29 

Afflictions ; sent at eeieable times 
to spur the sluggishness of human 
nature, iv. 355—further remarks on, 
431 

"Ayados and dixaios 3 use of these words 
by St. Paul, iii. 29 


occupations, approach nearest the 
operations of God, ib.—argument 
drawn from the various modes of, 96 

Akenside, Mark ; observation on ‘his 
poetry, iii. 352 

Alcock, Dr. ; letters to, iv. 38, 45, 46, 
100, 107, 109, 118 

“ Alet, Tour to”? (by Mary Anne 
Schimmelpenninck) ; this work a 
gross misrepresentation, iii. 288 

“Auwaerwac and rovngol; use of these 
words by St. Paul, iii. 29 

‘Awaeri« ; observation on the word, as 
used by St. Paul, iii. 449, 450 

“Auaperwads and oeBs 5 3 use of these 
words by St. Paul, iii. 29 

Ambition ; systematic ambition, a poi- 
sonous worm, whose influence must 

' contaminate the whole of inward 
and outward life, principle, temper, 
intentions, and action, ili. 460 

American war ; why it was popular, 
iv. 26 

*“AvaxePurciwois; observation on- the 
word, iii. 267 

Angels; their knowledge of what is 
passing on the earth, iv. 421—are 
incessantly occupied with us and 
our concerns, ib.—and take so mi- 
nute an interest in human happiness 
as to rejoice at the repentance of a 
single sinner, i. 

_ Antiquity, sacred ; next to Scripture, 

our surest guide i in elucidating fun- 
damentals, or deciding Secondary 

_ questions, ili. 43 © 

Apocalypse; nothing more plain than 
that the figures in it are, in general, 
those of the Old Testament pro- 
phets, iv. 85—but though proto. 
types are to be found in Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, there is neces- 
sarily no information what is meant 
in either place, ib.—not the most 
beneficial part of biblical study, 7d. 


‘AyidéGw and Sede: remark on, iii. 32 
Agriculture ; nothing low in, iv. 97— 
labours of, those which, of all other 


—so obscure a book, as to make it 
impossible to understand any part, 
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at present which has not been ful- 
filled, iv. 536—remark: 9n the pro- 
. phetical portion of, 576, &c. 
Apostles; what their philosophy, iii. 
393—how they endured so many 
difficulties and distresses, ib. 
Apostolic writers ; the immediate ef- 
fects of our Saviour’s death dis- 
tinctively pointed out by them, iii. 7 
—and, by the energy of their ex- 
pressions, shew clearly how much 
they were impressed by them, ib. 
Arbuthnot, Dr.; his remark on Sir 
Samuel Garth, iv. 218 
Aristotle ; logical system of, used by 
Augustin, iii. 142—allusion to, 143 
Arndt, John ; had the pure essence of 
religion, iii. 108 
Articles of the Church of England ; 
no doubt that Ridley advised in 
their formation, iii. 55—eleventh 
article, observation on, 55, 84— 
twelfth, remark on, 56, 85—further 
remark on them generally, 61, 62— 
it were to be wished that some 
expressions in them were altered, 
64 — seventeenth, remark on, iv. 
127—observation on the controversy 
about the meaning of, and the obli- 
gation incurred by subscription to, 
241 i 
"AcsBas and duagrwrds use of these 
words by St. Paul, iii. 29 
Athanasian Creed; observations on, 
iii. 292 
Athanasius, St. ; his creed distinctly 
recognises the two authorities of the 
Holy Scripture and the consensus 
omnium, iii. 67—adopted by the 
Reformers with some alteration, id. 
— observation on, 292 
Atonement ; remarks on the, iv. 214, 
468 
Augustin, St. ; quoted in the Homilies 
only in instances where he was in 
harmony with the Church, iii. 49 
—gives little aid to modern theo- 
logy, ib._-the great teacher of effi- 
cient grace, 77—his grand prin- 
ciple is, that a man is no further 
righteous than as he loves righteous- 
ness, 191—prayer, in his view, a 
most essential result of efficient 
grace, 192—remark on his ‘* De 
Civitate Dei,” 193—his explanation 
of faith, 195—remarks on this, 196 
— observation on the simple and 
beautiful idea of justification im- 
plied in his system, 197~-was the 
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wisest master builder, after St. Paul, 
281—and in teaching what con- 
stitutes the essence of Divine life, 
no one, after the Apostles, excelled 
him, id. —- reduced the Evangelic 
doctrine to a truer system than it 
ever obtained before or after, 281 — 
at times, spoke high truths, in spite 
of himself, iv. 368—understood the 
term justification in a moral sense, 
561 


B. 


Bacon, Lord; his disapprobation of a 
systematic method of interpreting 
Scripture being carried to excess, by 
each commentator having his mind 
preoccupied with some scheme of 
theology, iii. 2—this disapprobation 
possibly may have given coumnte- 
nance to the opposite extreme, ib,— 
his comparison of general philo- 
sophy, 3— quotation from, 62—his 
remark on a judicious history of 
literature, iv. 251 — observation 
of, that our Lord, knowing men’s 
thoughts, answered their thoughts 
rather than their words, and that, 
for want of keeping this fact in 
view, we may often overlook the 
true point of what He says, 362— 
instances to which this remark is 
applicable, ib. observation on the 
unlearned man and the learned 
man, 382 

Barbauld, Mrs. ; quotation from, and 
observation on it, iv.213——-her reason 
why a sect is never stationary, 550 

Barleywood, residence of Mrs. Han- 
nah More; observation on it, iv. 
171, 172 

Basil, St.; neither so brilliant as 
Chrysostom, nor so systematically 
interior as Macarius, iii. 282—but a 
strong witness for efficient Christ- 
ianity, ib. , 

Bates, Ely ; the “ Rural Philosophy” 
of, reviewed in the Eclectic by Mr. 
Knox, iv. 206—his “‘ Christian Poli. 
tics,’ Mr. K.’s intention toreview, ii. 

Baxter, Richard; the greatest of all 
dissenting divines, iii. 32 —what he 
understood by the word dixaio, ib. — 
had more of the union of grace with 
holiness than any one in the Christ- 
jan world, John Wesley excepted, 
78--had a way of his own, tinged 
with a Calvinistic colouring, and 
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- made intricate by thesubtilties of the 
_ schools, iii. 109--yet he would have 
been revered in the purest times, 7d. 
— the function of, extraordinary, 
and the importance of what he did, 
_ perhaps, beyond our calculation, 132 


—his intended sphere of influence ° 


. went far beyond his own party, id. 
—his rationality became the stock 
on which Socinians and Arians graft- 
ed their opinions, 133—this ration- 
ality more than met by the improved 
dogmatism of Owen, ib.-—the solid- 

. est defender of tradition, in that 
sober use of it for which the Church 

of England contends, 298—observ- 
ations on the “ Account of his own 
Life,”’ iv. 47 —his great fault, over- 

_ exactness in his demands, 149—-and 

_ this made him a nonconformist, 7b. 

in him the soundest divinity that 
has appeared since the Apostolic 
age, 158 

Beast,” empire of the ; as mentioned 

_ in the Revelations of St. John, re- 
mark on, iii. 208 

‘¢ Beasts, the two; in the Reve- 
lations, remark on, iii. 2138 __ 

Beattie, James; quotation from his 
“¢ Minstrel,” iv. 212 

Bede, Venerable ; forms a tie between 

. the body of the Fathers, and the 

_ English Church, iii. 288—to be 
looked into, rather than read for 
edification, id. P 

Beggar ; parable of the, being carried 

. into Abraham’s bosom, iv. 422, 

Bellevie, Ireland; one of the most 
charming places in the British Em- 
pire, iv. 124 description of, id. 

Bernard, St. ; approaches more than 

_ any of his predecessors to modern 
doctrinality, iii. 288 —invaluable, 

_ notwithstanding, as maintaining and 
exemplifying in the clearest and 

_ strongest manner the religion of the 

_ heart, id. 

Beveridge, Bp.; 

- 310. 

Bible; contains all that philosophy 
had been seeking for, iii. 388—our 
lowest act of duty, then, is to study 
it with the attention due to it, id. 

Biddulph, Rev. T. T. of Bristol ; first 

_ interview between Mr. Knox and 

_ him, iv. 177 

Biography, pious ; observation on, iv. 
43 


quotation from, iii. 


Bishops 3 few, who nominally possess 
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power in this world, have so real an 
exercise of it,’as those of the Esta- 
-blishment, in the instance of pa- 
tronage, iv. 264—but few, even. of 
“these, have yet learned to use their 
power on the principles, which alone 
will bear even the examination of 
the world, much less their own re- 
-flections, #d. 

Blair, Adam; his sermons, not evan- 
-gelical, though there is much im- 
_ portant truth in them, iv. 138 

Body ; scarcely any metaphor which 
has more perfectly passed into a 
common appellative than that of 
body, iii. 242 

Bogue, David; quotations from his 
‘* History of Dissenters,” iii. 301, 

302 iy 

Bona, Card. ; remark on him, iii. 110 

Bossuet, J.B. Bp. of Meaux ; his“ Ex- 
position ”’ written for the purpose 
of conciliating the new proselytes in 
France, at the time of the Revo- 
cation, ili. 315 

Bourne, Rev. Richard ; letter to, on 
religion, iv. 74 

Bourne, Vincent; two of his poemata 
quoted, iii. 335, 336 

Bowdler, John; remarks on his tracts, 
and the theology contained in them, 
iv. 496 _ 

Boyle, Robert; quotation from his 
‘* Excellence of Theology,” iii. 201 
— remark on the puritanism of, 
iv. 144— quotation from an account 
of himself, ib. account of his deep 
distress through scepticism, 590 

py peat James ; quotation from, iv. 

“ British Critic;” remark on, iii. 61 

“ British Review ;” observations on 
the, iii. 61; iv. 346 Tea 

Broderick, Dr. Abp. of Cashel; men- 
tion of, iv. 185—#instances of his 
ieee 263—encomium on him, 

41 


Browne, Mr. Isaac Hawkins, M.P. 
for Shropshire ; observations by 
Mr. Knox on the loss of his wife, 
iv. 95, 96 é 

Browne, Mrs. observations of Mr. 
Knox on her, iv. 94— further re- 
marks on her character, 99 

Brutus ; why, when disappointed in 
his political pursuit, he renounced 
virtue as a phantom, iii. 375 

Buonaparte ; infidelity his most effec- 
tual auxiliary, iii. 208—remarks on 
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him, iii. 214; iv. 93—on his return 
from Elba, 297 

Burke, Edmund ; quotation from, iii. 
372—anecdote of him, iv. 125 

Burnet, Bp.; reason why Mr. Knox 

_ undertook the editing of lives writ- 
ten by, iv. 141 —no book at once so 
urgently and soberly puts forth the 
duty of a clergyman as his ‘ Pas- 
toral Care,” 335 


Butler, Bp. ; his description of Christ- 


ianity, iii. 229—his ‘* Analogy” has, 


perhaps, more pregnant principles of” 


truth than ever were furnished be- 
fore, iv. 524 


C. 


Calvin, John; why he has recorded 
his disapprobation of the Greek Fa- 
. thers, iii. 47 

Calvinism ; it would be easy to make 
it appear that Calvinism can have 
no recommendation but its supposed 
truth, iv. 340—is not congenial to 
either taste, or understanding, or 
natural feeling, ib,—adds neither 
grace, nor beauty, nor cheerfulness 
to that cause of which it claims to 
be the accredited interpreter, ib.— 
and if this claim be just, if Christian 
truth must be explained, either 
Calvinistically or imperfectly, taste, 
understanding, and natural feeling 
must all be sacrificed to the one 
thing needful, 341 — experience 
against the Calvinistic doctrine 
being essential to a just view of 
Christianity, «b.— modern, what its 
chief defect, iii. 18, 19—has been 
losing ground for some years past 
amongst English Dissenters, 178 

Calvinist Church; departed, as much 
as its principles admitted, from the 
Romish formularies, iii. 146 

Calvinists, many of them have taken 
a selfish, mercenary view of Christ- 
janity, iii, 18—have had their 
great use, and may yet be necessary 
to modify Christianity for certain 
conditions of men, 41—and perhaps 
to keep up religion at all in the 
world, 42—justification with them 
imputative, and imputative only, 
52—teach as scriptural, in many 
instances, what Scripture has never 
taught, iv. 137 —their view of jus- 
tifying righteousness a fabrication 
of their own, i6,—make Christian 
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love chiefly to consist in gratitude 
for redemption, iv. 281—their whole 
theory of forensic justification rests 
on the supposition of a primeval 
malediction, iv. 593 

Cambridge men ; none before them so 
learned, so philosophical, so sober, 
and so solid in maintaining full. 
grown Christianity, iii, 199 

Canning, Right Hon. George, allusion 
to, iv. 488 - : 

Cards, playing at; observation of 

- John Wesley respecting, iii, 475 

Cashel, Archbishop of; see Brode- 
rick, Dy. 

Castlereagh, Lord ; the honestest and, 
perhaps, the ablest statesman that 
has been in Ireland for a century, 
iv. 31—character of him, 32—pro- 
poses to Mr. Knox to be one of his 
secretaries, 58 — letter of, to Mr. 
Knox, iv. 539 (note) ; 

Catechism ; why in the use of it, 
an explanation is indispensable to 
children, iv. 268—how best explain- 
ed, 269 

‘¢ Catholic ;” what to be, in the justest 
and strictest sense, iv. 240 

Catholic Tradition; letter to Mr. 
J.S. Harford on, iii. 277-313 

Catholicity ; remarks on, iii. 255 

Cecil, Richard; a wiser Calvinist has 
not lived in modern times, iv. 286— 
course he pursued with a dying 
woman whom he was called to 
visit, ib. 

Charles I. King ; “sinned against?’ in 
every way, iv. 408 —his professing — 
friends far worse than his open 
enemies, id. 

Charles V. Emp. ; what contributed to 
his forming the resolution of resign- 
ing his high station, iv. 488 

Cheyne, Dr. ; his illness deeply affects 
Mr. Knox, iv. 627 

Children ; letter on the religious culti- 
vation of the chilé!%h mind and 
heart, ib. 265 ; 


Christian Religion, its leading object 


explicity stated by St. Peter, iii. 13 
Christianity ; Mr. Knox’s hope, that 
at no very distant time it will be 
more generally represented in its 
own lovely form, iii. 23—what that 
is, ib. 24 — genuine Christianity 
the centre where intellect, taste, 
interest, prudence, principle, the 
firmness of the Stoic, the elevation 
of the Platonist, tranquillity of the 
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~ Epicurean, all meet, iii. 74—a bless- 


ing not more eflicient in healing all 


_the diseases, than in engaging and 


exalting all the capabilities, of our 
nature, 170—can no more spread in 
any sectarian or dogmatic form, than 


~ it could have spread in union with 


Judaism, 184—whtat it implies, iv. 
218—in what it consists, 457 


Chrysostom, St.; called in the first 


homily that ‘‘ great clerk ’ and “‘ god- 
ly preacher,” iii. 45—-why so distin- 


~ guished by the compilers of the 


homilies, 46—observation on Mr. 
Jos. Milner’s censure of, i6.—no 
man, since the departure of St. 
John, ever possessed more sublime 
views of the dignity and happiness 
of Christianity than he, 75—speci- 
men of his mode of speaking, ib.—. 
the great teacher of consummate 
holiness, that is, consummate with 
regard to the Gospel standard, 77— 
finished what St. Clement began, 
144— observations on him, 193, &c. 
—quotation from his first homily 
on St. Matthew, 279 —no man had 
betterstudied St. Paui’s character, 
i6._remark on his ‘ Treatise of 
the Priesthood,” 287—the very reli- 
gion which the Church of England 


_ at this day exemplifies in her prayer- 


book, to be found in him, iv. 438— 
he is equally free from the unbal. 
lasted spirit of indefinite Protestant- 
ism, and the crouching servility of 


_ the Roman Catholic religion, 439 


C 


(6 


his sober and deep retention of the 
Catholic faith and piety distinguish- 
ing him as much from the former, 
as his great, luminous, and soaring 
mind from the latter, ib. 

hurch, the ; that recognisedin the New 
Testament, a visible institute, into 
which baptism gave admission, in 
which our Saviour had established a 
ministry of two orders, and the 
design of which was to receive all, 
and make as many as possible what 
they ought to be, iv. 437 

hurch of England ; adopts one prin- 
ciple, that fundamentals must have 
Holy Scripture for their basis, iii. 
43—a second principle with her is, 
that in elucidating fundamentals, or 
in deciding questions, relating not 
to the essence of Christianity, but to 
the well-being and right-ordering 
of a Church, the concurrent voice of 


Clemens 


Collects ; 
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sacred antiquity is, next to Scrip- 
ture, our surest guide, ib. —nei- 
ther Calvinian nor Augustinian, but 
strictly Catholic, and Catholic only, 
48—there never was, except where 
God himself was pleased to act per- 
sonally, so good-natured and de- 
lightfully wise a system as that of 
the Church of England, 52— letter 
on the central character of, 57-70 
—by a most singular arrangement 
of Providence, has, as it were, a 
Catholic soul united to a Lutheran 
body of best and mildest tempera- 
ment, 180—at this day the only 
substantial representation of Christ- 
ianity, 211—her method respecting 
the Eucharist probably approaches 
nearer the ancient freedom of ad- 
mission than any thing yet prac- 
tised, 256 —impossibility of a union 
between, and the Church of Rome, 
314—her authority confined to two 
great objects, public worship and 
public instruction, 320—her scru- 
pulous care in retaining the ancient 
forms, iv. 240 


Church of Rome ; see Roman Catholic 


Church 


Cicero; might be curiously compared 


with Cranmer, iii. 53—his descrip- 
tion of wisdom, 369— why he sunk 
almost into despair on the death of 
his daughter, 375 — supposes that to 
qualify man for being moral, he is 
originally endowed with something 
divine, iv. 414 . 


Civilisation ; whence it took its rise, 


iv. 113 


Clarendon, Lord ; observation on him 


and his history, iv. 406 


Clarke, Dr. Adam ; letter to, iii. 481, 


&c.—Mr. Knox’s opinion of him, iv. 
51—letter of to Mr. Knox, id. note. 
Alexandrinus ; taught 
Christian perfection as zealously 
as Augustin taught effectual grace, 
iii. 143 


Clergymen; unseemly and unneces- 


sary that they should be soldiers, iv. 
30——and why, ib. 


Clifton, near Bristol ; remark on the 


scenery of, iv. 69 


Climax, plan of ; much adhered to in 


forming the Hebrew couplet, iii. 28 
—~instances of, ib. , 


Coldness, in prayer ; may be overcome 


by continued exercise, iv. 141 
the collect for evening 


“ 
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prayer, ‘“‘O God, from whom, all 
holy desires,” &c., a noble com- 
ment on Isaiah, xxxii. 17; iii. 40 — 
scarcely a collect in the Common 
Prayer which does not present some 
feature or movement of interior 
Christianity, iv. 295 

Common Prayer; preface ‘ concern- 
ing the service of the Church ” 
contains a declaration by the Re- 
formers of their intention to adhere 
to the sentiments and practice of 
the “ old fathers,” iii. 68—observa- 
tions on its public devotional forms, 
iv. 404, 592 

Communion Service; remark on, iii. 
64 

“Company ;*’ so called, the grave of 
conversation, and common talk its 
winding-sheet, iv. 221 

Concupiscence ; existed, according to 
the sense of Roman Catholic theo- 
logists, in some degree, in Adam 
before the fall, iv. 366—-movements 
of what those divines would pos- 
sibly call concupiscence may be felt, 
on trying occasions, even by ad- 
vanced Christians, during life, id. 

Consensus omnium ; authority of, re- 
cognised by St. Athanasius, in his 
creed, iii. 67 

Conventicles ; remark on, iv. 102 

Conversions ; sudden, observations on, 
iv. 129, 282 

Convocation of 1571 ; observations on 
a canon of, iii. 295 

Cooper, Mr. ; remark on his observ- 
ation respecting the eleventh arti- 
cle, iii. 55 

Corinthians ; St. Paul’s second Epis- 
tle to, full of his view of salvation, 
iii. 393  . 

Cowley, William; remarks on him, 
iii. 338 

Cowper Dr., father of the poet ; his 
poetry not so nervous as his son’s, 
but has much of the same moral 
spirit, ili. 333—quotation from, @. 

Cowper, William ; letter to Jos. Wal- 
ker Cowper, on his poetry, iii. 331 
— observations on his religious 
views, 342, &c.—in his merest trifles 
there is a peculiar character of sweet 
naiveté, 335—his religious views 
embraced two sets of principles, 
Calvinistical and Methodistical, 342 
——an unvarying disciple of the Ge- 
nevan theologists or the English 
Puritans, 359 — observation on his 
‘* Task,’ 361—quotation from him, 


iv. 114—remark on him and his 
Letters, 161-—his Winter Evenings, 
173 

Craggs, Secretary ; allusion to, iv. 32 

Cranmer, Archbishop ; too little of a 
dogmatist, iii. 53--Cicero might be 
curiously compared with him, i/,— 
a true religion no doubt his first, 
but a completely national one his 
next wish, ib. — his weaknesses the 
usual alloy of nicely discriminative 
minds, i/.—his principle was not to 
revolt those of Geneva on the one 
hand, nor to comply with them on 
the other, ib.—reason of this, ib.— 
this policy was liable to have de- 
feated itself through indecision, had 
not Ridley been at hand, 54 

Croly, Dr.; remarks on his ‘* Apo- 
calypse of St. John,” iv. 579, 580 | 

Cudworth, Dr. ; quotation from, re- 
specting the two states of real, 
though ungrown piety, and that 
which is matured and confirmed, 
iii. 224 

Cyprian, St.; professes to regard 
Tertullian as a kind of master, but 
still more is he than Tertullian a 
doctor of grace, iii. 126 

Cyril of Jerusalem; most relied upon 
by the Church of Rome as main- 
taining its novel view of the Eu. 
charist, iv. 464 


D, 


Dancing ; remarks on, iv.212 

Daniel ; remark on the depth of his 
religion, iii. 245 

‘Daubeny, Chas. ; unjustly attacks 
Mrs. Hannah More, iv. 80 

David, King ; his piety restrained 
him from injuring Saul, his cruel- 
est enemy, iii. 381—that he yielded 
himself up to baseness and cruelty, 
the fault of the man, not of his 
principles, 382—remaxk on him, ib. 

“* Deadly Sin” in the Litany; one 
of the expressions which the non- 
conformists protested most zealously 

_ against, iii. 176 

Death ; remark on the dread of, iii. 
372 

* Deceits of the World,’ &c., in the 
Litany; a well chosen expression, 
iv. 383—no petition more necessary 
for those who are in any kind of 
contact with the concerns of this 
life, 384 

Defoe, Daniel ; remark on his “* His- 


* 
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tory of the Scottish Union, iv. 541, 
note : 

De Renty, Marquis ; observation on 
him, iii. 110 

De Sales, Franeis ; remark on him, 
iii. 110 

Diary ; extract from fragmentary pa- 
pers of, iv. 41, sq. 55, sq. 72, 78 

Aixasoi; how we are only, iii. 32 — 
how the word understood by Rich- 
ard Baxter, id. 

Aimaiws and ayadds ; use of these words 

- by St. Paul, iii. 29 

Aixesocivn ; observation on the term 
as used by St. Paul, ili. 452, 453 

Amaia; meaning of the word, iii. 32 

Dissenterism ; remark on, iii. 176 

Dissenters ; observation on their writ- 
ings in the ‘* Eclectic Review,” 
iii. 61 —a very substantial change 
slowly taking place amid them, 

* which will perhaps at length bring 

_ them round to a truer Church-of. 

- England spirit than ever their con- 
formist ancestors were possessed of, 

. 177 — in the instance of the sacra- 
ment have nothing whatever of 
analogical Judaism, 257 — remark 
on them, iv. 208 

Doddridge, Dr.; teaches and exem- 
plifies perfection, in the 20th and 
26th chapters of his ‘* Rise and 
Progress,” iii. 80—-amongst mo- 
dern Dissenters must be named as 
a most primitive saint, 109 —his 
personal piety far above his minis- 
terial usefulness, 134—not a little 
mistook his way, for being zealous 

of Dissenterism, he thought to 
serve the Christian cause, 134— 
but much more served Arianism, 
which was far from his heart, id., 
226—the pious spirit of his writings, 
probably, does much more than his 
living labours ever could accomplish, 
ib.—one of the truest perfectionists 

_ in the world, 225 

‘¢ Dogmatic ;” observation on 

. term, iii. 126 

Dublin, city of ; its improvement, iv. 
83, 84 

Dunn, James; letter to, on the im- 
possibility of union between the 
churches of England and of Rome, 
iii, 314-330 

Dupin, Dr. ; toolatitudinous a Roman 
Catholic, iii. 287 

Dwarfs ; observation on, iii. 217 

Dyer, John; remark on the moral 
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passages in his ‘* Grongar Hill,” 
iii. 351 
E. 


Ecclesiastical History ; observation of 
- Sir F. Bacon on, iv. 251 

Ecstasies at a dying hour; a very 
precarious evidence of preparation 
for future happiness, iv. 364 —for 
they may be produced by fallacious 

- means, and on the most deceptious 
grounds, id . 

Edinburgh Reviewers ; remark on, 
iii. 71, 72 i 

Edward the Sixth; first prayer-book. 
of, allusion to, iii. 64 

Edwards, Jonathan ; one of the most 
eminent Calvinist writers of the past 
century, iii. 19—his work on the af- 
fections highly valuable, iv. 515— 
why he wrote it, 1b.—quotations. 
from his writings, 547, sq. 

*EyxoupacacS: 3 meaning of the word 
as used by St. Peter, iv. 530 

Egotism ; remarks on, iii. 104, 105 

"EAcyxos 3 use of the word by St. 
Paul, iv. 90 

Eliphaz ; his words breathe that air 

- of inspired poetry which marks the 
undeniably prophetic writings, iv. 
350 

Elizabeth, Queen ; why she wished to 

. rid the world of Mary, at all events,, 
iv. 461 

Emancipation, Roman Catholic ; re- 
mark on, ili. 231 

"Euwadov; use of the word by St. Paul, 
iv. 446 

England ; that favoured spot where 
Christian truth has attained its high- 
est degree yet exemplified of ful- 
ness, purity, energy, and harmo- 
nious combination, ili. 215— how 
this eminence attained, id. 

English Constitution ; looked up to as 
a model, wherever there is a liberal 
and sober wish to promote the civil 
happiness of a community, iii. 329 

English Divines; in what respect. 
surer guides than Roman Catholic 
divines, and why, iv. 368 4 

“ Engraflure,”’ figure of ; under it, a 
perfect union of the Jews with 
the Gentiles announced as infallibly 
certain, iii. 239 

Ennui ; definition of, iii. 372 

Enthusiasm, religious ; no topic more 
difficult or more delicate, ili. 464—~ 
in order to understand it, we should 
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need a deeper insight than per- 
haps has been yet attained into 
both corporeal and mental physio- 
logy, iii. 464 

Enthusiasts ; remark on, iv. 91 

Ephesians the, St. Paul’s Epistle to ; 
no discourse more animated than 
this, iii. 100 — without being at all 
controversial, as systematic as the 
Epistle to the Romans, ib.—seems 
no less intended to exhibit the com- 
plete portraiture of Christianity, id. 
—letter to J. S. Harford on certain 
great truths dwelt upon in, 231-276 

Episcopal establishments ; remark on, 
iii. 275 

Erasmus ; anecdote by, iii. 182 

Erskine, Mr.; remarks on his com. 
ment upon a passage in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, iv. 513 

Essentials ; if once justly apprehend- 
ed, deep advantages would follow, 
iv. 237 

Evangelical ; to be truly so, is to feel 
that the Gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation ; and from that feel- 
ing, to speak so as to make others 
feel their wants, and hopefully to 
seek the true supply, iv. 138 — 
Gisborne’s sermons one of the 
truest exemplifications of evangelical 
preaching, id. 

Evangelicals ; remark on, iii. 60— 
their mode of proceeding in the 
** Christian Observer,’’ 61—and the 
‘¢ British Review,” ib.—cherish 
Dissenterism, without.intending it, 
by teaching piety in a way which 
disposes much more to extemporary 
than to liturgical public worship, 
176 — and by diffusing doctrines 
which cannot cordially coalesce with 
our different services, i/.—yet have 
been the chief instruments of main- 
taining experimental religion in the 
reformed churches, iv. 501 

Elayytaiyvs observation on the word, 
iii. 252 

Eucharist ; sacrament of to be es- 
teemed much more than all that the 
sacrifices were under the law, iii. 
253—see also Lord’s Supper 

Ewe-lamb ; observation on the apo- 
logue of, iil. 382 


F. 


Faith ; how we are justified by, iii. 
33 — St. Paul’s meaning of being 
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justified by faith, without works, iii. 
33—utterly mistaken by Calvinist 
divines, ib. as proved by his de- 
claration respecting the faith of 
Abraham, ib. -—why his faith was 
reckoned to him for righteousness, 
id.—faith is that action of the mind 
which we can only be raised to by 
the almighty power of God, 85— 
to say that our acceptance depends 
upon our faith, is only to affirm that 
God makes us what He would have. 
us to be before He takes any plea- 
sure in us, ib.—wherever it is spoken. 
of in the New Testament, its moral 
efficacy is that which is dwelt upon, 
ib.—and its peculiarly moral nature 
that which gives it such special 
ascendency among the Christian 
graces, ib. 

Falkland Islands ; allusion to, iv. 26 

Fathers, the ; sentiments and practice 
of, adhered to by the Reformers, 
iii. 68—speak and write in the sim~ 
plicity of nature, 279 — sometimes 
utter in a sentence or two what in- 
demnifies richly for pages of commons 
place, 279 — their main excellence, 
the evidence which they give to 
the efficacious grace of the Gospel, 
and their not embarrassing this 
with any dogmatic accompaniments, 
282— how they are to be read with 
reasonable pleasure, 286 — letter to 
Mr. Harford on, iii. 277-313 

Female Orphan House, Dublin; re» 
marks on the system pursued in, iv. 
599 

Fergusson, Miss ; letters to, iv. 37, 
53, 54, 61, 64, 65, 67, 68, 81, 132, 
159, 164, 176, 184, 220, 223, 227, 
229, 256, 390, 391, 417, 455, 460 
—extracts from letters to, 465 — 
Mr. Knox’s high opinion of her, iv. 
129 —his anxiety about her health, 
318—account of her death, 591 

Fig-tree, miracle of ; r-fnarks on, iv. 
312, sq. 

Figurative terms ; use of, in Scripture, 
remarks on, iii. 11 

Fire ; our Lord’s death described by 
himself as, Luke xii. 49, iv. 363— 
it not being more naturally fitted to 
consume inflammable matter than 
our Redeemer’s death, impressed 
upon the heart by the Holy Spirit,. 
is divinely fitted to consume the 
inward elements of moral evil, éd.. 
—~two sorts of fire, the remedial, 
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which our Saviour came to kindle 
and by which we may have our 
corruptions burned out, and the de- 
structive, for which we shall be fit 
fuel, if we despise his overture of 

- mercy, iv. 364 

Fleury, the Abbé; his reflections on 
modern laxity of discipline, and 
degeneracy of devotion brought upon 
him the resentment of the papal 
partisans, iii. 324 — remark on his 
‘¢ Discourses on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,”’ iv. 486 

Flintshire ; observation on, iv. 39 

Forensic justification ; notion of, not 
taught by any writer previous to 
the Reformation, iv. 376 

Forgiveness of sins ;’’ another term 
for the whole blessing of the Gos- 
pel, iii. 101 

Forster, Rev. Chas.; letters to, and 
extracts from, iv. 469, sq., 473, 
487, 558, 561, 564 — letters of, to 
Mr. Knox, 560, note, 566 _ 

Foster, John ; quotation from his Es- 
says, lii. 303 

Freedom ; observations on our Lord’s 
meaning of, iv. 381, sq. 

French, the; when once they shall 
have caught the true spirit of Christ- 
ianity, will be the most powerful 
instruments of diffusing it, iii. 106 
—and why, id. 

French Revolution, 1830; remark 
on, iv. 618 

_ Friends ; nothing on earth more valu- 
able than the kindness of, iv. 253 — 
but we must be capable of enjoying 
it, or it will be thrown away, id. 

_ Funding System ; remark on, iv. 26 

Future Punishments; remarks on, 
iv. 389 


G 


Galatians, St. Paul’s Epistle to the; - 


supposed to teach most clearly the 
distinctness of justification from 
every think moral and inherent, 
iii. 97 

Galileo ; allusion to his discovery, 
iii. 219 

Garth, Sir Samuel ; saying of Dr. 
Arbuthnot, that if ever man was a 
Christian without knowing it, he 
was, iv. 218 

Gastric juice ; curious natural fact 
relative to, iv. 389 

Genlis, Mad. de; allusion to one of 
her “* Tales of the Castle,” iii, 106 

. Gentiles, calling of the ; remarks on, 
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iii. 232 -—what it meant, 7J.—no 
part of the Gospel dispensation more 
largely predicted, iii. 233 - 

Germany, Protestant states of; re- 
mark on, iii. 204 

Gisborne, Thomas ; his sermons one 
of the truest exemplifications of 
evangelical preaching, iv. 138—that 
on ‘‘ Her ways are ways,” &c. to- 
ward the end, as beautiful an ad- 
dress as could well be written, id. 

God, acceptance with; a matter that 
needs, perhaps, as much to be cleared 
up as any idea which, as Christians, 
we are used to entertain, iii. 11— 
remarks on the figurative terms of 
Master, Sovereign, &c. as applied 
to him, 1b. — to “‘ see God”’ the one 
only happiness, ]2—remarks on his 
electing only a few individuals, 19, 
20—the view of his nature, attri- 
butes, and will, given in Scripture, 
direct and simple, 376—what no phi- 
losophical search could have reached, 
for we know it did not, ib.—every 
attribute of him explained in Holy 
Scripture by facts, 1.—shews him- 
self chiefly as the God of creation 
and providence in the Old Testa- 
ment, in order to excite in the 
mind awe, reverence, and obedient 
submission ; while, in the New, he 
shews himself as the God of grace 
and mercy, in order to excite filial 
confidence and complacential love, 
395; discriminative delicacy with 
which his purposes are carried on 
in the world, iv. 96 

Goldsmith, Oliver ; what has endeared 
his ‘* Deserted Village”? and his 
“ Traveller” to so many classes, of 
readers, iii. 352 

Gospel, the ; its object, not to subdue 
our understandings to the reception 
of abstract propositions or intricate 
dogmas, but to possess our hearts 
with penetrating, vital facts, iv. 209 

Grace ; two states of admirably placed 
before us in the Litany, iii. 40-—the 
great advocates for efficient grace 
have been too generally anti-per- 
fectionists, 79 ‘ 

Greek Church, from earliest times the 
trustee of the doctrine of holiness, 
iii. 126-—seems pretty nearly to 
have concluded its work when it 
produced St. Chrysostom, 127—the 
noblest portion of ancient Chris- 
tianity, 210 

Greek Fathers ; why censured by Mr. 
Milner in his Church History, iii, 
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47——their authority declined by the 
Jansenists, 48 —were possibly often 
erroneous in the detail, when they 
applied pagan philosophy to Christ- 
ian principles, 141 
Greek Testament; the treasure of trea- 
sures, iv. 379—a permanent philo- 
logical as well as moral miracle, 380 
Gregory I. ; the principal author of our 
prayers, iii. 287 — there scarcely 
could be a more pious writer, 288 
“© Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God ;”’ 
observations on these words, iii. 421 
Grove, Henry ; in several respects one 
of the most valuable writers in the 
English language, iv. 64 


H. 


Hall, Robert ; allusion to his writings, 
iii. 178 

Halle, orphan house at ; remark on, 
iii. 147 

Faller, Albert ; remark of,on the men- 
tal vigour manifested in so many 
instances at the very close of life, 
iv. 603 

Happiness, or rest of soul ; the grand 
object of man, iii. 386—to this, 
therefore, our Saviour ever applies 
himself, ii—as in Matt. v. 3, 7l— 
observation on, id. 

Harford, J. S.; letter to, on certain 
great truths dwelt upon iu the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, iii. 231- 
276—second letter to, on the Fathers 
of the Christian Church, and on ca- 
tholic tradition, 277-313—letter to, 
on the seventh chapter to the Ro- 
mans, 409-418 — letters to, iv. 443, 
&c. 462, 546 

Hayley, Wm.,; remarks on his publi- 
cation of Cowper’s Letters, iv. 407 

‘* Healed ;” observation on the mean- 


ing of the term as used in the fifty- 


third chapter of Isaiah, iv. 370 

Heart, human; naturally sluggish, 
and even in outward things, it is 
by necessity that man is forced to 
activity, iv. 491—this much more 
the case in what concerns the im- 
mortal spirit, id. 

Heaven ; knowing nothing of, except 
as it implies consummate enjoyment 
of God, and happiest intercourse 
with beatified intelligences, we can 
refer nothing which we read to its 
corresponding object, iii. 272 

Heber, Bp. ; remarks on his sermons, 
iv. 522, 533—appears to have drawn 
no small portion of his mental com- 
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fort from the theories which he re- 
garded as Christian verities, 534— 
but rather in the way of many of 
our older divines, than in that of 
present popular writers, id.——has 
not, like the latter, embraced a sys- 
tem to which the whole strain of 
his discourse must be kept so ac- 
cordant, as not to admit of either 
native freedom of sentiment, or un- 
restrained flow of heart, id. . 

Hebrews, the ; St. Paul’s Epistle to, 
remarks on, iii. 100, 1253 iv. 453 

Henry, Matthew ; “* The Pleasantness 
of a religious Life’ by him, a book 
very fit tor young people, iv. 497 

Herbert, Geo. ; allusion to his tract 
respecting what a Church-of-Eng- 
land clergyman ought to be, iv. 328— 
on what point better authority than 
the whole Roman Catholic Church, 
368—remark on his poem on prayer, 
410 

Hervey, James; his eulogium on 
“ Marshall on Sanctification,” iii. 
17, 18 

Hierocles ; his treatise on the Golden 
Verses of Pythagoras describes a 
substance and a maturity of moral 
attainment, wonderfully according 
not only with the matter, but, in 
some measure, with the very terms, 
in the New Testament, iv. 454 

High Commission Court; from this 
the Church of England received her 
greatest scandals, iii. 327—this dis- 

honour got rid of at the Revolution, 
ib. 

Hildesley, Bp. of Sodor and Man; 
observation on the Memoirs of, iy. 
49 

Hoadly, Bp.; observation on his yiew 
of the Lord’s Supper, iii. 255 

Holiness ; the spring of true holiness 

a conviction that God himself is our 

most excellent and infinitely desir- 

able end, and that sin is the worst 
of evils, iii. 17—a radical change 
the only substratum upon which the 

fabric of holiness can be erected, 79 

Holy Desires ;”’ have direct and im- 

mediate reference to the Father of 

Spirits, and are the first motions of 

the true and real life of our souls, 

iv. 140 

Holy Spirit ; personality of, iii, 419, 
&c.—allusion to, by Milton, iv. 28 

Homilies ; in every instance appeal to 
the testimony of the Fathers, iii. 
44—but, in so doing, they mean to 
maintain nothing contrary to that 
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maintained by them, iii. 44—nor do 
they intend to pledge themselves to 
every thing which every one whom 
they quote might have believed, id. 
—but most certainly, by quoting the 
Fathers, do take them, concurrently, 
as their best interpreters of Scrip- 
ture, it.— and clearly mean that 
their theological system is substan- 
tially that maintained by those 
whose authority they adduce, 45 

Hooker, Richard; observation on, iv. 
300— on his “* Polity,” 301 

Horace ; two of his satires translated 
by Cowper, iii. 332 —a remarkable 
instance that the deeper the moral 
feelings of the author, the more 
powerfully will he raise the delights 
of moral sentiment in his readers, 
350 —his feelings as much diver- 
sified as those perhaps of any man 
that ever lived, ib.— consequently 
has written in all varieties of poetry, 
from the lightest to the most deeply 
serious and the most sublimely 
moral, that a heathen poet could, 
350, 351— which of his odes most 
readily recollected, 351 —— quotation 
from, on the wretchedness of human 
nature, iii. 371—on a friend, iv. 66 

Hornby, Rev. J. J.; letter to, iv. 481 

‘Howley, Dr., Abp. of Canterbury ; 

* allusion to, iv. 463 

Human nature ; substantially at this 
day in Europe what it was formerly 
in Judea, iii. 259; its wretchedness 
attested by poets and philosophers, 
371 

Humility ; the parent of contentment, 
and why, iii. 387. 

‘Yxoeruc1s ; remark on the word, iy. 

90 

I 


‘IAwopos ; remarks on the word, iv. 372 

Independents ; by what means Augus- 
tinian and Calvinian orthodoxy was 
kept alive among them, iii. 133— 
schism between them and Presby- 
terians, permitted, perhaps, pre- 
viously to occur, that Owen’s 
influence might have a more cer- 

. tain sphere of action, ib. 

Infidel ; as pusillanimous as he is 
profligate, iii, 208 

. Instep, the; remark on the ligament 
across, iv. 275 

Intercession of the saints in Paradise 
for their connexions on earth; re- 
marks on, iv. 428 

Interiority ; one of the very safest 
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and happiest habits which a human 
being can possess, iv. 537—our 
Redeemer solicitous to infuse it 
into all his faithful disciples, id. 

** In the flesh ;”’ observations on the 
expression as used by St. Paul, 
iii. 414 

Ireland ; remarks on the Roman 
Catholic religion in, iii. 188—on 
the state of religion in, iv. 104—on 

- poor laws in, 528 

Irish Rebellion, 1803; remark on, 
iv. 135 

Isaac ; regarded as the type of our 
Redeemer, iv. 433 


J. 


Jacob; remark on his blessing the 
sons of Joseph, iii. 240 

Jacob’s Ladder ; remark on, iv. 193 . 

James, St. ; his epistle never yet 
appreciated as it deserves, iv. 344 

Jansenism ; remark on, iii. 191 

Jansenists ; why they decline the 
authority of the Greek Fathers, iii. 
48 —their professed object that of 
calling the public attention to St. 
Augustin’s doctrine of grace, 198 

Jay, Wm.; Mr. Knox's opinion of 
him, iv. 65 

Jebb, Bishop ; remark on, iv. 230— 
on his writings, 298—his opinion of 
Mr. Knox’s thoughts on the Eucha- 
ristic symbols, iv. 409—letters to, 
459, 472 

Jesuits ; remarks on them, iv. 522 

Jesus Christ ; remarks on his death, 
iii. 5, 6, 7, 9—matter of wonder 
that any attentive reader could 
think of putting his Divine media- 

. tion in place ofits great and glorious 
purposes, iii. 9—in what circum. 
stances his death has placed us, 26— 
his euloguim on the centurion, 88— 
his idea of faith, 89—of justifica- 
tion, 90—why he made his own 
death and resurrection coincide with 
one great Jewish ceremony, and the 
sending of the Holy Spirit with 
another, 248 — remarks on _ his 
humiliation and death, 391 — the 
administrator of the providential 
scheme of this world, iv. 262 — 
observation of Lord Bacon, that, 
knowing men’s thoughts, He an- 
swered their thoughts rather than 
their words, iv. 362—instances of 
this, ib.— the calmness of his man- 
ner may prevent our perceiving the 
depth and force of his expressions, 
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iii. 363 —coming as a deliverer and 
moral physician, he speaks of sin 
as a calamity, rather than as a 
crime, ib.—in dying on the cross, he 

- made himself an antidote for the 
poison of sin, i.—why he did so, 
ib.— spiritual power of his death 
and resurrection dwelt upon by St. 
Paul, as the very kernel and heart’s 
heart of the Gospel, 511 

Jewish Dispensation ; remarkable ana- 
logy between, and the Christian, 
iii. 140 —deeply answered its end, 
in spite of aberrations and apostasies, 
236 

Jewish rites ; gave cohesion and com- 
pactness to the people who embraced 
them, while they, no less, revolted 
the world, iii. 184 

Jews ; remark of St. Augustin on, iv. 
551 

Job ; 
369 

John, St.; the great doctor of holi- 
ness, iii. 125 

Johnson, Samuel; remark on his imi- 
tations of Juvenal, iii. 352—the 
conclusion to his ‘* Vanity of Hu. 
man Wishes” one of the first dis- 
plays of a great and good mind that 
can be met with, 353 

Jones, Sir William ; extract from his 
discourse to the Calcutta academy, 
iii. 346— observation on his ‘¢ Anni- 
versary Discourses,” iv. 85 

Just, spirits of the ; their participation 
in the same feelings of philanthropy, 
&c. with the angels of God, iv. 
422 

Justification ; what meant by, in the 
New Testament, iii. 27 — extrinsic, 
cannot be so clearly made out by its 
maintainers to be a doctrine of the 
Church of England as they think, 
51 —imputative, and imputative 
only, with both Lnutherans and 
Calvinists, 52—but with our Re- 
formers it is first efficiency, and 
then recognition, i6.— the too com- 
mon method of stating it to depend 
so wholly on our Saviour’s merits, as 
to rest in no respect on moral qua- 
lities in us, the grand error of the 
religious world, 81—most essentially 
connected with moral obedience, 84 
— one of the exclusive privileges of 
God’s children by adoption and grace, 
94— different meaning of the terms 
justification and regeneration, as 
generally used by divines, 95 —re- 


his eulogium of wisdom, iii. 
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marks on, iii. 95, &c.—forensic, no- 
tion of, not taught by any writer 
previous to the Reformation, iv. 376 

Justified by faith ; when we are, iii. 33 

“ To Justify ;’? St. Augustin’s view 
of the meaning of the term, iii. 195 
—‘“* justify’? and ‘‘the justified ”’ 
have, in the writings of the Apos- 
tles, a substantial morality of mean- 
ing denied to them by many modern 
theologists, 206 


K. 


Karariy; meaning of the word, as 
used by St. Peter, iv. 530 

Kaye, Dr., Bp. of Bristol; allusion 
to, iv. 463 

Kearney, Dr. John ; remark on him, 
iv. 34 : 

Kempis, Thomas a; remark on him, 
iii. 110 

Kenn, Bp.; a Chrysostomian, iii, 226 

Kingdom of God ; the prevalent idea 
in the Gospel, iv. 378 —in this sin- 
gle expression we learn our great 
business, namely, to have that king- 
dom established within us, i. 

Knowledge ; communicated but in two 
methods, the dogmatic and philo- 
sophic, iii. 138 —how these methods 
have been used by our Divine reli- 
gion, 138, 139 

Knox, Alexander ; letters from John 
Wesley to, iv. 1-20—prayer by, iv. 
567—last prayer composed by, iv. 
633 —allusions to his own health 
and feelings, 553, 555, 556, 558, 
564, 569, 570, 586, 597, 621, 625, 
626, 629, 630, 631 

Knox, Miss Sarah; Mr. John Wes- 
ley’s expression of personal attach- 
ment to, iii. 478 — account of the 
conclusion of her life, 479 
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Lancaster, Joseph ; his description of 
the influences of the Spirit of God 
as regarded himself, iv. 200 

Latin Church ; from the days of Ter- 
tullian, the cultivator of the doe- 
trine of grace, iii. 126 

Latitudinarians ; observation on, iv. - 
158 

La Touche, Lady Emily; character 
and death of, iv. 320-—remarks on, 
323 

La Touche, My. Peter; Mr. Knox's 
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-- opinion of him, iv .319—and remarks 
on his attachment and kindness to 
him, 342 

La Touche, Mrs. Peter; Letters to, 
iv. 166, 168, 177, 188, 214, 221, 
224, 230, 231, 253, 254, 263, 290, 
342, 343 

Leighton, Abp.; remark on, iii. 108 
—why, according to Burnet, he ac- 
cepted a Scotch archbishopric, 112 
—in him, the deepest piety that has 
appeared since the apostolic age, iv. 
158—remark on his seventeenth 
prelection, 509—and on most of his 
prelections, 532—observation on his 
melancholy turn of mind, id. 

Aeiroveyos ; observation on the mean- 
ing of the word, iii. 252 

Leland, John, Presbyterian minister ; 
remark on his sermons on the sub- 
ject of Providence, iv. 604 

Life, realities of ; often at seeming 
variance with the promises of the 
Gospel, iii. 427—but this is the case 
only when particular promises are 
separately regarded, and those qua- 
lifications which the Gospel affords 
not sufficiently kept in view, id. 

Liturgy of the Church of England ; 
nothing settled in the whole re- 
formed body but that, iii. 61—has 
so stood the test of time as to bear 
on its front the stamp of overruling 
Providence, 62 —virtually the tran- 
script of what the Church has said 
in its converse with God from the 

- earliest period, id.—verbatim what 
she has been repeating without al- 
teration, from the sixth century, id. 
—a standard of doctrine as well as 
devotion, 63—contains every thing 
essential to Catholic theology, 68 — 
the golden chain which binds us to 
the great mystical body, 69—the 
pledge of our continuity asa Church, 
1b.—is a compendium of the theology 
of the ancient divines, 70—combines 
the sublimity of St. Chrysostom with 
the solidity of the better parts of 
St. Augustin, 111 —what the most 
distinguishing characteristic of, 225 
—further remarks on, iv. 302— 
without it, a Whitfield and a Wes- 
ley never could have risen, 550 —its 
due appreciation can alone secure 
us, In a reasonable view, from the 
possible consequences of sectarian 
vacillation, ib. 

_ Liverpool ; its maritime accommoda- 
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dion, iv. 100— Methodism abounds 
in, id. 

Liverpool, Lord ; allusion to, iv. 488 

Logos, the Eternal ; allusion to, iv. 28 

Lollards ; allusion to, iii. 186 

Lord's swpper ; that peculiar act of 
Christian worship, the import of 
which concentrates every thing 
which concerns us, either as im- 
mortal, or as morally diseased in- 
telligences, iv. 308—its great end, 
how to be understood, 309 —the 
connecting link between earth and 
heaven, 310 

Lowth, Bp.; quotation from his ‘* De 
Sacra Poesi Prel.” iii. 3543 iv. 96 
—quotation from his Latin version 
of the eighth chapter of Proverbs, 
iv. 29 

Lucas, Richard; with all his beau- 
ties, inconsistent, iii. 221—quota- 
tion from, 222—remark on his “‘ In- 
quiry after Happiness,”’ iv. 145 

Lucretius ; quotation from, iv. 31 

Ludolph, Henry, Private Secretary to 
Prince George of Denmark; re- 
mark on, iii. 146 

Luther, Martin; protested against’ 
all mechanical means of obtaining 
peace, and resolved the entire busi- 
ness into a spiritual faculty, wrought 
in the mind by the grace of Christ, 
iii. 159—this doctrine his leading 
point, ib.—used to say that prayer 
was, as it were, the leeches of his 
trouble, iv. 411 

Lutheran Church ; its slight departure 
from the Romish formularies, iii. 
146 —in what respect a sort of suc- 
cessor to the Greek Church, id. 

Lutherans ; justification with them 
imputative, and imputative only, 
iii. 52 : 

Luxury ; the grand civil vice:of Eng- 
land, iv. 26—set down by political 
philosophers as one of the last stages 
in that course by which nations go 
on to their ruin, i.—what a remedy 
for, ib. ; 


M. 


Macarius ; considering his time, coun- 
try, &c. a wonderful spiritualist, iii. 
281—-no Greek Father so experi- 
mental, ib.—a strong witness for 
efficient Christianity, 282 

Maclaine, Dr.; pleased with Mr. 
Knox’s account of faith in his Trea- 
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- tise against Daubeny, iii. 138—ac- 
count of a conversation with him, 
‘iv. 92—his death, 93 

“« Mammon of unrighteousness ;*’ mean- 
ing of the term, iv. 425 

Maritime profession ; not inconsistent 
with virtue or religion, iv. 115 

Marshall, Walter ; Mr. Knox’s opinion 
that no pious man could write a much 
more erroneous book than his trea- 
tise of Sanctification, iii. 17 —and 
why, ib. remarks on his plan of self- 
persuasion, 21 

Martha; remark on her “ being care- 
ful, and troubled about many things,” 
iv. 226 

Mary ; allusion to her in the Gospel, 
iv. 226 

Mary, Queen of Scots ; remark on, iv. 
461 

M‘Feely, Michael; faithful and at- 
tached servant to Mr. Knox, al- 
lusions to, iv. 81, 166, 407, 408 

Mede, Joseph ; one of the most learn- 
ed and most liberal of our divines, 

~ iii. 44 — observation of, on the 
Church going upon differing prin- 
ciples from the rest of the reformed, 
ib.—and why she does so, id. 

Mediterranean ; itssurrounding shores 
have been the scenes of the greatest 
and most pregnant events registered 
in the pages of history, iv. 113— 
from its being placed so as to form 
a grand nexus between the three 
great portions of the world, id. 

Meekness ; of what it consists, iii. 387 

Melancholy, religious ; remark on, iv. 
45, 213 

Melanchthon, Philip; protested against 
all mechanical means of obtaining 
peace, and resolved the entire busi- 
ness into a spiritual faculty, wrought 
in the mind by the grace of Christ, 
iii. 159—this doctrine his leading 
point, 76. 

M:uvnuai; observations on the word, 
as used by St. Paul, iv. 449 

Mercifulness ; a grand component of 
happiness, iii. 387 

Messiah, see Jesus Christ 

Metaphors ; St. Paul’s two favourite 

. metaphors, 1 Cor. iii. 6. aptly and 
instructively applied to individual 
cases, employed with equal felicity 
to elucidate the collective destiny of 
the Church, iii. 239 

Methodism ; its rise was a movement 

- in the wilderness system as remark- 
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able in its nature and circum- 
stances as, perhaps, any that has oc- 
curred since the rise of Christianity, 
iii. 134—the most identical repub- 
lication of Lutheran pietism that 
the difference of time and circum- 
stance admitted of, 151—one of the 
means of overruling Providence for 
advancing human happiness, ib— 
its efficacy among the untaught and 
laborious, 153—assumes, for its lead- 
ing principle, that religion is both 
the infallible and the exclusive way 
to happiness, 363—on what prin- 
ciples most of the phenomena of 
commencing Methodism are to be 
accounted for, 465 —its present 
(1802) definition, iv. 105 

Methodists, Wesleyan, English; their 
character, as given in the British 
Critic, iv. 112 

Methodists, Irish ; observation on an 
irregularity of, iv. 232 

Milner, Joseph; observation on his 
censure of St. Chrysostom, iii. 46, 47 
—his preference in quoting the 
Latin Fathers, 47 —and why, ib.— 
has acknowledged the continued pre- 
servation of a remnant of true wor- 
shippers within the pale of the 
Romish Communion, as expressly 
as he has maintained a succession 
of aggregated bodies of true Christ- 
ians without it, 120 — remarks on 
this observation, 120, &c.—remarks 
on his Church History, iv. 252 

Milton, John ; why he loved Plato- 
nic philosophy, iii. 347 —termed by 
Bishop Newton and Mr. Hayley, a 
religious enthusiast, 348 —remarks 
on him, 348, 349—remark on his po- 
etry, 355 — quotation from, on the 
setting sun, iv. 69, 171 — quotation 
from his Lycidas, 127 

Miracle ; mixes with Christianity 
throughout the whole of the New 
Testament, iv. 90 — 6f the fig-tree, 
what the chief object of, 314 

Moral evil; the only real darkness, 
iv. 532 — and whoever is cordially 
desirous to be freed from it, may 
consider himself within the dawn of 
pure and cloudless day, id. 

Morality ; the dry details of meagre 
morality pronounced from most pa- 
rochial pulpits, have no more apti- 
tude to mend hearts, than the most 
fraudulent quack medicines have to 
avert mortality, iv. 102 
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Moravians; remark on them, tii. 149 
- — Paley’s observation on them, iv. 
111 
More, Mrs. Hannah ; letters to, iv. 
162, 257, 296, 299, 317, 323, 344 
' —lTletter to, shewing the theology 
‘of the New Testament not to be 
Calvinistic, iii. 71-102 — letter to, 
on the design of Providence re- 
specting the Christian Church, 103- 
- 230—her advice respecting the mode 
- of communicating instructions, 171 
— her observation that there seems 
no good reason why religion alone 
must be dry and uninteresting, 
while every other thing is to be 
made amusing, ib. —letter to, on 
Mr. Southey’s Life of John Wesley, 
457, sq. — letter to, on the charac- 
ter of John Wesley, 471, sy.—Mr. 
Knox accounts an acquaintance with 
her as a most valuable acquisition, 
iv. 63 — his opinion of her, 169— 
her ** Hints”? reviewed by Mr. 
' Knox in the Eclectic Review, 206 
remarks on her ** Hints,” 300 —on 
her ‘ Strictures,’’ 326 
Moses; remark on his blessing the 
tribes of Zebulon and Issachar, iv. 
115 E 
Mosheim, John Lawrence; his de- 
scription of our Reformation, iii. 
* 291—nothing, generally, more just 
than this, id. 
a remarks on the word as 
used by St. Paul, iv. 451 
Mystic Divinity ; when it came into 
action, and whence borrowed, iii. 
127 4 
Mysticism ; stamina of this system 
laid very early; probably through 
that acquaintance with Oriental 
philosophy, which the refutation of 
early heretics made necessary for so 
-many Christian writers, iii. 145— 
Origen may be regarded as its 
patriarch, ib. — throws. light on 
school-divinity, ib. -—is Platonic 
Christianity disfigured by existing 
_ habits, i. 
Mystics ; remarks on them, iii. iad 
159 


N. 


Nathanael ; our Saviour’s saying re- 
specting, contains every thing of the 

- true Jewish character that can be 
conveyed in language, iii. 245 
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Nebuchadnezzar ; allusion to his 
dream, iii. 242 

New Testament ; what the leading 
points insisted onin, iii. 1-14—its phi- 
losophy seldom, ifever , adequately in- 
vestigated, 2—distinguishes between 
justification and sanctification, 27 
—its theology not Calvinistic, 71— 
perfective of the old, 395—in order 
to be adequately apprehended and 
appreciated, ought to be read con- 
stantly in the original, and, as much 
as possible, independently of pre- 
conceived theological theories, iv. 
454 

Newton, John, Recior of St. Mary, 
Wooinoth ; his “ Cardiphonia”? al- 
luded to, iii. 223 

Newton, Mr., Curate of Olney ; pas- 
sage from a letter of, iii. 340, 341 

Newton, Bishop; though he charges- 
Milton with being an enthusiast, 
attests his perfect orthodoxy, iii. 359 

Nicole, P.’; observation of on prayers, 
iii, 683—remark on him, 110 

Nonconformist Divines ; consequences 
of their teaching did credit to their 
piety and moderation, iii. 21 — the 
means of diffusing a most sincere, 
however in some respects imperfect, 
Christianity, id. 

Nonconformity, English ; a modifica- 
tion of the Chrysostomian system 
set in operation in the instance of 
Baxter, iii. 132. 

Non-essentials ; an.overrating of, will 
naturally make those things which 
support them be overrated also, ivi 
239 

Nods $ 
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signification of the word, iv. 


oO. 


O’ Connell, Daniel ; observation on his 
proposed meeting in 1830, iv. 600 
—remark on, 621 

Old Testament; its style prevalent 
in the New, iii. 240—no feature 
more conspicuous in it than the 
exact application and arrangement of 
words, 1b.—introductive of the New, 
395 

Onction ; term how used by the 
French, iv. 101 — more likely to be 
found in England, in a Methodist 
conventicle, than in a parish church, 
ib. 

“¢ One thing needful ;” means of as- 
certaining what meant by the’ex- 
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pression, iii. 3 — its precise nature, 
25 

Ogeaov; remark on the rendering of 
this word, iv. 514 

Origen ; may be regarded as the pa- 
triarch of mysticism, iii. 145 — his 
disciples, however, soon outwent 
him, id. 

Orphan-house at Halle ; remark on, 
iti. 147 

Orton, Job ; his letters to Mr. Sted- 
man, serious, solid, and sensible, iv. 
137— nothing to justify Mr. Knox’s 
suspicion of his being an Arian, 138 
—did not, with sufficient ardency of 
hope, grasp at the present Christian 
privileges, though few were ever 
more attentive to the Christian 
duties and tempers, ib.—observation 
on his censure of Dr. Taylor’s Ex- 
position of the Romans, and _ his 
styling Blair’s Sermons evangelical, 
ib. 

Ovid ; quotation from, iv. 154 

Owen, John; his improved dogma- 
tism more than met by the ration- 
ality of Baxter, iii. 133 


Sy) 
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Paley, Dr. ; his remark on the Mora- 
vians, iv. 111 —his first seven or 
eight sermons peculiarly valuable, 
and why, 336—not as complete a 
believer in the Nicene and Atha- 
nasian Creeds as were to be wished, 
337 

Papal power; in the Reformation 
not only rejected, but, as far as it 
could be by a lay personage, as- 
sumed by the sovereign, iii. 326 

Parables ; allusion to those in Matt. 
xiii., iii. 186, &c.—remark on the 
parables of our Lord, 386—parable 
of the Pharisee, 90—publican, id. 
rich man and Lazarus, iv. 418, 19— 
unjust steward, 424 

Parken, Daniel ; remark of, that Dis- 

_ Senters are, perhaps, wrong in theo- 
retically rejecting every thing but 
Scripture as their guide in matters 
of religion, iii. 305—-why, 2d. 

Paths, old; as mentioned in Jere- 
miah, what are with respect to us, 
iv. 239 

Paul, St. ; his idea of being justified 
by faith without works, iii. 33— 
mistaken by Calvinist divines, 1b.— 
his strongest argument for justifica- 
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tion by faith is the case of Abraharn, 
82 — his view of justification com- 
pletely agrees with that of our Savi- 
our, 91 —is a glorious superstruc- 
ture-man where he applied himself 
to that work, 125 —but, by Divine 
guidance has been led into the func- 
tion of the great doctor of grace, id. 
—appears to have been made ac- 
quainted with every fold of the 
mind, and every recess of the heart, 
196; the most consummate philo- 
sopher but one that the world ever 
saw, ib. — observation on his writ- 
ings, 240—reflections on his Epistle 
to Timothy, 368, &c.—observation 
on salvation, 373 —a remarkable 
practice of, to introduce a next topic 
just before he concludes the topic in 
hand, 411—his exclamation, ‘* Who 
shall deliver me from the body of 
this death ?” not meant for himself, 
or indeed for any other rational 
Christian, 418— remarks on him, ~ 
393, 4— observation on the language 
used by him respecting his own suf- 
ferings, iv. 370, 1— instances of his 
elegant composition, 609 

Paulicians ; reference to, iii. 186 

Pearson ** On the Creed ;’”’ the most 
perfect theological work that has ever 
come from an English pen, iv. 339 

Penitent ; what he does who has learnt 
the true way of salvation, iii. 85, 6 

Pentateuch, the; prepared for the 
Psalms, as these again for the pro- 
phets, iii. 244 

Perfect and perfection; meaning of 
the terms, iii. 221 

Perfection ; made by Lucas a classical 
term; that is, classical in English 
divinity, iii. 80 

Perfectionists ; too little aware that 
we are not sufficient so much as to 
think any thing as of ourselves, iii. 
79 

Peter, St.; his First Epistle, an in- 
valuable part of the Christian Vo- 
lume, iii. 529—the internal evidence 
which it affords in support of the 
Christian verity in' general, as deci- 
sive as the principles which it lays 
down, and the spirit whichit breathes, 
a full and perfect exemplification, as 
well as epitome, of the sum and sub- 
stance of practical Christianity, iv. 
529—his character as strongly mark- 
ed as any recorded in history, 530— 
how he is first divinely prepared for 
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entering upon the new service, by 
the vision of the sheet let down 
from heaven, iv. 595 

Pharisaism ; remark on, iii. 207 

Pharisee ; parable of, iii. 90 

Pharisees ; their dry, superficial reli- 
gion denominated by St. Paul the 
righteousness of the law, iii. 34 

Philippians ; St. Paul’s Epistle to, full 
of his own view of salvation, iii. 393 
—further remarks on, iv. 446 

Philosophy, general; Word Bacon's 

- comparison of, iii. 3— philosophy 
only developes principles already in 
the human mind, 166 — insufficient 
for the producing of virtue, 374— 
and of course for the security of 
happiness, and why, ib.—-Platonic, 
its mischief to the Church, 47 — 
remarks on, 141 

Peovnwx Tvedwaros 3 its effects on the 
tastes and powers of themind, iii. 362 

Pesyvnwa cugxds; nothing so weakens 
all the powers of the mind, and so 
blunts all the pure and innocent 
tastes, as its dominion, iii. 362 

Pietisis ; very like the best and most 
pious of the modern wnitas fra- 
trum, iii. 149—allusion to, 186 

Piety ; declension of, in all ranks of 
the establishment, what to be attri- 
buted to, iv. 145 

Plato ; congeniality between his 
higher views and the Christian 
scheme of morality, iii. 141—allu- 
sion to, 143—striking passages in 
the Phedon, remark on, iv. 527 

Platonic philosophy ; its mischief to 
the Church, iii. 47—-remarks on the 
Platonic system, 141 

Poetry; illustrations of the conge- 
geniality between, and what is called 
methodistical piety, iii. 344, sq¢.— 
letter on the poetry of Cowper, 331, 
sq. : 

Tloyngot and amaorwaroi; use of these 
words by St. Paul, iii. 29 

Tlovngds and ad:xos ; use of these words 
by St. Paul, iii. 29 

Poor Laws for Ireland; remark on 
‘them, 528 

Pope, the ; why such deference paid 
to him by the Roman Catholics, iii. 
65 — Mr. Knox’s opinion that not 
even he is left by Divine Provi- 
dence solely to himself in any ma- 
terial instance, id. 

Popery ; how it has propped itself, iv. 
209—the fear of it has inspired 
writers of reformed communions 
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with so cold a caution as deplorably 
to preclude adequate means of ex- 
citement or edification, 308 

Porteus Dr., Bp. of London ; observa- 
tion of, that though Christianity for- 
bids excess in our pleasures, yet it 
multiplies the number of them, iii. 
163 — and disposes the mind to re- 
ceive entertainment from avariety of 
objectsand pursuits which tothe gay 
part of mankind are flat and insipid, 
ib. 

Port-Royal, gentlemen of ; contempo- 
raries of the Cambridge men, and 
employed in a strictly similar ser- 
vice, though in a different, yet 
intimately connected subject, iii. 200 

Pratt, Rev. Josiah ; Mr. Knox’s opin- 
ion of him, iv. 67 

Prayer; in St. Augustin’s view, a 
most essential result of effectual 
grace, iii. 192—observation on John 
Wesley’s idea of prayer as an omni- 
present pleasure, 477 — private 
prayer, a chief mean of cherishing 
right and happy feelings and habits, 
iv. 141—true religion begins in, 457 

Prayer-book, English ; a rich inherit- 
ance, iv. 482 

Presbyterians ; schism between, and 
Independents, why permitted by 
Providence to occur, ili. 133 

Priesthood, Christian ; indirect recog- 
nitions of, in St, Paul’s writings, 
iii, 253 

Principles ; where solid, definite prin- 
ciples are wanting, there can be no 
permanence either in sentiment or 
habits, iv. 233 

Prior, Matthew ; quotation from his 
works, iii. 57—-would doubtless stand 
much higher in estimation if he 
had not degraded the native noble- 
ness of his graver thoughts by dis- 
gusting ribaldry, 352 

Promises ; of temporal good, in general 
made with express limitation, it 
being every where implied that their 
fulfilment is to be regulated by its 
consistency with our spiritual and 
eternal interests, iii. 428— spiritual, 
made without limitation, but not 
without condition, i+.—but being 
made to free agents, actual fulfilment 
must ordinarily be in proportion to 
co-operation, ib. —in their literal 
completion, must imply a heaven 
upon earth, 432 

‘© Prophetic power ;’ 
the term, iv. 603 
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Protestantism ; whence the appella- 
tion, iii. 299 

Psalms ; remarks on them, iii. 236 

Publican ; parable of the, iii. 90— 
remarks on him, 91 

Puritanism ; in Burnet’s times, and 
those before him, what Methodism 
has been in our days, iv. 142 

Puritans ; allusion to, iii. 186 — the 
providential destiny of the Puritans 
to urge, and, in many instances, to 

- exemplify, that inward religion, so 
frequently called fanaticism, which 
St. Paul and St. Peter dwell upon 
in their Epistles, iv. 142 —had 
too much unphilosophised the Gos- 
pel both in their views and language, 
146 

Purity of heart ; what implies, iii. 387 

Pythagoras; Golden Verses of, remarks 
on, iv. 454 
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Rationalist ; considers religion as little 
more than a mere guide of moral 
conduct, iii, 363—and, therefore, 
he consults it only where the busi- 
ness is serious, tb. 

Redeemer ; see Jesus Christ. 

Reformers ; their mode of proceeding 
in compiling the morning and even- 
ing prayers, iii, 48—asserted, though 
in strictest subordination to Scrip- 
ture, the authority of the Catholic 
Church, so far as it was discoverable 
in the consensus omnium, 66 — in 
this primary instance, as in all sub- 
ordinate arrangements of impor- 
tance, adopted a medium between 
the Protestants and the unreformed 
Church, ib. —- why they adopted the 
creed of Athanasius, with somealter- 
ation, 67 

Regeneration ; Mr. Wesley's meaning 
of the term, iii. 25—the spiritual 
change which is wrought in our 

- nature, while justification is the 
alteration in our circumstances when 
we pass from a state of condemna- 
tion into a state of favour, 95 — the 
earliest writers of the Church some- 
whatentangled themselves in preach- 
ing converting grace by their no- 
tion of regeneration being inse- 
parable from baptism, 158 

Religion; a low view of, cannot be 
cheerful, iii. 168 —no good reason 
why religion alone must be dry 
and uninteresting in instruction, 
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while every other thing is. to be 
made amusing, 171—its great end 
to draw the heart of man from the 
love of sin to the love of God and 
of holiness, 391 ——all in all for this 
life, as well as for that which is to 
come, iv. 88 — religion, strictly so 
called, is a steady choice of, and 
affectionate adherence to God, as 
the paramount object of our hearts, 
and the supreme sum and centre of 
our happiness, 140— religion of the 
Gospel, the same great end pur. 
sued under those more familiarising, 
yet more elevating views,and withad- 
equate knowledge of, and cordial re- 
lish for, those multiplied andinvalua- 
ble aids which the grand and gracious 
system of ‘* God manifest in the 
flesh”? implies, ib. — contains two 
sets of truth, ultimate and media- 
tory, the former referring to God as 
our original and end, the latter to 
the Word made flesh, the suffering, 
dying, rising, ruling, Saviour, 156 
—fully and heartily embraced, a-re- 
medy for every thing, 178—true 
maturity of, as described by the 
Gospel, implies a mental strength 
and liberty, not likely to be attained 
by those who, on principle, wear 
fetters, 367—true religion begins in 
. prayer, and in prayer more than in 
any thing else it is exercised, 457 
Religious Education ; vermarkg on, iv. 
265 ; 
Remission of Sins ; essentially the re- 
storation of spiritual life, the re- 
union of the soul to God, tii. 101 
Revelations, book of ; see Apocalypse 
Ridley, Bishop; what parts of our 
formularies are to be ascribed to 
him, iii. 54—the very man to ar- 
range all that regarded public wor- 
ship, id,—his dislike of sudden 
changes, without necessary cause, 
ib._-would no more have dreamed 
of putting conceptivus of his on the 
same authoritative footing with the 
concurrent sense of the Catholic 
Church, than he could of aspiring 
to the popedom, 65—his confidence 
in being able, when in heaven, to 
intercede for those on earth, iv. 429 
Righteousness, man’s; in St. Paul’s 
sense, that which he can work for. 
himself by his own strength ; God’s, 
that-which he works in us, iii. 36— 
the grand error of the Pharisees, 
and still that of their followers, to 


& 
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. rely on the former, iii. 36— the lead- 


ing point. of the Gospel to call us to, 
and bless us with the, latter, it.— 
inherent, stress laid on by the Fathers 
and the Church of England, 50— 
imputed, the term not, in a single 
instance, admitted into the formu- 
laries or articles of the Church. of 
England, ib. 

Roman Catholic Church ; observation 
on it, iti. 111, 275—impossibility of 
union between, and the Church of 
England, 314, sg. —the authority 
claimed by her over the mind and 
conscience, a tyranny, 316—to keep 
their disciples children in under- 
standing, not less than in wicked- 
ness, the acknowledged determina- 
tion of those who have formed her 
tribunal, 317—remark on this, 318 
—the ground on which she rests 
her claim as fallacious as the claim 
itself is exorbitant, 322—in spite of 
accumulated errors, speculative and 
practical, has preserved true faith 
‘and holy feeling from generation to 
generation, 276 


Roman Catholic-Clergy ; little doubt 


that a time will come when-those of 

- Ireland will propose to conform to 
our Church, iii. 188— but poor au- 

' thorities respecting the limit of re. 
ligious attainment, iv. 368—though, 
even by them, lofty views may some- 
_times be caught, it.—why they often 
speak truth in spite of their great the- 
ological master, St. Augustin, éd. 

Roman Catholic Religion ; a poor reli- 
gion for the adherent, and a terrible 
one for Protestant neighbours, iv. 
461—a devout practice of it may 
fit men for the next world, but does 
not qualify them for this, ‘especially 
as times have been since the Re- 
formation, i6. 


Roman Catholic Spirituatists ; remark 


_ onthe books written by them, iii.23 

Roman Catholic System ; makes no 
provision for the understanding, iv. 
436 

Roman Catholic Writers ; often highly 
edifying, from the degree in which 
they have studied the interior ; and 
so far, therefore, as the substance of 
piety is concerned, are scarcely to 
be excelled; iv. 367. 

Romans, St. Paul's Epistle to; the 
seventh chapter, how understood by 
all our genuine divines, iii. 225 — 
letter to J. S. Harford on, 409-418 
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‘Rousseau, Jean Jacques ; his remark 


on Jesus, iii, 407 — observation of 
Mr. Knox on this, id. 

Russia ; remarks on, iii. 209, 211, 
212— and on its religious system, 
210—observation on its increasing 
intercourse with England, 211 
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Sacy, Louis Isaac le Maistre de; re- 
mark of, on the mysteries incon- 
ceivable to the human mind, iii. 
289 

Sadducism ; answers with exactness 
to the infidelity of these later the 
iii. 207 

Salvation ; of what it consists, iii. 10 
—the instinctive aim, however er- 
roneously pursued, of every child of 
Adam, 370 

Sanctification ; our advancement and 
maturity, after we have attained 
the substance of true and genuine 
righteousness, iii. 27 

Saviour. See Jesus Christ 

Saurin; James ; quotation from, iii. 364 
‘ Scala Claustralis ; written by a 
writer of the twelfth century: quo- 
tation from, iv. 192 

Scape-goat ; symbolically represents 
the removal of penal liabilities, iv. 
374 

Schimmelpenninck, Mary Anne. 
Alet, Tour to 

Schoales, Geo. ; letters to, from Mr. 
Knox, iv. 21, 84, 89, 93, 94, 98, 
116, 118, 119, 139, 149, 172, 192 
Mr. Knox’s obligations to him, 66 
—Mr. Knox’s advice to him, 119 

School Divinity ; throws light on 
Mysticism, iii: 145—is Aristotelian 
theology disfigured by existing ha- 
bits, id, 

Scotland ; creed of the country revolt- 
ingly dogmatic, and its public wor- 
ship unfixed, unimpressive, unen- 
gaging, untasteful, unlovely, except 
when individual wisdom and piety 
make it otherwise, iii. 190—what 
imputable to this, ib.—has a prone- 
ness to excess, as well as to novelty, 
iv. 592 —the whole service being 
dependent on the minister, leaves 
an inevitable opening to vacillations 
of every kind, id. 

Scott, Thomas ; observations on his 
** Force of Truth,” iv. 339 

Scougal, Henry ; observation on his 
“ Life of God in the Soul of Man,” 
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iii. 23—a beautiful epitome of Christ- 
ian philosophy, iv. 145 

Scriptures ; most readers regard them 
merely as a miscellaneous assem- 
blage of truths to be believed, pre- 
cepts to be obeyed, and examples 
to be imitated, iii. 1—without in- 
quiring whether this apparently un- 
studied arrangement does not con- 
tain a most regular system, ib.— 
commentators chargeable with the 
same oversight, #.— not only to 
be considered as a code of laws, or 
a body of maxims, but they contain 
laws of the most awful obligation, 
and maxims of the most consum- 
mate wisdom, 389 —to conceive 
aright of them we must consider 
both Testaments as making up one 
grand connected manifestation of 
God to man, 395—their real cha- 
racter, 397, 398 

Seafaring life; necessary to the best 
purposes, iv. 115—suggested both 
by natural and providential arrange- 
ments, and honoured with a special 
benediction in revealed religion, id. 

Sects ; providential end of, would seem 
to be, to rouse the profligate, to im- 
press the thoughtless, to sustain in- 
dividual weakness by a co-partner- 
ship of powers, and to employ in 
support of religion, whether per- 
sonal or social, those tastes and pas- 
sions of human nature which are 
strongest in its least refined state ; 
and, in proportion as civilisation 
advances, give place to higher likings 
and nobler sensibilities, iv. 291 

Sedgwick, Obadiah ; allusion to, iv. 
143 

“+ Serious ;”’ use of the word by Mr. 
Knox, iv. 67 

Sevigné’s, Madame ; remarks on her 
Letters, iv. 435 

Shakspeare ; quotation from his 
Merchant of Venice, iii. 387—from 
his Hamlet, iv. 122 

Sheares, Henry and John; allusion 
to their case, iv. 32 

“ Shepherd of Salisbury Plain ;” 
Hannah More’s Tract of, the sub- 
stance of a conversation on the con- 
nexion between the former and lat- 
ter part of the xixth Psalm, iv. 89 

Simeon: remark on the song of, iii. 
236 

Sin ; the term in Holy Scripture re- 
plete with meaning, iv. 362—the 
opposite to God’s pure and perfect 
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nature, and if not subdued, the 
pledge of endless misery, ib,to sup- 
pose that ‘‘ to cleanse from all sin,” 
is not to cleanse from sin, but from 
the imputation or punishment of sin, 
a dangerous departure from the. 
simplicity of Holy Scripture, iv. 375 
—the power of, ineradicably fixed 
in the soul, is, in truth, the worm 
that never dieth, 376 

Singlin, Antoine ; quotation from, on 
concupiscence, iv. 366—observation 
on, ib. 

Sins, forgiveness of ; another term for 
the whole blessing of the Gospel, iii. 
101—* to suppose that, to save from 
sins,” is not to save from sins, but 
from the penal consequences of sins, 
a dangerous departure from the 
simplicity of Holy Scripture, iv. 375 

Sleidan, John ; quotation from, re- 
specting the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture and traditions, iii. 299, 300. 

Smith, John ; his sublime description 
of perfection, iii. 80-—remark on 
him, 109—a most revered divine, 
iv. 91 

Smith, Sir Sidney ; his victory over 
Buonaparte at Acre, iv. 115 

Solomon ; his description of wisdom, 
iii. 369—iv. 29 

Southey, Robt. ; observations on his 
Life of John Wesley, iii. 457— 
remarks on Mr. Knox’s tract on the 
Eucharist, iv. 478 

Spenser, Edmund ; quotation from 
his Poem on “* Heavenly Beauty,” 
iii. 345 

Spires, Diet of, 1529—the principle of 
pure Protestantism avowed in that 
celebrated instrument which was 
delivered in 1529 to the diet of 
Spires, and which gave rise to the 
appellation of Protestant, iii. 299 

Spirit ; means clearly, disposition or ~ 
feeling with which Divine grace 
may endue us in any wav*that God 
pleases, iii. 307 

Spirits, beatified ; their knowledge of 
earthly affairs, iv. 420 

Stedman, Rev. Thomas; Mr. Knox’s 
opinion of him, iv. 49—letters to 
him, 50, 62, 66, 77, 79, 82, 83, 86, 
106, 108, 112, 116, 124, 131, 134, 
137, 152 

** Stewards of the mysteries of God ;”’ 
priests of the new dispensation, as 
the sons of Aaron were of the old, 
iii, 255—differing only in greater 
nobleness of service and the more 
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exalted dignity derived from that 
Head to whom they are subordinate, 
ib. ; 

Stewart, Dugald ; quotation from, iii. 
296 

Stoics; their morality, a love of ab- 
stract virtue, iii. 404 

LuyxAneivoua, coheirship ; its order in 
the sentence in which it is used con- 
veys important instruction, iii. 240 

Luppiroxa, co-participation ; remark 
on the use of the word, iii. 241 

Duvagworoyouwévn; the term could not 
be made intelligible by any single 
English word, iii. 238—meaning of, 
ib. 

Sunday ; what the proper employ- 
ments or the recreations of, iv. 347 

Superstition ; the blind zeal of used 
by Divine Wisdom for training to 
fortitude and sincerity, iii. 60 

Supremacy, Act of ; has been vari- 
ously modified, iii. 294 

Woeowpe, co-incorporation ; remark on 
the word, iii. 241 

Systematising theologists, Lord Bacon’s 
description and disapprobation of, 
ili. 2 


The 


Taylor, Jeremy ; had the pure essence 
of religion, iii. 108—sometimes his 
learning, and philosophy, and men- 
tal ardour, ran riot, 110—went too 
far from Calvinism, id.—quotation. 
from, 223 : 

Temple, the ; measuring of, as men- 
tioned in the Apocalypse, prefigures 
the sustenance of hierarchical piety 
in the Roman Catholic Church, iv. 
577 

Temporal good, promises of; general 
and spiritual, iii. 428, 432 

Terms, distinctions of; often used in 
discourse when there are no such 

“in the nature of the things, iii. 
96 —instance of St. Paul’s use of, 
in the words justification and re- 
generation, ib. sy. 

Tertullian ; observation on his dog- 
matic style, iii. 126; regarded by 
Cyprian as a kind of master, ib.— 
quotation from, iv. 169 

Testament New. See New Testament 

Testament Old. See Old Testament 


TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE INCIDENTALLY CITED, ILLUSTRATED, OR EXPLAINED. 


Chap. Verse. Vol. Page. 
Old Testament. 
GENESIS. 
iG 3, 4 il. 32, 52 
Rxvill. 17 iv. 193 
‘EXODUS. 
xvi. 3 iii. 405 
xix. 6 iii, 250 
LEVITICUS. 
xvi. iv. 372" 
Xvi. 19,22 iv. 373,374 
DEUTERONOMY: 
XXxXlii. 27 iv. 557 
JUDGES. 
te 15 iv. _ 301 
ix, ll iv. 150 
1 SAMUEL. 
iii. 1 Tigao’: 
RXV. . 8 iii. 381 
XXVii. 1 iv. 182 
1 KINGS. 
=x. 11 iv. 204 


xxii. 31 itive 33 


Chap. Verse. Vol. ~ Page. 
JOB. 
xxvii. 18 ili, 369 
XXXV. 10 iv. 388 
Xxxvil. 25 iv. 107 
XXxvili, 7 iii, 269 
PSALMS. 
i. 1 ili, 29 
wt O) lili. 406 
viii. ae iii, 60 
= s} iv... 367 
X. 11 iv. 5 
Xvi. a lii, 405 
xix. 7 hh Bye) 
xxili. iv. 178 
ae 1 iv. 214 
XXXVi. iv. 399 
Xxxvli. 25 iv. 123 
xlvi. 1 iii, 380 
li. lili. 382 
= iv. 361 
li. 10 lili. 383 
ae 17 iil, | — 
lxiii. 5 iii. 380, 405 
Ixxiii, 25,26 iii, - 405 
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Chap. Verse. Vol. Page. Chap. Verse. Vol. Page. 
PSALMS. Apocrypha, 
Ixxxi. 10 iv. 189 HAGGAI. 
XCV. 1,2 dilate 26 ii, 6 iii, 58 
civ. iv. 399 
evil. 23 iv. 115 BC 
exii. 7 1Ve book of, iv, ) S20 
exviii. iii. 265 
— 23 iii, 131, 265 New Testament. 
i: oes iv. 44] 
exix. 165 iii, 39, 402° Ns elagal 
ore 7 iv, 350 v. 3 lili. 386 
exxii. 1 iii, 235 _ 8 iii, 11 
exxviii. 2 iv. 141 — — iv. 219 
exxxvi. 1 iii, 245 = 14,16 iv. 531 
exxxix, 9 iii. 378 * oe 45 iii, 29 
exly. 8,9,17 iii. 28 vi. 22 iv. 228, 231 
Paes 24 iii. 46] 
PROVERRS. = 33 iv. 123 
ili. 5 iv. 623 vii 4a iv. 287 
iv. 18 iii. 436 — 12 iii, 385 
viii. lii, 345 viii. vi iii. 392 
—  12,14,19,20ii1. 369 ae 11 lil, 86 
xi. 29 li, 386 ix. 87 iv. 334 
xiv. 10 iv. 47, 96 x. 16 iii. 150 
xviii. 14 iv. 45 _ 25 iv. 356 
28 (5 19 ili, 431 
TSATAH. =~ 28 iii, 392 
Rxvi. 2) iii, 165 = < iii. oe : 
pa He iv. 226 xii. iv, 
xxvili. 23, &c. iv. 97 xiii. 33 iii, 285 J. Ak 
XXxXii. 17 lii. 36 _ 52° iii, 115 x 
= i iv. 354,350 XViil. 20 iii. 62 
liii. 4 jv. 370 xix. 28 iii, 249 
se. ll iii, 0136 xxiii. 23 iii, =690 
ly. 1 iv. 287 xxviii. 20 - lii. - 43,62, 284 
JEREMIAH. “ are 
vi. 16 iv. 239 as 14 Iv. 379 
xvii. 9 iv, 133 = +3 Ti ee 
Wii. 20 HS eee vil, @ . 28 iii. 401 
LAMENTATIONS. _ 35 ili. 431 
iii. 33 iii, 428 ix. 54 iy. 318 
ae xh iv. 356 an 1 ill. 249 
on 41 iv. . 226 
EZEKIEL. xi. 34 iv; 228 
s a xii 9,10 iv. 287 
xxxvi. 24 jiis , 24,27 Fe M4 iv. 361 
DANIEL. os 20 iii. 386 
vi. 10 iii, 245 —, 49 iv. 363 
xii. 4 iii, 296 Xvi. 9 iv. .424 = 
eal a 13,22 iii. 461, 482 
ZECHARIAH. XVili. 9 iii, . 90 : 
iv. q ili. 266 xis 25 iv. 2 1930 
xiii, 1 iii, 416 —_ 25,26 ili. 58, 116 
— 28,29 iii. 58 2x 
MALACHI, ea 30 tii, -116 
ili. 16 iv. 180 Xxli. 44 iv. sob 
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Chap. Verse. Vol. Page. Chap. Verse. _ Vol. Page. 
LUKE. ROMANS. 
xxi, 43 iii. 432 i. 5 iii, 454 
— iv. 553 — 16 iv. 127 
xxiv. 32 iii, 395 — 19,20 iv. 277 
— a iv. 101 il. 14 iv. 153 
iii. 20 iii. . 390 
TOELN = 21 iii. 393 
is 16 iv. 310 iv. 9, &e. iii. 33 
_— 36 iv. 288 _ 18-21 iii. 82 
a 47 lil, 245 v. 4 iv. 219 
iil. 3 iii,” 158 = 7 Alien 28 
a 5 iv. 210 <a eat) iv. 374 
i 6 iii, 95 — 15,16 iii. 451 
iv. iv. 399 _— 17 lili, 452 
— 10 iii. 25 _— 21 iii, 451 
—— — «im iv. * 286 vi. 1 iv. 513 
— 14 iii. 168 —_ 2 iv. 514 
oe 16,18 iv. 316, 367 a 6,7 iii, 28, 97 
—— 23 iii. 167, 385 = 7h ili. 31, 52, 453 
sf 24 iii, 59, 142 = 15 iv. 514 
v. 18 iv. 367 eRe 18 iii, 454 
= 44 iii. 89 vii. 5 iii, 411, 413 
vi. 5,6 iv. 316 = 8,9 iii, 412, 413 
ee 35. +i. +408 — 24 iyo elos 
— 51 iv. dll _ 25 iv. 6514 
— 58 iii, 405 viii. 2 iv.) 155 
— 63 iv. . 359 — — 3 iii. 390 
— 68 iii. 406 — 6 iii, 167 
Viil. SST “ive 361 = a iv. 216 
— ol - iv. 455 — 9 life, 95 
_ 34 iv. 381 —_— 33 iii. 52 
ix, 4 ive 325, ets ix. 3 Li 237 
x: 12tS shiv. 7 308 — 4,5 lil, 234 
xi: 5 iv.’ > 225 >a 15 iii, 184 
xiie 24, &e. iv. 511 =— 23 iii. 239 
— 46 iv. 532 — 36 iii, 397 
— 47 iv. 361 xii. 2 iv. 346 
xiii. 7 iv. 63 — 8 iv. | 581 
oy Phd Y | lili. 388 — 18 iv. 466 
xiv. 22 1Vsee 402 xili. 14 iii. 394 
= 27 ive Lod xiv. 18 ~ iii. 39 
XV. 15 iii. 139 xv. 4 iii. 401 
- aS iv. 509 — 16 lit, Beau 
Xvi. 24 iii, 151 XVi. 26 iii, 454 
_ 33 ivan los 
xvii. 3 iii, 389 ° 1 CORINTHIANS. 
Te 12 iv. 138 
Po pennant i 18 iii. 392 
x. iv. 594 _ 23 ili, 385 
ba0 iv. 596 _ 24 iii. 436 
xiv. 17 ivag 277 —_ 30 iii. 389 
SV. iv. 596 It 1 iv. 450 
xvii. 2G. Dyes Ave 27 7 ae 6 iii. 139 
— 28 iv. 275 —_ 6,7 iv. 449 
XX. 23 iii, 393 _ 10 iv. 450 
— 39 iii, 387 — 15 ley 216 
Xxi. 13 lii, 393 — _— ivaai 33 
xxvi. 29 iv. 615 iii. 1, &e. iii. 125, 216 
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Chap. 


iii. 
iv. 


vii. 


Xii. 
xiv. 


XV. 


ili. 
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ii. 


. 


Verse. Vol. Page. 
1 CORINTHIANS. 
1, &c. iv. . 331 
16 iii. 239 
8 iy. 514 
11 ili. 392 
iv. 395 
18,20 iii, 319 
35 iv: 226 
13,14. “iii, 253 
1p222. di. 253 
16 iii, 254 
5 iv. 2 G2 
9 iv. 432 
20 Ml. oe LB9y 31 7 
a iv. , a0g 
33,54 iv. 366 
2 CORINTHIANS. 
18 iii. 164, 392 
6 lil. 164 
14 iii. 393 
19 iii. 407 
9 iii, 449 
read iv. 288, 358 
GALATIANS. 
9 iii. 89 
24,27 iii. 98 
4 iii, 395 
19 fie eb 
1 rot ea 3!) 
14 iii. 393 
15 iii. 99 
EPHESIANS.» 
10 iv. 450 
22 lili, 264 
ii, rood 
il. = 2o7 
11 iii, 234 
“13, Je tits 5 238 
20 iii. 264 
21 ili. 238, 268 
iii. 232, &c. 
5 lili. 233 
9 iv. 451 
10 iv. 260, 450 
14, &c. iii, 216 
5 iv. . 179 
16,17 iv. 452, 491 
17 w. 211 * 
14 lili. 320 
eae iv. 405, 441 
15 iii. 264, 268 
30 iii, 421 
26 iii. 270 
4 iii, 416 
PHILIPPIANS. 
5 iii. . 394 
8 iii, 401 


INDEX. 


Chap. Verse. 


ili, 


re ae Talc 


was me 
= . 
. | 


iii. 


i. 


iii. 
iv. 


ii. 
iii. 


ii. 


Bara Pas dopey ot | 


Lee! 


Vol. Page. 
PHILIPPIANS. 
8 iii. 394 
8,9 iii, 155 
10 iii, 26 
res iv. 397 
12 iii. 7 
20 iv. 34 
657 iv. 182 
7 iii, 432 
8 iv. 382, 384 
11,12 iv. 397, 446 
12 iv. 120 
13 lili. 394 
COLOSSIANS. 
21 ive mat 
22 iv. ..376 
24 iv. 370 
26 iv. 451 ~ 
27 iViG Ole 
27,28 ive bead 
9 iii, 391 
rt iv. £397 
3 iv. 139, 261 
11 ils eee eo 
= iv. 209, 210, 216 
1 THESSALONIANS. 
5,7 Ilse 20. 
1 TIMOTHY. 
5 iv. 209 
17 iv. 574 
16 lili. 405 
8 iv. 350 
2 TIMOTHY. 
20 lii, 242 
13,14 -iii.." 368 
15 iii. 368, &e.373,396 
16 iii. 396 
TITUS. 
12-14 iv. 508 
14 iii. — 5, 163) 
—_ ive 378 
HEBREWS. 
1 iii 395 
2, iii, 392 
12 iii, 412 
16 Wv. ie 
6 lil. 8 
q iV. aan) 
12 iii, 125 
14 iii. 216 
iv. 382 
1-3 lit. S25 
1, Qin ti.) BaoT 
19 iv. 454 
1,2 lili. 251 
4 ili. 
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: INDEX. 
Chap. Verse. ‘Vol. Page. 
HEBREWS. 
ix. 14 iv. 4373 
x. 2,4,10,11,2liv. 373 
xT. ili. 88 
a 4 ili. 433 
— 6 iii, 91 
— Crys iv. 90, 189 
xii if iv. 250 
_ 5 iv. 494 
—_— 23 iii. 431 
_ — iv. 246 
_ 222044 ive “248 
—_ 22 iv. 250 
— 26,28 iii, 58 
xili 8 lii, 395 
JAMES. 
i. 5 ili. 167 
_ —_ iv. 457, 532 
— 17 iv. 457 
_ 20 iv. 520 
—_ 27 iv. 384 
ii. 18 iv. 344 
ili. 13 Ve OR 
— 37 iv. 103 
— 17 iii. ‘39, 387 
= | PETER. é 
i. 6 iv. 182 
Th 9 iv. 260 
ili. 13 iv. 62, 95 
— 15 lii, 139 
_ 18 iii. 9 
“ 2 PETER. 
Bel 4 iii. 9, 162 
= — iv. 210 
ii. 20 iv. 346 
1 JOHN: 
lil. 21 iv. 188 
v. 5 Ive) ao 
_: 18 iii, 165° 
Sees 21 iv. 228 
REVELATIONS. 
davis 10 ili, 250 
vex: iv. 609 
2 itis PLES 
—_ 12 iii, 129 
xiii. 1, &c. iii, 118 
xviii. 4 bee Byt 
xxii. ll iii. 30, 206 
—_— 30 iii, 30 
Theatrical amusements; lawfulness 


'and unlawfulness of, observations 
on, iv. 346 

Theology, comparative ; a settled ap- 
prehension of, wanted, iv. 235 
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Thomson, James ; unaffected moral 
sentiment that which has chiefly 
recommended his * Seasons” to so 
many classes of readers, iii. 352 

Tibullus ; quotation from, as descrip- 

. tive of the character of Cowper, iii. 
335 

Timothy, St. Paul’s Epistle to; re« 
flections on, iii. 368, sq. 

Toleration, Act of; till that passed, 
the Church as if without the brace- 
let of her right arm, iii. 131 


* Townson, Archdeacon; his *‘‘ Life” 


prefixed to his works presents a 
specimen of true Church of England 
piety, iv. 338 

Tracts, religious ; remark on, iii. 216 

Tradition ; remark on, iii. 291, sq. 
principle adopted by the Church of 
England in the matter of Catholic 
tradition, 297—-Richard Baxter the 
solidest defender of, in that sober 
use of it for which the Church of 
England contends, id. 

Transfiguration, Mount of ; conver- 
sation between our Lord, Moses, and 
Elias, on; a proof that they must 
have been perfectly acquainted with 
the economy of Providence in this 
lower world, iv. 419 

Trapp, Dr.; gives his suffrage as to 
the perfect orthodoxy of Milton, iii. 

359 

Trinity, doctrine of the ; remarks on, 
iv. 392, sq. 

Truth ; belongs to the understanding, 
and must be intellectually acquired, 
iii. 306—to be effectual, must be 
made captivating to the imagination, 
and interesting to the affections, 385 

Turk, expulsion of from Europe; ob- 
servation on, iii. 212 

Types ; in the Old Testament, gene- 
rally difficult in some respect or 
other, iv. 433 


U, 


Unjust Steward; parable of, iv. 424 
Usher, Primate ; saying of, on his 
death-bed, iv. 325 


Vv. 


Valdesso, John; why he solicited his 
dismissal from his master, Charles 
V. iv. 488 

Vanity ; both depravity and wretched- 
ness ; being the one, it must be the 
other, iv. 175—no enjoyment of this 
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world, till it be substantially under 
our feet, iv, 175 

Villers, C . ; quotation from his “ Short 
View of Church History,”’ iii. 142, 
143 

Vincentius Lirinensis ; often quoted 
by Roman Catholics, iii. 322—makes 
it a duty for each Christian to ad- 
here to pure antiquity, in case the 
great body of the visible Church 
should appear to deviate into error, 
instead of following the existing 
church, 323—yet this appeal to an- 
tiquity represented even by the 
more moderate of their Church to 
lead to, if not to be, a symptom of 
heresy, ib. — affords matter for the 
most successful warfare against the 
extravagant doctrine of tradition 
taught by the Church of Rome, iv. 
463—the Roman Catholics affect to 
build on him, while, indubitably, 
they are opposed to him point-blank, 
ib. 


Virgil; observation of on the fear of 
death, iii. 372 

Virtue; that from which the human 
heart is fitted by its Author to re- 
ceive its most sublime delights, iii. 
353 


W. 


Waldenses ; remark on them, iii. 60 
Walker, Joseph Cowper ; letter to, on 
the poetry of Wm. Cowper, iii. 331 
War, passion for; a great foible in 
the English character, iv. 26 

Waterloo, battle of ; remark on, iv. 
297 

Watts, Dr. Isaac; a pure Calvinist, 
iii, 226—his sermon on Coloss. iii. 3 
contains the pith and kernel of 
spiritual religion, iv. 139 

Wesley, Rev. John; his meaning of 
the terms justification and regener- 
ation, iii. 25 —remarks on his ob- 
serving that we have not one bless- 
ing only to ask of God, but two of 
a widely different nature, iii. 25, 26 
—a man of many errors and foibles, 
innocent to himself, but far from 
harmless to his followers, 78 — was 
wonderfully led to the union of 
. grace with holiness, ib. —has not 
left what he did accomplish in a 
state for general use, 7).—caution 
to be used as to an indiscriminate 
perusal of his writings, 79 —had 
most certainly Chrysostom’s system 
and spirit beyond any other indi- 


vidual, 135—but he had more, he 
had a more direct apprehension of the 
converting energy of Divine grace, 
as taught byAugustin, than anyof the 
modern Protestant followers of that 
Father, id.-had his errors and pre- 
judices exaggerated by his enemies, 
but too obvious to his most candid 
friends, iJ.— had naturally more 
acuteness in thought, and ardency 
in action, than warmth of affection, 
ib.—to the study of all our best 
authors, he added the severities of 
an ascetic life, 136—-and had he 
continued within the shelter of a 
college, might never have suspected 
his want of any Christian feature, 
id.—but, being led to America, he 
was taught by various keen trials 
that there must be something in 
religion beyond what he was ac- 
quainted with, ib. — returning, 
therefore, under this painful sense 
of spiritual want and weakness, a 
guide is brought from Germany, 
who, having being trained in the 
Lutheran school,»teaches him the 
essence of Augustin’s doctrine of 
grace, without its dogmatic accom- 
paniments, id. — observation on his 
writings, 137, 138—Mr. Knox’s obli- 
gations to him, 138—his Methodism 
the most identical republication of 
Lutheran Pietism, 151—and one ‘of 
the means of overruling Providence 
for advancing the great scheme 
of human happiness, id. -— observa- 
tions on his manner of speaking 
respecting faith, 153, s¢.—his grand 
doctrine salvation by faith, not jus- 
tification by faith, 157—true philo- 
sophy the immediate cause of all 
his success, 166 — remark on his 
manner of speaking and writing 
about religion, 170, sg.-—on his 
journal, 174—on his hymns, i— 
somewhat confused in what he says 
about faith, 200 — is heart cor- 
rected every error that found en- 
trance into his understanding, and 
conscious of this, he was less dis- 
posed to examine his ideas or guard 
his language, i.— quotations from 
his hymns, 227, 228 — observations 
on Mr. Southey’s Life of, 457, sq. 
why it was his express object, in the 
first days of his career, to raise the 
religious passions to their utmost 
height, 465—his piety much more 
than sincere; it was ardent, pure, 
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and sublime, iii. 467—-observation on 
his conduct respecting the Church 
of England, 476—his great object 
to demonstrate that true religion 
is the present, not less than the 
everlasting, happiness of man, 474 
—-owed some of his best features to 
those having gone before him, but 
somewhat beclouded his own excel- 
lences by his over-love of what was 
rapid and revolutionary in the inner 
man, iv. 147 —his letters to Mr. 
Knox, iv. 1-20 

Wesley, John and Charles ; their 
hymns entering more and more 
into collections made for Calvinists, 
iii. 181 

Wesleyan Methodists ; their secession 
from the Established Church may 
be doing it the best service of which, 
in their present circumstances, they 
are capable, iii. 180—nothing can 
be more opposed to Calvinism than 
their principles, 1b.—their adherence 
to the Established Church on its 
primitive rather than on its Protest- 
ant side, ib.—their preachers do, 
most assuredly, diffuse ‘‘ true reli- 
gion and undefiled,” iv. 102 

Whicheote, Benjamin ; quotations 
from, iii. 220—iv. 545 

Whitefield, Rev. George ; was exactly 
Calvinistic, iii. 134—from the first, 
was affectionately rather than intel- 
lectually pious, 135—therefore soon 
became acquainted with those in- 
ward exercises of impressions to 
which he was to raise so many 
others, id.—his first feelings of ex- 
perimental religion had no mixture 
of Calvinism, but they were of a 
kind to predispose him to adopt it 
when offered, ib.—accordingly he 
returned from America radically 
impregnated, ib.—without this, he 
could not have been the evangelist 
of Nonconformists, 1b.—why it was 
his object, in the first days of his 
career, to raise the religious passions 
to their utmost height, 465 

Wilberforce, Mr. ; allusions to, iv. 
22, 488—quotation from, 154 


Wiiderness class ; have been distin-~ 


guished, except where constitution 
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prevailed in individuals, by a solem- 
nity not unlike sadness, iii. 169 

Wilderness system ; the rise of Metho- 
dism a remarkable movement in, 
iii. 134—curious fact, how uniform- 
ly that and the dogmatic method 
have gone on together, 139 

Wilson, Dan. Bp. of Calcutia; re- 
marks on his letter in the ‘* Christ- 
ian Observer,” in favour of the 
Relief Bill, iv. 525 

Windpipe, the ; its exquisite structure 
an evidence of the goodness, as well 
as of the power of God, iv. 274 

Wisdom ; so much the subject of a 
universal passion that it has been 
every where either aimed at or pre- 
tended to, iii. 369—Solomon’s de- 
scription of, éb.; iv. 29 —Cicero’s, 
iii. 369—the term in St. Paul’s 
time had become ambiguous, ib. — 
his meaning of the term, 370 

Witnesses; allusion to the two men- 
tioned in the Apocalypse, iii. 80, 
213—generally allowed to mean that 
succession of faithful teachers which 
should be preserved to the Church, 
123—why two, id.—what indicated 
by their ascension into heaven, 129 

Woman, feeding of ; as mentioned in 
the Apocalypse, seem to be the pre- 
servation of sectarian piety in the 
Paulicians, Waldenses, Albigenses,, 
&c., iv. 577 

Woodward, Dr. ; letter to, on the 
Church of England, iii. 42, 56— 
letter to, on its central character 
57, 70—letter to, iv. 368 

Woodward, Major ; letter to, on 
doctrinal points, ili. 15, 41 

Word of God ; see Scriptures 

Worthington, Dr. ; remark on, iii. 
109—a perfect Christian, iv. 147 


Y. 


Young, Edward; quotation from his 
“© Night Thoughts,” iv. 213 


Z. 


Zechariah ; remark on the song of, 
ili. 236 
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